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HUNGARY AND THE HUNGARIANS. 


When Louis Kossuth visited the United from the yoke of the House of Hapsburg, 
States, on his great mission of preaching a and to dispose of certain bonds which were 
crusade for the deliverance of his people to be paid in a few years after the indepen- 
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dence of his country (and some of our good 
citizens still hold those bonds, and would be 
pleased to realize on them, even at a large 
discount from the cash price), people began 
to look up the history of Hungary, and were 
a little astonished to find that it had played 
a great and important part in the affairs of 
Europe, and that the natives were courte- 
ous, well-educated, aiid as brave as could be 
found on the face of the earth; while the 
nobility were as proud of their blood and 
ancient descent as the archdukes of Aus- 
tria, —and they have an idea that the ark 
held the archives of their houses, and that 
Adam and Eve were mere plebeians com- 
pared with the antiquity of their names; for, 
be it generally known, the Austrian noble 
is stupid and pig-headed, while the Hunga- 
rian gentleman is smart, active, and quick- 
witted, a splendid horseman, and sensitive 
on all points where his honor and integrity 
are concerned, 

Some of the wisest and best statesmen 
of the Austrian empire are Hungarians; 
and the emperor, when in a tight place, is 
always glad to call upon his faithful moun- 
taineers, as he terms them, and they gather 
together by the thousands the best cavalry 
force that exists, and all ready to strike a 
blow for their rulers and the honor of Hun- 
gary. 

Marie Louise, when hard pressed by her 
unscrupulous enemy, Frederick the Great, 
used to call on the Hungarians for aid by 
direct personal appeals, and they always re- 
sponded with a will, and rushed to battle 
with as much joy as they would enter the 
presence of their lady-loves. And although 
thousands fell before the steady discipline 
of the Prussian grenadiers, they never were 
dismayed or disheartened; and during the 
last war between Austria and Russia, when 
the former was so badly beaten, Hungary 
had twenty thousand horsemen in the Aus- 
trian ranks, and yet but few of them hada 
chance to draw a sabre in defence of their 
country, owing to want of skill of their gen- 
erals, who did not know how to use such a 
magnificent arm in the proper manner. 
And when the Austrians fell back, defeated 
by the exultant Prussians, there was a 
chance, a desperate one it is true, for a 
grand charge of the cavalry that had been 
kept in reserve, but the order was not given; 
and perhaps it was as well, for some good 
men’s lives were thus saved; but perhaps a 
victory might have been won, and @ na- 
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tion’s honor saved by a desperate hand-to- 
hand contest. 

' But, if the Hungarians are brave, they 
are_also restless, and easily provoked to 
take up arms in defence of their ancient 
rights; and, as they are firm in support of 
them, Austria takes good care to grant all 
that can be given with propriety. At the 
present time, however, the rulers of the 
empire are in a perplexed position, and have 
some trouble in deciding what todo. Tie 
Hungarians hate Russia. They remember, 
when they struck for liberty and a repub- 


‘lic, and were beating the Austrians in a 


fair stand-up fight, that Russia vas called 
in to aid in subduing the rebellion, and the 
fifty thousand men of the North did the 
business, and Hungary was conquered, and 
Kossuth and h.s friends were compelled to 
make hasty steps into Turkey, and there 
found safety under the protection of the 
Sultan; and he refused to give them up at 
the arrogant demand of Austria, backed by 
Russian influence. The Hungarians re- 
member this, and now show their sympa- 
thies for the Turks and hatred of Russia. 
They want to take a hand in all wars in 
which the Northern bear is engaged, and 
long for the time when they can again cross 
swords with their old foes, and strike them 
hard and often, and thus wipe out some of 
the wrongs which they feel. Such being 
the state of affairs, Austria has not felt easy 
during the war between the Turks and Rus- 
sians. The Hungarians, from peasant to 
noble, have been restless and eager for hos- 
tilities, and Austria has been making a 
mighty struggle to keep the peace, and pre- 
vent bands of brave adventurers from cross- 
ing the frontiers, and offering their swords 
to Turkey: for, if such a thing should oc- 
cur, Prussia would offer a gravé reprimand; 
Russia would remember the offence, and 
keep it fresh for the next hundred years, if 
necessary. 

The policy of Austria and Hungary is 
peace, and, if both countries are united in 
peace, united in war, and strive for power 
in the shape of commerce and industry, a 
great nation will be the result, and in years 
to come even Prussia may hesitate to attack 
her. But until such time Austria is not 
great or powerful, and without Hungary 
she would sink into the low state of a mere 
principality, and ultimately be gobbled up 
by Prussia and Russia, in the same manner 
that Poland was treated, and which pro- 
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voked the indignation of the world; but the 
world contented itself with words, and did 
not proeéed to blows, as was expected. If 
Austria is ever annexed to her powerful 
neighbors, nations will groan, and that is all 
that will be done in her behalf, The time 
may come when such an event will take 
place, but when no one can predict with 
certainty. It remains for Hungary tostrike 
the first blow for independence, and-when 
she does there will be terrible werk, for 
every peasant of the latter nation is a war- 


large crops of cereals, hemp, and tobacco; 
while its wines, especially those of Tokay, 
are noted all over the world, although but 
little of the latter can be found in this 
country. But there is an imitation which 
is drank as such by epicures, who can’t tell 
the true from the false, much as they may 
boast of their correct taste. Tell them that 
they are not drinking the real Hungarian 
Tokay, and they will laugh in your face, 
and become an enemy for life. But there is 
as much difference in the true and the false 
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rior, and every woman an Amazon when 
her native land is concerned; and her nobles 
would fight to the last man if there was the 
least’ hope of success, Her people will 
never forget that slie at one time had an in- 
dependence, which is gone, only to return 
_by the aid of bloodshed, or an immense 
amount of diplomatic interference on the 
part of other nations. 

Hungary) is: rich in mines of precious 
metals, iron, copper, and other ores, and 
the agricultural wealth is vast, producing 


as there is between Mum’s imperial cham- 
pagne and the Jersey cider which is labeled 
in imitation of the nectar. , 

The inhabitants of Hungary consist of 
seven distinct races, namely, the Magyars 
(Hungarians proper), Slovaks, Croats, Rus- 
niaks, Jews, Germans, and Wallachs, The 
Roman Catholic is the chief form of reli- 
gion of a majority of the people, although 
the Greek and Protestant religions count 
many adherents, The people are gay, good- 
natured, and inclined to show and ostenta- 
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tion, and the nobles seem to have a mania 
for ruining themselves in luxurious living 
and costly establishments; and all of our 
readers will recollect the princely House of 
Esterhazy, which is now poor, all from the 
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effect of sporting too many diamonds on his 
clothes, and living like a king. At one 
time the great prince owned near a million 
sheep, but the fleeces have gone, and the 
fleeced remain. 


MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


Was Mary, Queen of Scots, guilty or not 
guilty of the many crimes of which she was 
accused? This is a question that will never 
be settled satisfactorily in the minds of his- 
torians, as there are too many religious pre- 
judices in the hearts of the human race to 
allow all that appertains to the career of 
that brilliant, handsome, and cultivated 
woman to be judged with candor and im- 
partiality. Mary was a good and true Cath- 
olic; Elizabeth of England, who signed her 
death-warrant, was a vain, fickle, and ear- 
nest Protestant, and disliked those who dif- 
fered from her in faith and principles: so 
we have the Catholic Church on the one 
hand declaring that Mary was a martyr, all 
that was good and pure and noble in wo- 
manhood, but with poor advisers and bad 
judgment; and, on the other hand, the 
Protestants declaring, with equa) emphasis 
and boldness, that the beheaded queen re- 
ceived her just deserts, and that all through 
her life she was bad, deceitful, and immor- 
al, and that she did not scruple to connive 
at murder to accomplish her ends, and to 


remove from her path all those who inter- 


fered with her schemes. Queen Elizabeth 
hated her because Mary was a beauty, gra- 
cious and pleasing, and was the mother of a 
son who would be very likely to succeed to 
the throne of England, unless Queen Bess 


should marry, and have a child; and there 
was no prospect of Elizabeth taking a hus- 


band, for reasons best known to herself. 
This hatred of Elizabeth extended to her 
courtiers and part of her people. 

At an early age Mary was sent to France, 
—a country she always liked, as she was 
more French in feeling than the cold and 
cautious Scotch, — and while there married 
the Dauphin, who was afterward Francis 
the Second: but, as he died in 1560, Mary 
was thus early in life left a gay and hand- 
some widow, and desired to remain in 
France; but her mother-in-law, Catharine 
de Medicis, about as wicked a woman as 


ever held the reins of government, did not 
want any handsome widows at her court, 
and so managed to make it uncomfortable 
for her daughter-in-law, which, added to 
the urgent appeals of the Scotch, induced 
Mary to return to her native land. She 
knew that she would be unhappy there, 
and there would be serious differences of 
opinions on religious questions; but hoped, 
by her personal fascinations and persua- 
sions, to overcome some of the austere big- 
otry of her subjects. In this she was mis- 
taken, and her unhappiness began immedi- 
ately on her return, and ended only at her 
death. 

The Scotch reformers, under the leader- 
ship of John Knox, a man of iron and ice, 
looked at her Catholic habits and manners 
with great distrust, and sought all opportu- 
nities for annoying her. They preached at 
her and to her. They talked of hell and 
damnation to all who did not believe as 
they did. At first she met argument with 
argument; but a Scotchman is never van- 
quished in a war of words, and the points 


she made were urged against her as an evi- 


dence of her wickedness; and at last the 
poor queen expressed her mind in most de- 
cided terms, and then the real trouble com- 
menced, and while thus harassed Mary 
committed the most itaprudent act of her 


eventful life at that time, She longed for 


one true friend, in whom she could confide, 
and who would comfort her in hours of dis- 
tress; and, in a moment of weakness and 
despair, she married Henry Stuart, Lord 
Darnley, as rigid a Catholic as herself. 
Elizabeth, who was anxious that Mary 
should remain single, angrily remonstrated 
against the union, but withou: avail, and 
after the marriage was consummated the 
Scotch reformers were madder than ever, 
and preached and prayed harder than be- 
fore the union. 

In a short time Darnley grew tired of his 
wife, and she consoled herself with the so- 
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ciety of her Italian secretary, David Rizzio: 
but one night the jealous husband and 
some of his friends entered the queen’s cab- 
inet, and killed him as they would a mad 
dog; and after that Mary hated her hus- 
band, and one night his house was blown 
up, and he with it, and when he came down 
he was dead, and Mary was again a widow. 


\ 
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Did she know of the plot? Here is where 
historians differ: but the general and ac- 
cepted opinion is, that the queen knew all 
about the act, and encouraged it, so as to 
get rid of her boy-husband, and seek some 
other mate; and she found one in the per- 
son of Earl Bothwell in three months after 
Darnley’s death, 


MABY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


This marriage caused a rebellion; and, 
after some fighting, Bothwell fled from 
Scotland, and turned pirate, but was arrest- 
ed and imprisoned in Denmark, where he 
became insane, and so remained the last 
ten years of his life, while his wife was im- 
prisoned in a lonely castle, and by threats 
was induced to resign her crown to her in- 


fant son, James VI., king of England after 
the death of Elizabeth. But she escaped 
from prison, and raised an army, and made 
a fair fight, but was defeated, and started 
for England, and placed herself under the 
protection of Elizabeth, who made loving 
speeches and fair promises, and perhaps she 
would have kept her word, but Mary and 
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her friends would not keep still. - They 
were always concocting plots, which, as 
often as they were made, were discovered, 
so that England and Scotland were kept in 
a ferment, and to end it Elizabeth’s minis- 
ters at length advised that the axe should 
be employed to put an end to all strife, and 
after some delay Elizabeth pretended to be 
convinced that it was the best policy, and 
80 signed the death-warrant, and the unfor- 
tunate woman was execited on the 7th of 
February, 1587, after an imprisonment of 
nineteen years, 

True to Elizabeth’s character for deceit 
and hypocrisy, she pretended to be highly 
indignant that the warrant was executed 
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with such despatch; but still she was glad 
of it, and all her ministers knew that she 
was pleased. England was saved from fur- 
ther plots, as the Catholics gave up the 
struggle after the failure of the great Span- 
ish Armada. 

Queen Mary met her fate like the brave 
and handsome woman that she was. She 
did not even shed a tear on the scaffold, 
and acted as composedly as though she was 
holding a levee in her throne-room. Her 
name will always live in history as that of a 
wonderful woman, and a very handsome 
and dangerous one; but, after all, we can’t 
say that she was guilty or innocent, and so 
leave the question undecided, 


SKETCHES FROM NATURAL HISTORY. 


THE GLUTTON. 


The subject of our first engraving, on 
page 210, the Glutton, resembles the mar- 
tens in its dental structure and general 
habit of body, but its shape and the forma- 
tion of its feet give it so much the appear- 
ance of a bear that many writers have 
classed these animals among the bears. 
The head, as shown in the engraving, is 
somewhat pointed and bearlike; the eyes 
and ears are very smali; the body is long 
and stout; the legs short and robust, the 
claws large and sharp, the soles covered for 
the most part with bristly hairs, and the tail 
is long and bushy.. The glutton of Eu- 
rope is about the size of the badger, and is 
of a deep brown, darkish on the back. The 
voracity of this animal is great, but has 
been exaggerated. It is nocturnal in its 
habits, is found in the coldest countries, 
such as Russia and Siberia, and continues 
active during the winter. 


The American glutton, which has also re- 
ceived the names of wolverine and carca- 
jon, appears to be a paler variety of the 
above class; its color is dark brown above, 
shading into black; a pale band runs on 
each side from the shoulders around the 
flanks, uniting on the hips, and the tail has 
long, bushy hairs. The inner fur is soft 
and short, the outer long and coarse, like 
that of the black bear; while across the 
forehead, on each side of the neck, and be- 
tween the legs, are patches and tufts of 
white hairs. The usual length to root of 
tail is two and three-quarters feet; the tail 
from ten to twelve inches, and the height at 
shoulder about a foot; the width of the 
hind feet is nearly five inches, so that the 
tracks that betray the progress of the glut- 
ton through the snow resemble those of the 
bear. 

The wolverine is found almost exclusive- 
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ly in the northern regions of the continent, 
and is most abundant in the Rocky Moun- 
tains near the Arctic circle; but it is some- 
times seen in Northern New York, and in 
the West has been found as far south as 
Great Salt Lake. The strength, agility, 
cunning, and voracity attributed to the 
glutton by the older writers are mostly fab- 
ulous; it is by no means ferocious; is slow 
and heavy in its motions; not remarkably 
voracious; is neither strong nor agile enough 
to pounce upon and kill deer and other 
large game, and avoids entering water in 
pursuit of prey. The wolverine generally 
hunts at night, spending the day in holes 
and caves; its food consists principally of 
mice, marmots, and other rodents, grouse, 
and other birds which have plunged under 
the snow. There is no proof that it ce 
stroys the beaver, except occasionally, but 
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it may sometimes finish larger animals dis- 
abled by the hunter, by old age, or by acci- 
dent, and when very hungry will eat car- 
rion, It is notorious for following the traps 
of the hunter, and stealing therefrom both 
the bait and the captured animal, and for 
digging up and destroying hoards of provis- 
ions which are sometimes placed in holes 
dug in the ground. It is very suspicious, 
and is seldom caught except in very care- 
fully concealed steel traps; it is a very 
strong animal for its size, its usual weight 
being from twenty-five to thirty pounds, 
The young are produced once a year, from 
two to four at.atime. The fur of the wol- 
verine is used for muffs and sleigh-robes, 
The specific name luscus was given by Lin- 
neus toan American animal, which chanced 
to have but one eye, — and should the Eu- 


ropean glutton be separated from the wol- 


verine it would properly be called G. bore- 
alis. 


Our second engraving, on page 211, shows 
the peculiarities of the European brown 
bear, which is closely allied to the Ameri- 
can black bear, the two varieties being very 
much alike in their habits, although the 
brown bear is of a more fierce and sanguin- 
ary character, particularly as he grows old, 
when he will sometimes, though not often, 
attack men, especially if he has once tasted 
human blood. Both species are excellent 
climbers, are passionately fond of honey, 
greedy devourers of roots, green wheat, and 
in America green maize, and are especial 
enemies to hogs and young calves. The 
brown bear is distinguished by the promi- 
nence of his brow above the eyes, which is 
abruptly convex, with a depression below 


them; the black bear, by the regular con- 
vexity of its whole facial outline, from the 
ears toits muzzle. The latter never attacks 
man except in self-defence, and then only 
when hard pressed and cornered. The flesh 
of the black bear is very good, resembling 
pork, and having a peculiar wild or per- 
fumed flavor. 

Says Robert Mudie, in his ‘‘ Gleanings 
from Nature: — ‘‘ The family of bears are 
classed among those carnivorous animals 
which are plantigrade, or walk upon the 
soles of their feet. They differ from the 
more typical carnivora in many respects, 
In the first place, they do not confine them- 
selves to animal food, but eat suceulent 
vegetables, honey, and other substances 
which are not animal; in the second place, 
they do not kill the animals which they eat 
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in what may be called a business-like man- 
ner, by attacking them in some vital part, 
but, on the contrary, hug or tear them to 
death; and in the third place, those of them 
that inhabit the cold climates, which are 
their appropriate places of residence, often 
hibernate curing the winter, or some part of 
it, which is never done by the characteristic 
carnivora. There are bears in almost al) 
latitud- s, from the equator to the pole; but 
those which inhabit the warmer latitudes 
are tame and feeble as compared with the 
natives of the cooler ones, and therefore we 
must regard them as being, in their proper 
home and locality, animals of the colder re- 
gions of the globe. The whole genus has in 
fact a polar rather than an equatorial char- 
acter, and may thus be considered as geo- 
graphically the reverse of the more formid- 
able of the strictly carnivorous animals, — 
the lion and tiger in the eastern, and the 
jaguar in the western, hemisphere. These 
are all tropical in their homes, habitually 
ardent in their temperaments, and, though 
they can endure hunger for considerable pe- 
riods, they feed all the year round, and thus 
have no season of repose. The bears, again, 
are seasonable animals, retiring during the 
winter, and coming abroad in the spring. 
But it is not from the storm that the bears 
retire; it is from the cold serenity — the 
almost total cessation of atmospheric as well 
as of living action— which reigns during 
the polar winter; the storm is both seed- 
time and harvest to the bears, During its 
utmost fury they range the wilds and for- 
ests, accompanied by the more powerful 
owls and hawks, which, like the bears, are 
equally remarkable for their strength and 
their impenetrable covering. At those times 
many of the smaller animals are dashed life- 
less to the earth by the storm, or shrouded 
in the snow, and upon these the bears make 
an abundant supper — a supper of days, and 
even of weeks — before they retire to their 
long rest. So also, when the storm begins 
to break, they find a plentiful collection of 
the carcasses of such animals as have per- 
ished in the snow, and been concealed from 
sightand preserved from putrefaction under 
it.”’ 

The grisly bear is celebrated for its feroc- 
ity and tenacity of life, and is a native of 
America. It sustains the same relation to 
the American fauna that the Bengal tiger 
does to that of Hindostan and the lion to that 
of Central Africa, and is of comparatively 


recent discovery, as it was first noticed and 
classified by Lewis and Clarke in their west- 
ern explorations. Its geographical range is 
from the great plains west of the Missouri, 
at the foot of the Rocky Mountains, through 
Upper California to the Pacific Ocean. Its 
peculiarities are such as to easily distin- 
guish it from the other varieties. ‘ The 
line of its forehead and muzzle is straighter 
than in any other species; and its claws, es- 
cially those of the fore feet, are much more 
produced and far more crooked, though its 
general habit is not that of aclimber. The 
snout is black and movable, the central fur- 
row being distinct; the lips are partially ex- 
tensile; the eyes very small, having no third 
eyelid, and the irides being of reddish 
brown. The ears are short and rounded, 
and the line of the forehead thence to the 
eyes is a little convex, but it continues 
straight to the very point of the snout. The 
hair on the face is very short, but on the 
body generally it is long and very thickly 
set. The hair on the adult is a mixture of 
brown, white, and black. The tail is short, 
and in the living animal completely hidden 
by the hair. On the fore paws the claws 
are rather slender, but long, as well as 
crooked and sharp at the tips, though the 
sharpness is rather that of a chisel, by being 
narrowed at the edges, than a point. This 
structure gives the tips of them creat addi- 
tional strength, and accounts for the severe 
gashing wounds which are inflicted by their 
stroke. The soles of the hind feet are in 
great part naked, and the claws on them 
are considerably smaller than those on the 
fore paws, thougls much more crooked; and 
their trenchant points form very terrible 
lacerating instruments when the animal 
closes with its enemy in hugging. They 
are sufficient to tear the abdomen even of a 
large animal to shreds, while the fore paws 
are at thesame time compressing the thorax 
to suffocation.” No otber species of bear is 
80 savage as the grisly bear. If it is not 
sure that he will of his own free will attack 
a human being, it is certain that the attack 
once begun he will pursue his antagonist to 
the last, nor yield in the contest till con- 
quered by death. He is also the most tena- 
cious of life of all animals. It is related of 
one that after having received ten balls in 
his body, four of which passed through his 
lungs and two through his heart, he sur- 
vived above twenty minctes, and swam half 


a mile, before succumbing to his wounds. 


Running A-Muck. 


The cave bear, larger than the grisly bear, 
lived in the caverns of Europe in the post- 
tertiary epoch. The cinnamon bear is 
as a mere variety of the black bear, whose 
place it takes to the west of the Rocky 
Mountains. It receives its name from its 
yellowish red fur. Itis common in Califor- 
nia, and often descends from the upper Sier- 
rras into the valley villages in winter after 
food. Itis fond of berries and nuts, but occa- 
sionally takes a calf, pig, or sheep, and is 
savage if attacked or wounded, 


The Asiatic or sloth bear is a timid, in- 
offensive creature ordinarily; though it wil 
fight fiercely when wounded, or in defence 
of its young. Itdwells among the high and 
mountainous regions of India, burrows in 
the earth, feeds on ants, rice, and honey, 
and lives in pairs, together with its young, 
which when alarmed mounts the back of 
the parent for safety. It is called sloth 
bear from the edentate character of the 
jaws, from the early loss of the incisor 
teeth, and the filling up of the sockets, 


RUNNING 


A-MUCK, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ THE GOLD HUNTERS’ ADVENTURES,” “‘THE BUSHRANGERS,” &c. 


While I was in Batavia, waiting for a 
good opportunity to purchase a eargo of 
coffee for a Boston firm, whose agent I was, 
I saw one of the most terrible effects of 
craziness, produced by strong drink, that I 
ever witnessed, or hope to see again. The 
result was what is called “ running a- 
muck,” and is quite often seen in Arab or 
Malay towns; a species of insanity, the ef- 
fect of hard drinking and the hot sun, to- 
gether with abstinence ffom nourishing 
food for several days. The attack ends fa- 
tally to the one under the influence of the 


spell, and to all who are in his way when 
he commences his headlong career of death 
and destruction; for the frenzied fiend 
knows no mercy, and neither friend nor 
foe, but strikes to the right and left with 
his long sharp knife, inflicting hideous 
wounds, from which instant death generally 
ensues, or the injured one is maimed for life, 

As soon as the cry is raised, that a Malay 
is under the spell, and on his course of 
death, the natives, even members of his 
own household and family, arm themselves 
with knives and spears, and follow in the 
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in what may be called a business-like man- 
ner, by attacking them in some vital part, 
but, on the contrary, hug or tear them to 
death; and in the third place, those of them 
that inhabit the cold climates, which are 
their appropriate places of residence, often 
hibernate curing the winter, or some part of 
it, which is never done by the characteristic 
carnivora. There are bears in almost all 
latitud- s, from the equator to the pole; but 
those which inhabit the warmer latitudes 
are tame and feeble as compared with the 
natives of the cooler ones, and therefore we 
must regard them as being, in their proper 
home and locality, animals of the colder re- 
gions of the globe. The whole genus has in 
fact a polar rather than an equatorial char- 
acter, and may thus be considered as geo- 
graphically the reverse of the more formid- 
able of the strictly carnivorous animals, — 
the lion and tiger in the eastern, and the 
jaguar in the western, hemisphere. These 
are all tropical in their homes, habitually 
ardent in their temperaments, and, though 
they can endure hunger for considerable pe- 
riods, they feed all the year round, and thus 
have no season of repose. The bears, again, 
are seasonable animals, retiring during the 
winter, and coming abroad in the spring. 
But it is not from the storm that the bears 
retire; it is from the cold serenity — the 
almost total cessation of atmospheric as well 
as of living action— which reigns during 
the polar winter; the storm is both seed- 
time and harvest to the bears, During its 
utmost fury they range the wilds and for- 
ests, accompanied by the more powerful 
owls and hawks, which, like the bears, are 
equally remarkable for their strength and 
their impenetrable covering. At those times 
many of the smaller animals are dashed life- 
less to the earth by the storm, or shrouded 
in the snow, and upon these the bears make 
an abundant supper — a supper of days, and 
even of weeks — before they retire to their 
long rest. So also, when the storm begins 
to break, they find a plentiful collection of 
the carcasses of such animals as have per- 
ished in the snow, and been concealed from 
sight and preserved from putrefaction under 
4t.°” 

The grisly bear is celebrated for its feroc- 
ity and tenacity of life, and is a native of 
America. It sustains the same relation to 
the American fauna that the Bengal tiger 
does to that of Hindostan and the lion to that 
of Central Africa, and is of comparatively 
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recent discovery, as it was first noticed and 
classified by Lewis and Clarke in their west- 
ern explorations. Its geographical range is 
from the great plains west of the Missouri, 
at the foot of the Rocky Mountains, through 
Upper California to the Pacific Ocean. Its 
peculiarities are such as to easily distin- 
guish it from the other varieties. ‘ The 
line of its forehead and muzzle is straighter 
than in any other species; and its claws, es- 
cially those of the fore feet, are much more 
produced and far more crooked, though its 
general habit is not that of aclimber. The 
snout is black and movable, the central fur- 
row being distinct; the lips are partially ex- 
tensile; the eyes very small, having no third 
eyelid, and the irides being of reddish 
brown. The ears are short and rounded, 
and the line of the forehead thence to the 
eyes is a little convex, but it continues 
straight to the very point of the snout. The 
hair on the face is very short, but on the 
body generally it is long and very thickly 
set. The hair on the adult is a mixture of 
brown, white, and black. The tail is short, 
and in the living animal completely hidden 
by the hair. On the fore paws the claws 
are rather slender, but long, as well as 
crooked and sharp at the tips, though the 
sharpness is rather that of a chisel, by being 
narrowed at the edges, than a point. This 
structure gives the tips of them creat addi- 
tional strength, and accounts for the severe 
gashing wounds which are inflicted by their 
stroke. The soles of the hind feet are in 
great part naked, and the claws on them 
are considerably smaller than those on the 
fore paws, though much more crooked; and 
their trenchant points form very terrible 
lacerating instruments when the animal 
closes with its enemy in hugging. They 
are sufficient to tear the abdomen even of a 
large animal to shreds, while the fore paws 
are at thesame time compressing the thorax 
to suffocation.” No otber species of bear is 
80 savage as the grisly bear. If it is not 
sure that he will of his own free will attack 
a human being, it is certain that the attack 
once begun he will pursue his antagonist to 
the last, nor yield in the contest till con- 
quered by death. He is alsothe most tena- 
cious of life of all animals. It is related of 
one that after having received ten balls in 
his body, four of which passed through his 
lungs and two through his heart, he sur- 
vived above twenty minttes, and swam half 
amile, before succumbing to his wounds. 


Running A-Muck. 


The cave bear, larger than the grisly bear, 
lived in the caverns of Europe in the post- 
tertiary epoch. The cinnamon bear is 
as a mere variety of the black bear, whose 
place it takes to the west of the Rocky 
Mountains. It receives its name from its 
yellowish red fur. Itis common in Califor- 
nia, and often descends from the upper Sier- 
rras into the valley villages in winter after 
food. It is fond of berries and nuts, but occa- 
sionally takes a calf, pig, or sheep, and is 
savage if attacked or wounded, 
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The Asiatic or sloth bear is a timid, in- 
offensive creature ordinarily, though it wil 
fight fiercely when wounded, or in defence 
of its young. Itdwells among the high and 
mountainous regions of India, burrows in 
the earth, feeds on ants, rice, and honey, 
and lives in pairs, together with its young, 
which when alarmed mounts the back of 
the parent for safety. It is called sloth 
bear from the edentate character of the 
jaws, from the early loss of the incisor 
teeth, and the filling up of the sockets, 


RUNNING A-MUCK. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE GOLD HUNTERS’ ADVENTURES,” “‘ THE BUSHRANGERS,”’ &c. 


While I was in Batavia, waiting for a 
good opportunity to purchase a cargo of 
coffee for a Boston firm, whose agent I was, 
I saw one of the most terrible effects of 
craziness, produced by strong drink, that I 
ever witnessed, or hope to see again. The 
result was what is called ‘“‘running a- 
muck,” and is quite often seen in Arab or 
Malay towns; a species of insanity, the ef- 
fect of hard drinking and the hot sun, to- 
gether with abstinence from nourishing 
food for several days. The attack ends fa- 
tally to the one under the influence of the 


spell, and to all who are in his way when 
he commences his headlong career of death 
and destruction; for the frenzied fiend 
knows no mercy, and neither friend nor 
foe, but strikes to the right and left with 
his long sharp knife, inflicting hideous 
wounds, from which instant death generally 
ensues, or the injured one is maimed for life, 

As soon as the cry is raised, that a Malay 
is under the spell, and on his course of 
death, the natives, even members of his 
own household and family, arm themselves 
with knives and spears, and follow in the 
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track of the destroyer, and kill him just as 
quick as, and with less pity than, they 
would a mad dog; for, until he is killed, no 
one is safe in the streets or in the houses, 
He has a thirst for blood, and gratifies it in 
his insane way. 

One afternoon, while taking a siesta in 
‘the hottest portion of the day, I was awak- 
ened by aloud shouting and exclamations 
in the street. I knew that something unu- 
sual had occurred to stir the people at that 
time of the day, for generally most of them 
are asleep while the heat is too great for 
work. 

As the noise seemed to be approaching 
the house’ at a rapid rate, I jumped from 
my lounge, and rushed to the door; but, 
just as I had opened it, one of the head 
servants — the steward of the household, in 
fact—caught me by the arm, and jerked 
me away from the entrance in a violent 
manner, and then closed the door, and fast- 
ened it securely. 

**What in the devil’s name do you 
mean?” I demanded, not liking such treat- 
ment from one who is generally looked up- 
on as an inferior by all Europeans, 

**Pardon, sir,”” answered the Malay, in 
the most respectful manner; ‘ but there is 
trouble in éhe street. A crazy man is run- 
ning a-muck; and if he had seen the door 
open, and entered here, we should all have 
been murdered before assistance could reach 
us. Wait until he is on his way, and past 
the house, and then it will be safe to look 
out, and see what damage he is doing and 
has done.” 

This explanation was satisfactory, and I 
felt quite grateful to the old man for look- 
ing after my safety and of those under the 
roof with him. 

In a few minutes the shouts of horror and 
rage began to recede, and then the old fel- 
low opened the door, and we looked out, A 
crowd of Malays was following the fanatic 
toward the outskirts of the city; and the 
steward and I went with them until we 
found that the heat was too great to con- 
tinue on with safety, when I hailed the 
driver of a carriage, and hired him to take 
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us to the end of the fatal chapter, which I 
knew could not be far off, as spears were 
rapidly being thrown at the fugitive, and 
some of them had already touched him, as 
there was blood on his person, though 
much of it might have come from the bod- 
ies of his victims, several of whom we saw 
lying on the sidewalk, covered with gore, 
One little girl, with her arm hacked off, 
had bled to death before assistance could 
reach her. Two or three poor wretches 
were having their wounds dressed by sym- 
pathizing friends until doctors could attend 
to their wants; and the whole sidewalk, for 
a mile or more, looked like the interior of 
an abattoir after a hard day’s work. 

**Hah! he ’s down,” cried our driver; 
and we looked out of the carriage, and saw 
that the murderer had fallen, a spear hav- 
ing struck one of his legs, and tripped him: 
but the fellow was up in a moment, and 
with a blow of his knife at these nearest 
him, which caused a hasty retreat of all 
parties, he continued his headlong course, 
yelling and jumping as he dashed at imagi- 
nary enemies in his way. 

He had now been on his running muck 
for half an hour, and nature began to assert 
its rights; for he showed signs of fatigue, 
and reeled and staggered as if his legs were 
growing weak. At this sign, his pursuers 
uttered loud shouts of joy and anticipated 
triumph, and hurled more spears and clubs 
and everything that they could lay their 
hands on. 

At last, one young fellow, who was bathed 
in perspiration, from the effect of his long 
run, hurled a spear, and it struck the mad- 
man full in the back, and nearly passed 
through his body. 

He plunged forward, and fell; and, before 
he could ri-e, a dozen spears were thrust 
into his body, and his life went out through 
huge, gaping wounds, and, even when he 
was dead, the people continued to mutilate 
the body. 

We afterward found, on going over the 
murderous route he had taken, that he had 
killed and wounded ten persons in his 
muck-running, 
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CHAPTER VI. 


A voice in the stable-yard beneath the 
window of the comfortable little room to 
which mine host of the Jolly Anglers had 
shown me the night before roused me from 
my sleep while yet the morning’s gray hung 
over the scene, It stirred my blood, even 
in the sluggishness of sleep, and brought 
me to my feet with that startled conscious- 
ness of having waked for some purpose, It 
was the voice of John Jourdaine. Think- 
ing of the scene I had witnessed the night 
before, I ground my teeth savagely, while 
the angry torrent seethed through my heart, 
as I rushed to the window and looked down, 
He was there, mounted on a noble black 
hunter, and idly snapping his ebony-mount- 
ed riding-whip, as he talked carelessly with 
the la:.dlord. I pushed up my window 
carefully to listen. 

‘* A fine morning truly, good Gregory, I 
thought it best to ride over and get a whiff 
of the air before the sun had baked every- 
thing. So matters have sped satisfactorily 
with you in my absence? House filled all 
the time, — tap-room crowded. That’s the 
state of things for the Jolly Anglers, I’ll 
be bound your pockets are getting well lined. 
Own up now, Gregory.”’ 

I could see by the fluttered, delighted air 
of the landlord that this familiar talk and 
condescending manner was a new expe- 
rience. It was almost ludicrous to see his 
anxiety to show his appreciation of such 
good nature, and his trepidation lest he 
should overstep the bounds, and provoke ill 
nature again. 

**Now you don’t mean all that, sir. 
Things are not quite so fine as you picture, 
Not but the Jolly Anglers is getting pretty 
well known; and, though I do say it who 


ought n’t, there’s not a better table or a. 


cleaner house in theshire. If your honor’d 


please to walk in and try a glass of our ak 
now.” 

And Boniface rubbed his hands gleefully, 
and his twinkling blue eyes overflowed with 
delight. 

Antoine was just coming out from the 
stable, and made a slight gesture, to which 
his master responded. 

“Ay, ay, good Gregory, get ready the 
draught, and Ill be there at once. Here, 
Antoine, I want you,” 

Gregory hurried away into the house, and 
Antoine came up to the side of the black 
hunter. Master and man were both direct- 
ly beneath my window, unconscious of the 
watchful eyes above them. 

**Well, Antoine, have you learned any- 
thing?’ demanded John Jourdaine, bend- 
ing down toward the valet with a gleaming 
eye. 

‘There was no woman came at all last 
night,” replied the servant; ‘* only one gen- 
tleman fora guest, Bill Sikes tells me he’s 
sure about it.’’ 

The riding-whip was snapped viciously, 
and the old black reared and pricked up his 
ears. 

“Try the other place then. I am not 
equal to any more than the ride over to the 
Terrace, I’ll wait here with old Gregory, 
and you may take the horse and come back 
with the dog-cart. I am dreadfully shaken 
by the night’s work, Be sure you put plen- 
ty of the cordial in the box.’’ 

“Do you think it is prudent for you to 
go?’ questioned Antoine, in the most re- 
speetful manner. ‘‘ You look’? — 

“I must go,’’ returned John Jourdaine, 
with an oath. ‘*I should think such a 
night as that I have just suffered might an- 
swer for one while, I will get home as soon 
as possible. Perdition seize that doctor! 
His famous medicine is no better than so 
much milk and water. If the attacks in- 
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crease in violence as they have done, it will 
make a finish of me before long.” 

The tone was that of mingled rage and 
bitterness, and he glanced about the yard 
apprehensively, to make sure that no one 
was within hearing. I held my breath, 
fearing that glittering eye might pierce 
through the thin white curtain of my win- 
dow and discover me. 

But the landlord came out to see why his 
guest lingered, and, slowly dismounting, 
Jobn Jourdaine passed into the little parlor, 
where the distinguished guests of the Jolly 
Anglers were received. He remained quite 
two hours at the inn, and all that time I 
was compelled to keep my room, in a most 
impatient frame of mind. The man-ser- 
vant came to my door twice to know if I 
was ready to come down to breakfast; and 
at last, in sheer desperation, I pleaded a 
headache, and asked for coffee and toast to 
be brought to my room. I was nervously 
anxious, fearing that the loquacious Boni- 
face might-Jet out to him that I had ordered 
a carriage to take me to the Terrace, and 
thus give him a suspicion of my identity. 
But at iength, from behind my retreat at 
the white-curtained chamber window, I had 
the pleasure of seeing Antoine appear in a 
light open carriage, with a pair of bay 
horses. His master entered the carriage at 
once, aud drove rapidly away; whereupon I 
descended, assumed as nonchalant an air as 
possible, called for my biil, and asked for 
the chaise which I had ordered the night 
before. 

said the landlord, bustling 
around the room, after he had deposited 
the bank bill I had paid him in his greasy 
pocket-book, “‘ they can’t complain but we 
give them plenty of company from this 
way. This is the third carriage to drive off 
from here this morning for Eglantine Ter- 
race. It would have been a saving of horse- 
flesh to have all gone in one carriage.”’ 

“The third—some one else then has 


“JT should think so. We had a message 
late last night to come over to Judge Mor- 
ton’s’for the young woman, to take hera 
matter of six miles; and Jim, who is just 
baek with the horse and chaise, says he left 
her at Colonel Cathart’s gate.’ 

“And that, with myself, is two. There 
was a third, you say?” 

“To be sure— Mr. John Jourdaine, one 
of our rising young men, a wonderfully 
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talented young gentleman, much sought by 
the gentry, and heir to one of the finest 
places in our shire. He was here taking a 
glass of my ale, I wish you had been up to 
see him; but you ’ll meet him, of course, at 
the colonel’s.”” 

“Mr. Jourdaine—Mr. John Jourdaine 
—oh, yes, I have already met him. And 
did you tell him of the sudden influx of vis- 
itors toward the Terrace?”’ 

“No. I did n’t know then that the 
young woman had gone there at all. But 
here comes the chaise, sir.”’ 

I was whirling on my way toward Colonel 
Cathart’s ina few moments after. I bade 
the dull-faced boy who held the reins drive 
briskly. Idid not expect to keep time with 
John Jourdrine’s blooded horses, but I 
wanted to arrive in season to have a word 
to say, whether comedy or tragedy ruled in 
the final act. I suspected that Catharine 
Cathart might carry matters with a high 
hand, and knew her mother was ready to 
sympathize in her mond, so that only the 
easy, good-natured colonel would be in- 
clined to say a word in extenuation of this 
misdemeanor of the governess. 

I had worked myself into a pretty state of 
excitement picturing the scene which prob- 
ably awaited me, but when I arrived at the 
Terrace I rallied my self-possession, and 
walked coolly enough into the little parlor, 
where the lackey informed me tle family 
were assembled. A suppressed excitement 
was visible, although every one rose and 
greeted me with cordiality. Eveline Eaton 
was sitting at the bay-window, with her 
shawl on her shoulders, and her bonnet ly- 
ing in her lap, her fingers nervously rolling 
the ribbon strings. The colonel was not 
pre-ent, nor was John Jourdaine visible. 
I took in the situation at a glance. The 
head of the family had gone for a candid 
consultation with the friend of the family, 
and upon the weighty opinion of the latter 
hung the decision. Miss Catharine was 
looking superbly haughty, Madge carelessly 
curious, their mother nervous and fidgety. 
As for Eveline Eaton, her face was very pale 
and sad, but a fixed, steady determination 
shone within the depths of her eyes, as she 
turned them for one brief moment on my 
face.’ I returned her a brave, encouraging 
smile. There was little attempt at conver- 
sation, and it was a relief when the colonel 
made his appearance, though he wore a 
grave, embarrassed look. He went up to 
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Eveline’s side, and spoke his words swiftly, 
as though to be soon rid of a disagreeable 
duty. 

“I regret to tell you, Miss Eaton, I can- 
not, consistently with my duty to my little 
daughter, and my respect for my family, 
allow the relations between us to continue. 
It grieves me very deeply, for | have hither- 
tolooked upon you with affectionate regard. 
Still there is no other course before me.” 

While he spoke, he laid a bank note upon 
her hand. It fluttered to the floor as Eve- 
line rose to her feet, very pale, but with a 
grand, impressive dignity. 

** You mean that I am no longer fit to be 
the governess of little May, sir. Is that the 
literal interpretation of your words?” asked 
she. 

The colonel Jooked pained and embar- 
rassed, 

** Really, Miss Eaton, I would rather not 
discuss the matter. I would have our re- 
lations terminate as amicably as possible.” 

** Ah, sir, that may be very comfortable 
for you, but do you forget how cruel and 
shameful an accusation it may be for me?” 
continued Eveline, her voice rising and 
gathering strength as she proceeded, “I 
think I have a right to demand an explicit 
reasou for your sudden dissatisfaction. 
Have I failed in any of my duties to May?”’ 

‘No, hastily replied the kind-heart- 
ed colonel, sorely distressed at his position. 
** You have suited us admirably, but — but 
—the world will talk— you can’t overlook 
such things, and yesterday’s indiscre- 
tion”? — 

“Indiscretion!” echoed Catharine, with 
a sarcastic laugh. 

Just a momentary scarlet flushed the pale 
cheeks of the governess, and an indignant 
sparkle glistened in her eye as she turned to 
the last speaker. 

“Tam not conscious that it deserves even 
so mild a name as that, Miss Cathart,’’ she 
said. ‘I remained a short time at Mr. 
Jourdaine’s house to find something I val- 
ued exceedingly, which was lost. Not wish- 
ing to detain your party, and knowing that 
1 could stay at a kind friend’s in the village 
through the night, I thoughtlessly yielded 
to my first impulse to obtain what I had 
lost.’’ 

“What was it, Miss Eaton, that you lost? 
and why should you still remain after dark- 
ness fell? for Antoine was telling Lizette 
in my hearing he left the house after dark, 
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and you were there in his master’s room,” 
said Mrs, Cathart, coming to her husband's 
relief. 

“Has Colonel Cathart asked Mr. Jour- 
daine? I saw them go together to the li- 
brary. What does Mr. Jourdaine say? A 
word from hii could set me right.” 

* Precisely,’’ replied the colonel, a little 
indignant at her persistence, ‘‘ and he does 
not speak at all. I could not get anything 
but gentlemanly evasions, until I appealed 
to his friendship to answer me honestly. 
‘Well,’ said he, ‘one question, just one, I 
will answer.’ And I asked him, ‘If May 
were a daughter of yours, Jourdaine,—a 
pure, innocent child, — would you give her 
into the charge of .this girl, who lingered so 
strangely at your house?’ ”’ i 

“And what did he answer?’ demanded 
Eveline, in a quick, nervous voice. 

** He said ‘ Nu,’ Miss Eaton.” 

** Cruel, hard-hearted plotter!’ ejaculated 
the girl. ‘‘ Heaven be praised that I es- 
caped out of his hands, as if by the very in- 
terposition of Heaven itself. And yet, 
Colonel Cathart, the reason I did not leave 
before dark was because John Jourdaine 
had locked me into a room of that house, 
and threatened that I should not leave it 
until I had promised to marry him,” 

“To marry him!—the poor, unknown 
governess to marry John Jourdaine!”’ ejac- 
ulated Catharine, rising from her seat with 
scarlet cheeks, ‘* Really, this effrontery is 
too much.”’ 

“Hush, Catharine! you forget yourself,” 
said her father, with a reproving glance, 

The young lady sat down with an angry 
to-s of her head, as she glanced again to- 
ward the obnoxious governess, 

‘*You are making a very grave charge, 
Miss Eaton. Pray do not add falsehood to 
your previous indiscretion. Remember that 
we ourselves saw that it was your voluntary 
will to remain. Would you repeat this 
same accusation if Mr. Jourdaine were 
present?” said the colonel, in a voice that 
was actually stern. 

A little quiver went over her face, but she 
still held her voice steady. 

**Of course | would, and far more than 
that. I would tell you how he has perse- 
cuted me from the very first of his appear- 
ance here, How the plot was laid to ruin 
my reputation, and drive me from this hith- 
erto peaceful home into his hateful protec- 
tion, How he has stolen from me the 
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proofs that would give to me a home and 


fortune of my own” — She paused to take 
breath and choke back a sob. 

Here came another derisive laugh from 
the infuriated and jealous Catharine, Cvlo- 
nél Cathart rang the bell, and gave the or- 
der for Mr. Jourdaine’s summons in a trou- 
bled voice, and then crussed to me, whis- 
pering, — 

**J am glad you are here. I fancy you 
were as much taken in as I. The girl is 
certainly a desperate character, and scruples 
at no audacity. Jourdaine as much as con- 
fessed to her guilt.” 

“One of them is undoubtedly guilty of 
falsehood, if nothing further,’’ returned I. 
** Let us see what he will say.”’ 

John Jourdaine came in with more non- 
chalance than I was prepared for. There 
was a little embarrassed look, but only what 
was natural considering the nature of the 


discussion, and the presence of the young 
ladies. I really believe that much was 
counterfeited, the better to further his part. 
He went directly to Catharine, whose 
flushed, indignant face betrayed the extent 
of her interest in the affair. 


“Tt is an odious termination to my little 
fete. Lam very sorry about it, Miss Catha- 
rine.” 

“*Sorry because she will not marry you? 
How long since you have played the role of 
the disconsolate and desperate lover?”’ 

He opened the great Jewish eyes, made a 
ring of the crimson lips under the glossy 
black mustache, and ejaculated, in the most 
admirably counterfeited amazement, — 

“Who will not marry me?”’ 

Every eye was on his face, and every one, 
I knew, except the helpless girl and myself, 
was entirely convinced of his innocence and 
her depravity. 

* Why, the young lady yonder. She says 
you locked her in the room, — that you have 
persecuted her to compel her to become 


your wife,’ returned Catharine, trium-. 


phantly. 

A musical laugh rippled over his lips. 
He shrugged his graceful shoulders with a 
comical grimace. 

*“*And I have been refused, have I? It is 
astonishing how I managed to summon up 
fortitude enough to bear so heart-rending a 
trial. Did the fair damsel state the reason 
of her cruel indifference? Perhaps I may 
be able to overcome it.” 

While he spoke, he looked from Catha- 
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rine back to Colonel Cathart, but never 
once glanced toward Eveline Eaton. 

“It is really too absurd, Miss Eaton. J 
am very sorry that you have so completely 
forfeited my good opinion. Pray oblige us 


by leaving us to forget,the matter as speed- 
ily as possible, I was wrong to give a mo. 
ment’s credence to so preposterous an asser- 
tion. I will send the carriage with you 
wherever you desire; but spare us any 
further folly,’”’ said the colonel, wincing be- 
neath his eye. 

. “I will go as soon as you please, Colonel 
Cathart, after [have spoken, It is my right 
to demand a hearing. This man’s persecu- 
tion may not seem so preposterous when I 
tell you that Iam not quite so humble and 
friendless and poverty-stricken as you think. 
Heaven be praised, I have a witness to cor- 
roborate this assertion, John Jourdaine— 


standing so coolly yonder, and counterfeit- 


ing so adroitly to work the ruin of an inno- 
cent girl — seeks to marry me, not from any 
love for me, —his black, sordid heart holds 
not so pure a sentiment as love, — but be- 
cause I am the only child of Ada Derne, 
who married Richard Eaton. Mr. Romaine, 
I appeal to you to give proof of my asser- 
tion.” 


“Tt is true,” answered I, briefly; ‘the 
young lady stands between the Millingford 
property and the gentleman present.”’ 

Colonel Cathart bit his lip, and glanced 
apprehensively into Mr. Jourdaine’s face. 
My eyes were upon ‘it too, and I longed to 
rush upon him and throttle him for his 
almost superhuman command of his fea- 
tures, for he still wore that calm, amused, 
slightly satirical smile. 

The poor colonel was half beside himself 
with perplexity. I thought it better to add 
another fact to set him right. 

“T have been aware of the young lady’s 
identity for some time, Colonel Cathart. 
Squire Dingley is at present at work gather- 
ing all the evidence needed to prove her 
identity, without the aid of her mother's 
private papers, which were stolen from the 
person in whose custody they were left. So 
much is certainly true,”’ 

Eveline gave me a grateful glance, and 
added, eagerly, — 

“The whole trouble comes from those 
papers. While I was at Mr. Jourdaine’s 
house, a servant girl took me one side and 
asked if my name was Eaton; and, when I 
answered yes, she asked, had I ever lost 


such and such a box? My heart was ready 


to leap for joy as I told her that I had. 
‘Find an excuse to ask Mr. Jourdaine to let 
you see his portfolio of engravings,’ said 
she, ‘and I will show you where it is, and if 
you please you may take it again. I’m not 
one to stand and see a poor motherless girl 


wronged,’ Oh! I see now it was one of his 
malignant devices, but I thought then it 
was right for me totry for the possession of 
the proofs of my legitimate claim upon the 
estate bequeathed tome. I am telling the 
truth,—oh, believe me! 1 am telling the 
truth!” 


She was looking straight into my face, 
and I returned a calm, encouraging smile, 
and she proceeded : — 

**As soon as you had gone, the girl slipped 
away, and, when I would have followed, 
the key was turned upon me. Then Mr, 


Jourdaine came. I will not harrow my own 


feelings, nor shock you, by the repetition 
of all the wicked, threatening language he 
used, —the horrible punishment he prom- 
ised if I refused to marry him that very 
night. Heaven only knows to what lengths 
he might have gone: it may be he would 
have stained his soul with the murder he 
declared himself capable of committing. 
But a merciful Providence opened the way 
for my escape. He was seized with some 
strange, appalling visitation, and could not 
stir to molest or detain me. I took the key 
of the room from his pocket, unlocked the 
door, and fled away in the darkness. Let 
him look me in the face and deuy it if he 
can,” 


She spoke with a solemnity profoundly 
impressive, even upon the prejudiced lis- 
teners about her. John Jourdaine’s clear, 
ringing laugh floated out almost as soon as 
her low, deep tones had ceased. 

“A highly romantic and well-told story, 
young woman. I can bring my servants to 
say a word in the matter. I take it you 
will require at least one witness to your 
tragical scene, to have it thoroughly be- 
lieved.”’ 

‘** Yes, Miss Eaton, you certainly ought to 
have some corroborating circumstance at 
least,’’ said the colonel. 

Poor Eveline clasped her hands sorrow- 
fully. 

“Alas, I have only Heaven. I told you 
how it was. There was no one there, or my 
screams for help would have been an- 
swered,”’ 
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Again Jobn Jourdaine’s triumphant laugh 


— low, emphatic, fiendishly exultant — rang 
out. It sent every drop of blood vibrating 
hotly through my veins. 

** It will be a rather dangerous precedent 
to establish, if either plaintiff or defendant 


is given the verdict according to their own 


testimony. Colonel Cathart, shall I send 
for my man or the maid-servants? You 
may question them without my going near 
them,”’ said the arch-fiend, in his cool, con- 
fident voice. ‘** We will have at least one 
witness in the case,”’ 


“That can be had without delay,” said I, 


stepping forward, and facing him deliber- 
ately. ‘There is a witness who can testify 
that every word Miss Eaton spoke is true, 
and that witness is here. Colonel Cathart, 
you are aware that I left the carriage at the 
village. I felt myself called upon to look 


after this young lady, whose interests Squire 


Dingley placed in my charge some time ago, 
I hurried back to Mr. Jourdaine’s cottage, 
meeting the servants he had sent away 
before I reached it. A scream in Miss Ea- 
ton’s well-known voice decided me to gain a 
post of observation, at all risks, that I 
might know when my help was needed, I 
climbed up the pillar to the lattice, and 
found footing at a small window looking 
down into the Bluebeard chamber which 
excited the ladies’ curiosity. It is, by the 


way, quite as peculiar and unique as the 
other apartments.”’ 


As I said this, I turned and looked again 
into John Jourdaine’s face. It was the 
first symptom he had shown of the slightest 


perturbation, He colored, bit his lip, and 
then grew pale again, while he spoke 
quickly, — 

‘“*“A nice pair of confederates, are they 
not, good people? Does this Yankee ad- 
venturer expect to share half the estate, and 
win the fair damsel into the bargain, if he 
hatches up this iniquitous plot?” 

The sneer fell harmless upon me. I was 
only thinking of the poor colonel’s bewil- 
derment. He looked the picture of distress 
at the predicament his guests had placed 
him in. Which should he believe? which 
condemn? 

**Send for Squire Dingley,’’ said I, 
quietly. 

He caught at that ray of hope. 


* Well, really, gentlemen, I don’t see but . 


that is the only way for me.”’ 
Eveline came hurrying to my side, the 
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tears streaming over her face, as she held 
out her hand. 

“ You were there, — you were there! Oh, 
you have indeed saved my good name!” 

“A likely story,’’ sneered John Jourdaine. 
** Behold, the damsel is only nuw made 
aware that she was rescued by this gallant 
hero. It is singular that he left her to help 
herself.’’ 

** Perhaps your selfish nature cannot un- 
derstand how one would spare a young 
lady’s delicacy, and have thought for her 
good name. I guarded her without her 
being aware of it. Twice last night my pis- 
tol covered your heart. Be thankful to 
Heaven that your fit of catalepsy came and 
saved you from the trusty weapon.”’ 

This was the second and keenest blow. 
It was singular how sensitive he could be 
about this bodily malady, and how insensi- 
ble to the deadlier imputations of soul dis- 
ease. He grew blue at the lips, and glared 
at me like a wild beast, but I went on, 
calmly, — 

“*The landlord of the Jolly Anglers will 
tell you, Colonel Cathart, at what an early 
hour this young lady arrived in the village, 
inquiring the way to her friends. Those 
friends will testify that she was with them, 
and Squire Dingley must vouch for my 
character when I relate the previous expe- 
rience.”’ 

At that moment there was heard loud 
talking on the steps without. Mrs. Cathart 
rose hastily from the window. 

** Colonel, I really believe Squire Dingley 
is at the door.”’ 

The colonel flew out, and returned ina 
moment dragging in the squire, whose jolly 
face looked rather forlorn, I fancied. He 
had evidently heard the whole story, for he 
rushed up to me, and whispered ruefully, — 

**T am so grieved for the young lady. So 
thoroughly vexed all round, that I don’t 
know what to say.”’ 

*Do you mean that you can’t help Eve- 
line?’”’ demanded I, in amazement: ‘ now, 
too, at this hour of her sorest need.” 

“TIT would to Heaven that it lay in my 
power; but this fellow has right and evi- 
dence on his side. What can I do about 
that?” 

**You hear, — you hear!’ exclaimed 
Jourdaine, triumphantly. 

Squire Dingley turned upon him fiercely. 

“There ’s nothing for you to rejoice 
about. I think your prospects go down 


John Jourdaine.” 
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about as thoroughly as any one’s can, Mr, 


** There is some misunderstanding, Squire 
Ned,” ventured I. “ We are waiting for 
you to give your testimony to the truthful- 
ness of Miss Eaton’s claim to be the daugh- 
ter of Richard Eaton and Ada Derne, and 
the heir to the Millingford property, who 
supersedes the claim of this John Juurdaine 
who is present.” 

** To be sure, to be sure. I am thorough- 
ly convinced of the matter. I have n't a 
doubt every word she tells you is the pro- 
found truth. That man, standing so defi- 
antly there, is capable of any villainy that 
will help him on his way to the coveted for- 
tune. I never doubted that,—never. I 
gave myself heartily to the work of sub- 
stantiating Miss Eaton’s claim, because I 
dreaded to see the dear old place pass into 
such wicked hands,” 

So spoke the squire, warmly and heartily. 

John Jourdaine faced him, and said defi- 
antly, — while an evil, sardonic smile was 
on his ghastly lips, and a baleful, sinister 
cunning in his eye, — 

**] dare you to do your best. I will con- 
test the matter to the last minute of my 
life. Let her produce her proofs, not alone 
of her identity, but of the legality of her 
claim. Who knows that Ada Derne ever 
married? Where is her marriage certifi- 
cate; the church record?” , 

**Double-dyed villain!’ returned Squire 
Ned indignantly, ‘‘ you thought you had 
made sure of your own possession by steal- 
ing those papers from a defenceless orphan. 
I could almost rejoice, were it not for Miss 
Eveline’s loss, that this new development 
puts the whole thing beyond yonr machina- 
tions. To dispute or to uphold Eveline 
Eaton’s claim has nothing to do with you, 
John Jourdaine; neither has Eveline Eaton, 
true daughter that she is of the legally mar- 
ried Ada Derne, anything to say. Milling- 
ford Reach has been demanded by the son 
of Raymond Millingford; a son who brings 
the proofs of his legitimate birth, and bears 
his father’s name. He arrived yesterday 
from America.” 

The words were spoken impressively ; and 
I am sure that upon one pair of ears at 
least they fell like a thunderbolt, I drop- 
ped down upon a seat, my limbs actually 
refusing to support me; and it was several 
moments before I dared to look over to 
Eveline’s face. She had concealed it from 
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every one’s observation by clasping over it 
her two slender white hands, but I saw the 
slow teats slipping through. An irresisti- 
ble impulse led me to cross over to her side, 
and lay my band upon her shoulder. She 
looked up with a tremulous smile, and said 
in a low voice, — 

** You see that Cinderella is tack again 
to her chimney-corner. I am afraid it were 
better that I had never cherished such de- 
lusive hopes. Iam a governess always now, 
and must find a new home.” 

I bent down lower, so that my low- 
breathed, earnest words could reach only 
her ears. 

** Eveline,”’ I said, ‘‘am [I selfish in find- 
ing one cause for rejoicing in this unexpect- 
ed change? When you were heiress to that 
great property, I compelled my love for you 
to remain silent. Now I am ready to de- 
clare it proudly. I am young and strong, 
and Heaven has given me some talent. In 
America, at least, I am sure of a compe- 
tence. Let me engage you for the govern- 
ess of my home and heart.”’ 

She had made no movement or gesture of 
answer, and the opportunity for me to 
speak again was lost by the sudden and 
agitated tumult which ensued. It began 
with a low shriek from Catharine Cathart, 
and then a wild exclamation from her 
mother. I turned hastily to ascertain the 
cause. There stood John Jourdaine, his 
handsome face still dark with the evil emo- 
tier.s within, but with the eyes overspread 
by a cold, glassy stare, and rolled upward, 
the features wearing a fixed, iron look, the 
upright, graceful figure rigid as if carved 
out of stone. 

‘It is a miraculous confirmation of my 
words, Miss Catharine,” exclaimed Eveline, 
in a voice of awe. ‘‘ Just such a visitation 
came upon him in the midst of his violent 
threats, and set me free. You will believe 
me now.”’ 

‘Send for Antoine,” added I. ‘‘ He will 
know just what should be done, And pray 
let us leave him. From what I have seen 

and heard, the most distressing part is yet 
to come. The catalepsy leaves him with 
epileptic spasms, or his‘room would not be 
so carefully cushioned at the walls. Pray, 
ladies, withdraw, and spare yourselves. the 
painful sight.” 

Catharine Cathart was the first to move, 
She drew away her gaze from the stiff, 


rigid figure, with a strong shudder. 1] fan- 
14 . 
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cied she was completely disenchanted. At 
all events, she was thoroughly humiliated; 
for she held out her hand to Eveline as she 
passed her, saying, siinply but very imprese- 
ively, — 

**T beg your pardon, Miss Eaton.’’ 


CHAPTER VII, 


I dragged Squire Ned away from the col- 
onel’s endless inquiries something like two 
hours after John Jourdaine’s writhing, con- 
vulsed form had been carefully transported 
to his own carriage, under Antoine’s guar- 
dianship, 

Poor Antoine! His consternation and 
alarm were pitiable, and it all seemed to 
proceed from his dread of his master’s an- 
ger when he should learn of the exposure. 
We pacified him as well as we could, but I 
certainly did not envy him the experience 
before him. 

Squire Ned was as much shocked as any 
of them by this unexpected explanation ef 
the mysterious conduct and singular ways 
of the lion of society, but very thankful, 
nevertheless, that the eyes of the Catharts 
were at last opened to the true character of 
their guest. 

** And now about the true heir, —this 
son of Raymond Millingford. Your adver- 
tisements in the American papers brotight 
him up, of course, You have seen him, I 
judge. What do you think of him, Squire 
Ned?’ I asked, eagerly. 

‘Ay, lad, I ’ve seen him, that ’s the 
worst of it. It was a blow, it was a blow, 
lad.”’ 

The ruddy face was downcast, the cheery 
tone ruefully depressed. 

“You do not like him,’ I said, in deep 


-sympathy for the brave-hearted gentleman’s 


disappointment and vexation. 

**] may own the truth to you, lad. The 
man sickened and disgusted me. I tried to 
prepare myself for poor manners maybe 
from his rough education, but I did not 
think the Millingford blood could flow in 


the veins of such a lout and mule, and low- 


natured varlet. The man will ran out that 
magnificant property in a little time, and 
spend it all in drink, and ecards, and inde- 
cent companions. He has not a manly or 
chivalrous trait in him. I would dispute 
his claim on the very strength of my repug- 
nance, and his lack of the Millingford gen- 


tlemanly spirit, but he brings positive 
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proofs, even the dying declaration of my 
own poor Raymond, duly witnessed, and a 
letter from his father in the handwriting I 
still remember so well. The mother must 
have been an ill-bred, vulgar woman. And 
yet how could Raymond Millingford — one 
of the most fastidious of gentlemen, aristo- 
cratic in his nature as well as breeding— 
ever have married such? And that such a 
hind should oust my sweet Eveline. and 
you too, my good lad, almost breaks my 
heart. That’s just the truth of the mat- 
ter,”’ 

**I am very sorry for Eveline’s sake, but 
on some accounts I am selfishly glad. I[ 
told you [should never ask her to marry 
me. See how consistent I am. This very 
day, when I learned that her great expecta- 
tions had failed her, I offered her both hand 
and heart in the most beseeching manner. 
Though I have received no answer, yet [ 
own it frankly to you, my dear squire.”’ 

**I told you I knew how the land lay. 
But, oh! to think you might have been the 
host and hostess of Millingford Reach, and 
to know that it is to be ruled by that low- 
natured clown, is trying enough.”’ 


** He may prove more agreeable than you 


anticipate,” I said, soothingly. ‘‘ There 
are some people whose rough exterior hides 
genuine worth.” 

** We shall hardly find it so in his case, 
You must go with me tomorrow, and judge 
for yourself. The other executors meet 
with us, and formally make over possession 
to him.”” And again the kind-hearted old 
colone) groaned. 

**T will certainly accept your invitation,”’ 
answered I, ‘‘and I hardly think I shall re- 
turn to the Terrace. I have prolonged my 
visit now beyond all expectations of my 
own. It is time I was returning to America 
and my business there.” 

**Don’t go yet. Why, what was the col- 
onel telling me about getting your assistance 
in regard to the machinery of the new mill 
-he is bent upon setting up?’ 

*T have n’t heard about it.’’ 

** Ah, to be sure, I was n’t to say any- 
thing about it untii he called in his pay- 
ments and found how matters stood with 
him; But there is no question about it. 
He will do it.. The thing has been in his 
head for a time, and it is a good opera- 
tion for you both. He ’ll make it worth 
while to remain in England a year or so.”’ 

. “There are some reasons why I should 
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like it, especially on Eveline’s account, that 
is, if’? — 

‘*Pshaw! there is no ‘if’ about it. It is 
plain to see you are a couple got up ex- 
pressly to order. You were made for each 
other. Now, then, let us go into the house 
and see if the tumult has subsided. I won- 
der if itis a mark of particular depravity 
that I can’t help chuckling over the figure 
our exquisite, nonchalant, autocratic John 
Jourdaine cut today in the presence of his 
most eager admirers?”’ 

“Tt will be a terribly humiliating passion 
that poor Antoine will witness. The man 
is more wroth at the discovery of his cata- 
lepsy than of his iniquity.” 

“Well, he is turned out of Millingford 
Reach; there ’s a little comfort in that.” 

I accompanied Squire Ned on his return 
to Dingley Moor, obliging myself to be pa- 
tient with the single answer from Evelint 
which came in a brief note, handed to me 
that morning by Mrs, Cathart. 


“Pray do not think me unkind, but I 
must have time to grow calm and cool; to 
throw off the excitement of the last few 
weeks, before I can see my duty plainly. 

“EVELINE.” 


I was more contented, knowing that the 
Catharts, ashamed of their ungenerous 
treatment while under the malignant influ- 
ence of John Jourdaine, were determined 
to keep her at the Terrace. 

I was sitting at the deep window of Squire 
Dingley’s library, half hidden by the green 
damask curtains, entirely engrossed by an 
American journal which Squire Ned had 
put into my hands, when Mr. Raymond 
Millingford entered the room, and I had 
my first glimpse of him without his being 
aware of my presence. Squire Ned and 
Lawyer Nickerson accompanied him, and 
all three took seats at the long table, on 
which an endless medley of stationery and 
printed matter were scattered. 

I examined him curiously. His face was 
partially averted, but I could see a set of 
coarse features, a pair of bushy, sandy 
whiskers, a dull gray eye and narrow fore- 
head, accompanying an extremely florid 
complexion. The figure was scarcely more 
presentable; ill-proportioned, the joints 
loosely hung, the gait awkward and sham- 
bling, and rendered more distasteful by the 
exceedingly costly but flashy clothing, which 


looked as if only that moment away from 
the clothier’s counter. 

He entered with a swagger, and with a 
consequential air flung himself into the 
great easy-chair wheeled before Squire Ned’s 
place at the table, and began playing with 
the euormous seals of his massive watch- 
guard with the coarse red fingers, on which 
already blazed a diamond ring. 

Something in his looks, but more in his 
gait, struck me as familiar, and when he 
spoke I was confirmed in a sudden impres- 
sion, But I sat quietly for further develop- 
ments, 

** Well, old boys, I reckon this is the last 
business before us, and tonight I can walk 
right into my rights. It’s hard on a feller 
to be put off in this style from his own 
property,”’ he said, with a swaggering air. 

“There are few heirs who receive such 
prompt acceptance, and find so few legal ob- 
stacles in their way,” replied Lawyer Nick- 
erson, with a frown. 

** Well, well, I meant no harm to you, 
sir. You’ve treated me like a gentleman, 
and you shall always have a welcome at 
Millingford Reach.” 

“Thank you,’’ returned the lawyer, stif- 
fly, finding the simpleton’s patronizing 
good-nature more irritating than the most 
unreasonable insolence could be, ‘* my busi- 
ness don’t admit of my visiting.”’ 

**Is that so? But you shall do all my lit- 
tle jobs for me, anyhow. Sue all the ras- 
cals that don’t pay up their dues, look after 
my mortgages, and them sort of affairs. I 
sha’n’t be one to stand and haggle about 
the price of work you do for me, now I tell 
you that.”’ 

The lawyer gave a little snort of mingled 
anger and disgust, and began to burrow 
among his papers as a refuge from the an- 
noyance, 

The new heir of Millingford Reach set- 
tled himself back in his chair, put his feet 
up to the table, pulled from his pocket a 
small tin box filled with tobacco, and gath- 
ering up a pinch of leaves, thrust them into 
his mouth and fell to chewing energetically, 
meanwhile contemplating with profound 
sutisfaction the sparkling steel buckles of 
his very brilliant patent-leather shoes, and 
the massive gold rings on his coarse red fin- 
gers. 

Poor Squire Ned looked at him a moment, 
and turned away with a countenance di- 
vided between disgust and sorrow. 
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“*Drive ahead, old boy; I’m ready to pay 
attention and do the signing. I’m ina 
hurry to get out there, and begin to feel at 


home. I ’m going to give a party pretty 
quick, and then you ’ll see how a thing 


ought to be done. I must make the ac- 
quaintance of the gentle folks, you know, 
Of course they ‘il all want to know me, 
There ’ll be gay times shortly at Milling- 
ford Reach, now I tell you that.”’ 

He nodded in high glee, first to the law- 
yer and then to the host, and the latter, see- 
ing that something was required of him, 
said, discon olately, — 

suppose so.”’ 

** You may bet your life on that, I’ve 
been invited out already, and they say it’s 
a fellow who does n’t knock under to every- 
body. It’s mighty civil of him, consider- 
ing l’ve cut him out. I’m going to see 
him just as soon as I get established at the 
place.”’ 

**What ’s his name?’”’ asked the lawyer, 
with a sudden show of interest. 

“‘Jourdaine, John Jourdaine; a mighty 
civil fellow, if you can tell anything by the 
looks, He ’s coming to see me, to stay 
a while, and show me how the thing ought 
to be done, after I’ve made him a visit.”’ 

“*Indeed! I congratulate you upon the 
acquisition of Mr. John Jourdaine’s friend 
ship,’’ retorted the lawyer, dryly. ‘‘ He 
has the reputation of being somewhat fas- 
tidious.”’ 

** But he knows a fellow of true grit. He 
said there was the right stuff in me. I tell 
you I am bound to shine when 1’m the 
master of Millingford Reach. I don’t like 
the name very well. Why did n’t the old 
governor call it Millingford Castle, or Mil- 
lingford Palace? Ill have it grand enough 
to be called so yet; just you wait, old boys, 
and you see,”’ 

**Our palaces and castles are for royal 
anGc noble families,” answered the lawyer, 
with a contemptuous smile. 

**We ’re all noble in America; one man’s 
as good as another,’ the young heir ex 
claimed, even his dull wits perceiving some 
thing of the supreme disdain which filled 
the thoughts of the last speaker. ‘* Maybe 
you think, sir, that I warn't anybody there, 
but 1 can tell you” — 

He had spoken thus far in a loud, author- 
alive, resentful tone, but he paused abrupt- 
ly, with open mouth and staring eyes, the 
florid hue of his complexion faded out to a 
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sickly yellow, as I came forth with extended 
hand. 

“Well, Joe, this is an unexpected meet- 
ing. When I left New York I did n’t ex- 
pect to meet you over here under such re- 
markably propitious circumstances.”’ 

His astonishment and embarrassment 
were ludicrous enough, and it seemed to 
me rather disproportioned to the case. But 
I reflected that it must be rather trying to 
any one’s nerves, when just assuming arro- 
gant manners, and asserting one’s high po- 
sition, to be confronted by one who had 
known him in such wretched circumstances 
as I had seen Joe Miller. 

He had started up from the easy-chair, 
and stood uneasily shifting from one foot 
to another, flushing crimson, and paling to 
sickly yellow. Instinctively he dropped his 
pompous manners, and gave me the old 
subservient bow. 

*It’s you, Mr. Romaine? I ’m sure I 
did n’t think —I don’t mean—I’’ — 

“You are a little astonished at seeing 
me, Joe. I beg your pardon. You are Mr. 
Raymond Miliingford now. I congratulate 


you heartily upon your wonderful good for- 
tune. Sit down, sit down, sir, don’t stand 


for me.” 

He sank back into the chair, running his 
thick fingers through his sandy shock of 
hair, as if trying to stir up some idea, or ob- 
tain a little relief from his overpowering 
confusion. 

“You knew Mr. Millingford, Romaine?” 
said the surprised and attentive Squire Ned. 

**Well, yes, more or less, I ’ve known 
him for a good many years.” And I made 
a little sign for the squire to take another 
time to push his inquiries. 

Gradually our discomfited heir recovered 
his composure, although he did not resume 
his boastful, swaggering manners, and still 
I fancied eyed me with a little suspicious 
alarm. 

“Poor, simple fellow,”’ thought I, ‘‘ does 
he fancy it will injure or better him for 
them to know that his mother was my 
mother’s washerwoman, and that since I 
have’ had a man’s work, he has been my er- 
rand boy? Rather it is for me to be dis- 
turbed by the change in our relations.” 
“IT hope your mother is well, Mr. Mil- 
lingford,’’ said I, quietly setting the exam- 
ple, and recognizing the transformation of 
his fortunes. 

He did not seem to hear me until I re- 
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peated my question, and then the same look 
of weak terror crossed his face. 

Tes, oir, she is pretty well. No, no; 
she is poorly now. She was n’t able to 
come over with me. She won’t come till 
after I’m settled a while.” 

I took the first excuse offered to leave the 
room, and give him opportunity to recover 
from his perturbation. That night he drove 
over to Millingford Reach, the last formal- 
ities having made over to him that exten- 
sive and beautiful estate. 

I pitied poor Squire Ned, as he wandered 
restlessly around his house that next day 
Nothing I could urge or invent would as- 
suage his disconsolate rebellion against the 
fate of his old comrade’s home. 

**T cannot think of him as my brave-spir- 
ited Raymond’s son. That shallow-minded, 
stupid clown, who has gone down to Mil- 
lingford Reach in such jaunty fashion. If 
only there had been the least flaw in the 
evidence he brought,—if only there was 
the faintest hope of ousting him,’’ —he re- 
peated, again and again. 

’** Would you rather see John Jourdaine 
the master?’ asked I. 

“No, no. But that refined, ladylike Eve- 
line, and you, Romaine. You two estab- 
lished there would have satisfied my high- 
est ambition.” 

*You are too kind to me, Squire Ned. 
Sometimes I stop to ask myself how it is 
possible I have come so’ completely identi- 
fied with the interests and the people here. 
My American life seems to have been a 
dream, and England and Devon the real 
home of my spirit,’’ returned I, with earn- 
estness, 

**T want you to stay with us, Romaine. 
You really seem to me like a very close 
connexion. I ’ve tried to puzzle out why 
it is I ’m so attracted toward you, but I 
don’t exactly satisfy myself, unless by de- 
ciding that you are just the brave, steady, 
gallant young fellow I should hope to see 
my son, if I had one, You must not go 
back to America. I talked a bit with the 
colonel. He’s set upon the mill, and you 
’\l hear from shortly. That will keep you 
busy a while.” 

The Squire was right. In afew days I 
received an earnest and cordial letter from 
Colonel Cathart, asking my help in getting 
up the new machinery, and giving into my 
hands the general supervision of the whole 
arrangement. The offer was too liberal to 


be carelessly declined. Besides, my inclin- 
tions all urged me to remain, and I had not 
yet received an answer from Eveline Eaton, 
I was glad enough of any excuse to get 
back to Eglantine Terrace, aud I made my 
return at an early day. 

I found the family as kind and cordial as 
upon my first appearance. Catharine was 
alittle shy and grave in my presence, but 
the reserve soon wore off. John Jourdaine’s 
name was scrupulously avoided. The col- 
onel told me confidentially that the gentle- 
man had lived in complete seclusion ever 
since the mortifying denouement at the 
Terrace, until very lately, when he heard 
of him as a close friend and boon compan- 
ion of the new proprietor of Millingford 
Reach. 

“How absurd!’ commented I. ‘‘ Noth- 
ing could be more preposterous than such a 
friendship. Jourdaine must despise and 
ridicule such a simple, stupid nature as 
poor Joe’s, and Joe must be sadly puzzied 
and perplexed by his deep and wily intel- 
lect. There is some motive, under the guise 
of friendship. If we wait patiently we 
shall discover it.” 

I met with one severe disappointment; 
Eveline was not at the Terrace. She had 
gone to Liverpool on an indefinite visit. I 
guessed something of her errand before a 
letter came. 


“You muc* still pardon me, my kind 
friend,” she Wrote, “that I cannot give yet 
the answer you asked for. I must still 
struggle for light. I do not see clearly 
what is right, nor ain I able to overcome 
the pride which refuses to receive all with- 
out being able to return aught. At least I 
ask for an untarnished name, and the proofs 
of my mcther’s lawful marriage, which Mr. 
John Jourdaine has dared impeach. I am 
here in Liverpool, trying to find the missing 
links. There is some mystery about Nancy 
Lermont’s refusal to testify in my behalf. 
She suffers keenly in my presence, and I am 
sure longs to be free to help me, but is re- 
strained by some iron hand, and that hand 
who can doubt is Jolin Jourdaine’s? The 
trouble, I fancy, has some connection with 
Johnny Lermont, her only son, who is rep- 
resented to me as a bad, reckless boy, and 
who was recently in John Jourdaine’s ser- 
vice. Iam told that you are to remain in 
England some length of time. If, then, you 
care to wait any longer, you shail have an 
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answer before you leave for America. [ 
give you this information as so much cor- 
solation for the suspense, Had you asked 
meé when I was 80 certain of my claim to 
the Millingford estate, you would have re- 
ceived a glad and unhesitating answer from, 

“Yours in deepest esteem and friendship, 

“EVELINE.” 


I read the letter thoughtfully, and could 
not find heart to be dissatisfied with it, be- 
catise it was so much like the dear girl her- 
self. Moreover, I did not find it so very 
discouraging upon re-perusal. I went, 
therefore, with a cheerful, hopeful mind to 
the new work appointed to me, and was 
soon deep in the problems of mechanism, 
of warp and loom, wheel and engine. And 
the weeks slipped away, and still Eveline 
was absent, and still I remained in trustful 
content, busy over the colonel’s plans, 

We heard frequently from Millingford 
Reach. The whole country was flooded 
with rumors of the wild doings there. Poor, 
simple Joe was going to ruin faster than 
ever now that he had become transformed 
into the master of that fine old house. He 
had yielded himself wholly to the evil coun- 
sels of the riotous companions who had 
gathered like vultutes around him. Moved 
to vonrpassion at the prospect for the poor, 
witless youth, we went over to make a ¢all, 
Colonel Cathart and myself, intending to 
remonstrate seriously with him, and try to 
show him the folly of his conduct. The 
first face which confronted us was that of 
John Jourdaine. He spared us the annoy- 
ance of conversation by rising from his seat 
beside the master of the house, and walking 
out of the room. 

But we soon learned how completely his 
strong, subtle mind had obtained the mas- 
tery over the feeble intellect of this degen- 
erate scion of the house of Millingford.. He 
heard what we had to say without the in- 
dignation I had expected, but with cold im- 
passiveness and incredulity. 

“T can trust Mr. Jourdaine. He’s the 
right sort of a gentleman, so all the folks 
hereabouts tell me, and I do just as he tells 
me. Maybe I drink pretty good brandy, 
but it ’s a deuced pity if'a man of fortune 
like me can’t be allowed that much,” he 
answered Colonel Oathart. 

With me he was stili uneasy and embar- 
rassed, I fancied because he could not for- 
get his old habit of subservient humility, 
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and did my best to help him overcome it by 
addressing him carefully by his new name, 
and with due respect. 

He seemed conscious himself of his own 
formality, and awkwardly attempted to be 
confidential. 

“I’m much obliged, I’m sure, Mr. Ro- 
Maine, that you cared enough about me to 
come and speak about it. But you need 
u’t be uneasy, because Mr. Jourdaine’s 
here, and he looks after me, and shows me 
what ’s the way a rich gentleman like me 
ought to behave. I ’m going to steady 
down by and by. I’m thinking of looking 
after a wife, you see, and I’ve an idea I’ve 
found just the right sort of one, and it’s 
not strange in me, either. I’ve been down 
to see her in Liverpool, and told her that 
she must make this her home, anyhow. 
She’s a nice pretty girl, looks just like a 
lady, sir. Mr. Jourdaine he says she’s the 
right sort for the mistress here, but I’m 
not to say so until she’s used tome, Jour- 
daine says that ’s the style here in England. 
You and I don’t know much about it. I 
tell you what, sometimes I think America’s 
the place, after all, Perhaps some time I 
shall sell out and go home.” 

There was a little wistful, homesick ca- 
dence in the voice which touched me. 

“You don’t mean that you look upon 
America as your home, now that you are 
settled here in this charming place? Why, 
I have grown to feel as if Devon was the 
very spot in all the world where I belong, I 
like it so much. But you will feel more 
settled when your mother comes.”’ 

I wondered what had brought back that 
look of weak terror and alarm, and could 
not guess, as he faltered out, — 

“My mother? Oh,I don’t know. She 
won’t come this year, any way. I’ve sent 
her home some money. She’ll be a lady 
now, you know. You are going back to 
America pretty soon, a’n’t you?” 

“Not very soon. I’ve taken some busi- 
ness in hand which will keep me here some 
time, You ’ll hear about it pretty soon, 
when Colonel Cathart gets matters ar- 
ranged.” 

What ailed the fellow? I was quite out 
of patience with him. He grew fairly blue 
about the mouth, and his eyes were as 
brimful of anguish and foolish terror as 
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such pale, expressionless pupils could show, 
What was it about his mother which touched 
him so keenly? I hastened to change the 
subject, and said, jocosely, — 

So there is already ayoung lady? Weill, 
that ’s to be expected. 1 hope she will be a 
quiet, sensible gentlewoman, who will look 
after you and keep you steady.” 

He brightened again, 

“T like her looks, She’s all of that, a 
perfect lady, any fool could see. I have n’t 
asked her yet, you know. I’ve only sent 
for her to come and live here. It’s no 
more ’n her right.”’ 

I started, struck for the first time by a 
suspicion of the truth, and spoke as quietly 
as I could, — 

“Perhaps I know her. Is her name Eve- 
line?” 

“That ’s it. What a feller you are, now, 
to guess. It’s Miss Eveline Eaton, to be 
sure.” 

* And what has the young lady answered 
to your proposal?”’ 

“TI have n’t got it, yet. Mr. Jourdaine 
says it is n’t time.”’ 

** Ah! indeed, so Mr. Jourdaine is your 
mentor in love as well as law? Take care 
that he don’t betray you in both,” 

While I spoke I heard a low rustle outside 
the window. It was partly unclosed, and 
in a moment I was aware that John Jour- 
daine on the outside had listened to all our 
conversation. I meant he should have one 
thrust in a vulnerable part, so I said in a 
careless tone, — 

“T doubt very much whether you will 
hear from Miss Eaton, It won’t do to de- 
pend too strictly upon Mr. Jourdaine’s 
judgment. People think his brain is soft- 
ening beneath those repeated attacks. 
Which does he have oftenest, now, cata- 
lepsy or the epileptic attacks?” 

Satisfied as regarded Mr, Jourdaine, after 
this last attack I made my adieux. That it 
took effect may be inferred from the cir- 
cumstance that our visit was never returned, 
and that when we met the Millingford car- 
riage the curtains were hastily pulled down, 
or the horses’ heads turned in another di- 
rection. 

I did not see the poor simple heir for two 
months again, and that meeting was our 
last. 
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' THE SOLDIER OF LIBERTY. 


FROM THE SPANISH OF FERNANDO CALDERON OF MEXICO. —BY SANDA ENOS, 


‘On a strong and fiery charger 
Rides a solitary warrior. + 
Young is he, and full of ardor, 
And steel-clad from top to toe. 
To his belt a sword is hanging, 
By his side a lance is resting, 
From his features hope is beaming, 
' And his eyes with valor glow. 


Baring his right hand, he gently 
Strokes his courser’s swelling shoulder, 
And his long mane which the breezes: 
Toss about in boisterous play; 

And the faithful creature, feeling 
The caresses of his master, 

Proudly flings in air his forehead, 
And sends forth a shrilly neigh. 


Flecks of fleecy foam lie thickly 
On his sable limbs and bosom, 
And beneath his haughty tramping 
Loud the flinty highway rings; 
And unto his charger’s footfalls, 
And unte his armor’s clanging, 
In a voice that aye shall echo, 
Thus the youthful soldier sings: ' 


“Fly, my noble comrade! fly 
O’er the plain! 

Onset shouts that rend the sky 
Cannot cool thy courage hot; 
And the cannon’s hissing shot 

Thou dost face with high disdain. 
On a hundred fields of carnage 

Thou hast heard it threaten thee, P 
And hast deemed it fame’s precursor 

And the pean of the free. : 
Cowards mid their fetters’ rattle 

Draw of peace the shameful breath: 
Heroes in the front of battle id ail 
Seek for liberty or death. rC 


**Let base lords with flattery 
The tyrant feed, 

“And unto him bend the knee, 
That they may in splendor live: 
For their riches I ’d not give 

My poor saddle and my steed. 

Though delicious strains of music¢ 

Through their mansions echo gay, © 
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I had rather, O my charger! 
Listen to thy lofty neigh. 
Cowards mid their fetters’ rattle 


Draw. of peace the shameful breath: 
Heroes in the front of battle 


Seek for liberty or death. 


“Forth from home, sweet home, I went; 
Left the charms 
Of a life of calm content 
To unsheathe a soldier's blade, 
And, with bosom undismayed, 
Tore me from my darling’s arms, 
At the moment of our parting, 
Ah! what bitter tears she showered! 
But high courage filled my being, 
And my sorrow overpowered, 
Cowards mid their fetters’ rattle 
Draw of peace the shameful breath: 
Heroes in the front of battle 
Seek for liberty or death, 


“Fly, my noble comrade! fly! 
‘Time has sped, 
And has brought the moment nigh 
To display thy fiery manner, 
And to prance upon the banner 
Waving o’er the tyrant’s head. 


Through his lofty, brilliant palace, 


Arrogantly. thou shalt tramp: 
On his prostrate, craven body, 
Furiously thou shalt stamp. 
Cowards mid their fetters’ rattle 
Draw of peace the shameful breath: 


Heroes in the front of battle 
Seek for liberty or death.” 


Thus the martial youth goes singing, 
Now, all suddenly, comes breaking 
On his ears a heavy rumble 

As of combat far away. 


Quick he braces in the stirrups, 
Grasps his lance with hand of iron, 


And exclaims, in burning accents, 
** Forward! forward to the fray!’’ 


In hie bie 
Scintillates the light of glory, — 
Of successful strife a presage, 
And of liberty a flash; 
And his voice rolls, and: reverb’ rates 
Through the deep clefts of the mountain 
Like the. first far-distant thunder 
That portends the tempest’s erash. 


Toward the scene of coming conflict ~ 
Eagerly the gallant charger 
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Darts as darts the vivid lightning 
Through the black vault of the sky; 

And the soldier fades from vision 

In a lurid cloud of powder: 

But his sabre flashes through it, 
Though it rings to heaven his cry. 


Cowards mid their fetters’ rattle 

Draw of peace the shameful breath: © 
Heroes in the front of battle 

Seek for liberty or death. 


New Hartford, N.Y., 1877. 


LESTER CLAYTON’S WARD. 


BY JOHN A. PETERS. 


In an old, rickety house, by the side of a 
deep, dark forest, nearly overshadowed by 


the thick, tangled branches of innumerable 
trees, Mildred Rocheford lay dying. Dark 
and stormy it was without; a cruel, merci- 
lesa wind sweeping rudely by with its devas- 
tating force, sending the huge raindrops 
in torrents against the window-panes, and 


swaying to and fro the grand old forest 


trees, until they seemed in imminent dan- 
ger each moment of being torn up from 
their roots. Ever and anon the heavens 
were lit up with, and made perfectly re- 
splendent by, vivid chains of lightning, 
which gleamed athwart the wrathful sky for 
an instant, only to be succeeded by dark- 
ness doubly, awfully intense; and now and 
then the sound of terrible, majestic thunder 
burst forth with solemn distinctness upon 
the earth, and, penetrating sharply iuto the 
interior of the old hut, created a dreary, 
uncanny noise, which frightened sadly the 


slender, pale-faced little maiden who knelt 


there in sorrow by the bedside of her dying 
mother, ‘ 

**O my God! will Lester Clayton never. 
never come?’ The dying woman raised 
herself in the bed with a mighty effort, and 
wrung her pale, emaciated hands spasmodi- 
cally together, as she wailed forth the words, 
rendered scarcely audible by the warring of 
the elements without; and then, with a 
heart-broken sigh, her head lay back on the 
pillow again, and she lay there white and 
motionless as the dead. 

The young girl started up with a bitter 
ery. ‘‘ Mother! mother!’ she shrieked, 
But no voice answered her; no sound broke 


the awful stillness of that room save the 
dull, monotonous thud of the rain as it beat 


a discordant reveille upon the roof, and the 
wind as it rushed by in its maddening fury, 
sounding not unlike the last despairing sigh 
or agonizing groan of a lost, remorseful 
spirit, full of pain, as it died away in the 
distance; and Mildred Rocheford’s daughter 


started shudderingly back from the bedside, 


wringing her hands in bitter agony, and 
weeping great, burning tears, thinking her 
mother was no more. 

** Dead! dead!’ she cried; “‘ and, oh! what. 
will become of me now? Mother, mvther!’’ 


And little Miriam leaned sobbingly over the 


white, saintly face, just as Mrs, Rocheford, 


who had only fainted, came back to con- 
sciousness. 

** Miriam, where are you?’’ she called. 

** Here, mother,’”’ the girl said, as she 
took the thin hand in her chill palm. ‘*O 
mother, you lay there so cold and still, and 


your face was so deathly white, I feared you 
were dead. Oh, you will not, must not die, — 
and leave me all alone in this cold, heartless 
world! Tell me, mother, you will not die, 
and leave your little Miriam all alone!’ 
And the child gazed up with an earnest, 
pleading glance in the starry, midnight orbs 
that were looking down upon her with in- 
effable tenderness, 

Stifling with a great effort the convulsive 
sobs that threatened to overwhelm her as 
she thought of leaving her daughter to bat- 
tle with the heartless world, without, per- 
haps, a single protector, Mrs, Rocheford 
said, “Alas! Miriam, I would that I might | 


remain with you longer, but God’s hand is 


beckoning me on, and ere many more mo- 
ments shail have elapsed I shall have passed 
away from this world of sin and sorrow, and 
be, I trust, forever at rest. My only regret 
is in leaving you unprovided for. O my 
God! what will become of my poor child if 
Lester Clayton does not come?” A shud- 
der shook her frame; her face grew, if pos- 
sible, more ghastly and corpse-like than 
ever; and again little Miriam believed that 
her mother was no more. But it was only 
a passing faintness, and ere long she re- 
sumed, — 

* Miriam, it is hard, intensely hard, for 
you to know that ere another sun shall 
shine with all his dazzling glory down upon 
this sin-stained world your mother will be 
numbered amongst the dead; but He who 
in his infinite mercy is compassionate to all 
those who put their trust in him will never 
forsake my little daughter. What time is it 
now, child?” 

«It is on the stroke of twelve, mother,” 
Miriam replied, after looking at the gro- 
tesque-faced clock that ticked monotonously 
on, little heeding that with every passing 
moment it was ticking away the life of the 
pallid, beautiful woman lying on yonder 
couch, with hair of midnight blackness fall- 
ing in clustering masses around a face love- 
ly as a poet’s dream. 

“Nearly twelve,” the woman murmured, 
“and Lester Clayton not here yet. It can- 
not be he has forgotten his playmate! God 
grant he may come soon, or I know not 
what will happen to Miriam. I have buta 
few minutes more to live, and I have so 
much to say, and my strength is even now 
deserting me. Miriam,” she again called. 

“Yes, mother. What can I do for you?” 
And the child pushed back from her brow 
the heavy masses of golden hair falling in 
an almost inextricable state of confusion 
around her, as she bent tenderly over the 
bed whereon reposed her dying mother, 

‘“T want you to hand me the bottle, Mi- 
riam, that you will find on yonder stand. 
Something assures me that Lester Clayton 
will be here soon, and I wish to revive my 
sinking spirits sufficiently to think of what 
I have to communicate to him. Have you 
found it, child?” 

“* Yes, mother: here it is,” the young girl 
answered, handing her the vial. 

Mrs. Rocheford grasped it with trembling 
hands, and, applying it to her mouth, man- 
aged to force a part of its contents down her 
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throat. The cordial appeared to revive her, 
and she lay there apparently calm and quiet, 
when suddenly the clock rang out loud and 
clear the hour of midnight; but ere the 
sound had ceased echoing through the 
gloomy room the door was thrown abruptly 
open, and a tall, stately man, enveloped in 
a huge black cloak, with a big hat slouched 
low over his face, came with rapid, noise- 
less steps into the apartment. Hastily di- 
vesting himself of cloak and hat, he tossed 
them, wet and glistening, in a heap in one 
corner of the room, and then went up to the 
bedside, and looked down upon Mildred 
Rocheford, who lay there tranquil and still, 
and unutterably beautiful, a great peace 
athwart her exquisite face; a transcendently 
happy light shining from her liquid orbs, as 
she encountered the glance of Lester Clay- 
ton, her former playmate, after the lapse of 
twelve years, 

‘And so you have come at last, Lester? 
I feared that ere my urgent message could 
reach you I should have passed away from 
this world of sorrow. But God is merciful: 
he has heard my prayer. And how have 
you been these many years?” she queried, 
watching with unwonted tenderness the 
working of his bronzed, handsome face. 

“As well, nay, better than might have 
been expected, Mildred, after my painful re- 
jection by you. O Milly?’ he went on, 
with tender cadence, “after you refused 
me, and eloped with Guy Rocheford, I 
prayed that I might die, so deeply, passion- 
ately, I loved you then! But now, after 
long and dreary years have passed into 
oblivion, I can meet your eyes without feel- 
ing for you more than a brother’s tender- 
ness. And now, Milly, may I inquire the 
reason of your sending for me this dark and 
stormy night, when all things in nature are 
at variance? Can I render you any assist- 
ance?”’ 

“You can, Lester, if you so desire. I 
am dying! Already I feel life’s fitful breath 
leaving my body, and I realize full well that 
my allotted time on earth is short; and ere 
my weary soul escapes from its frail tene- 
ment of flesh, I would have you promise 
that, for the sake of the years dead and 
gone, you will become a father to my child, 
who will soon be motherless.”’ 

The petition was preferred in a pleading, 
wistful tone, her large dark eyes peering 
mournfully into his, as if she would pene- 
trate into the innermost’ recesses of his 


heart, and interpret there his every thought 
and feeling. r 

TI promise, Mildred, I will faithfully 
and lovingly accomplish every act, however 
difficult or trivial, you may exact of me, 
and will become, as far as it lies within my 
power, a father to Miriam; and as I deal 
with the trust you are about to repose in 
me, so may He, who is now overlooking us, 
and listening to our every word, deal with 
me!” 

The words were uttered in a low, solemn 
tone that thrilled through and through Mil- 
dred Rocheford’s frame. She cast one long, 
loving glance at him who twelve years ago 
had asked her to be his wife, and, with the 
names of Lester and Miriam upon her lips, 
she fell back dead. 

A piercing, prolonged shriek from little 
Miriam, and down on the floor by her dead 
mother she knelt, burying her face in her 
hands, her wealth of cloudy golden hair 
falling disorderly about her; her soft blue 
eyes brimful of tears, which ever and anon 
fell in glistening drops upon her dead moth- 
er’s face; while the wind and rain without 
still blended their voices together into one 
dirge-like refrain, sending a weird, vague 
feeling of impending evil to Lester Clay- 
ton's heart, which he never forgot to his 
dying day. And there on acouch, with a 
face faultless as an angel’s, a smile of se- 
raphic loveliness still hovering around her 
lips, lay the cold and inanimate form of the 
once gifted and fascinating Mildred Roche- 
ford. And Lester Clayton knew that hence- 
forth he had a vow to fulfill, a duty to ac- 
complish, in order to keep his words pure to 
the dead; and there arose in his heart a 
profound feeling of love and tenderness for 
Milly’s child, who was now parentiess, and, 
stooping down, he imprinted a kiss on his 
protege’s lips, murmuring softly, — 

** Yes, Mildred, I will rigidly adhere to 
my vow. Miriam shall be to me as adaugh- 
ter; that is, if”? — A dark shadow swept 
across his handsome face as he checked 
himself, and, in uncontrollable agitation, he 
started up, and began pacing the floor, mut- 
tering words to himself that must have 
troubled him wonderfully, judging by the 
uneasiness his open countenance displayed. 

All at once ‘*‘ How will Georgia like it?” 
burst involuntarily from his quivering lips. 
Going up to the table, he took from his 
vest-pocket a photograph, scanning with 
partial eyes the proud, high-bred face en- 
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graved thereon, and whieh certainly looked 
grand and beautiful beyond compare as the 
rays of light flashed artistically from the 
lamp upon it. 

‘** My proud, beautiful one!’ he said, rap- 
turously, kissing the picture again and again 
as he reflected. ‘‘ Only two more days, and 
the brilliant belle, the haughty, peerless 
Georgia Verne, will be my wife, and my 
happiness will be complete.” Yet even as 
he rey eated the words a vague presentiment 
of coming evil oppressed him, and warned 
him that his glowing dream might not come 
to pass. But, stifling his conscience, he 
bade the terrible feeling begone, and, wrap- 
ped in an Elysian dream, he sat there hour 
after hour, not heeding in the least the slen- 
der maiden, who, exhausted by sorrow, had 
at last fallen asleep by the side of the dead; 
not heeding the storm without, which still 
kept up its stupendous fury; sat there while 
the rain beat upon the roof, and dashed 
against the sides of the old cabin, and tin- 
kled on the window-panes, while the wind 
shrieked through the spectral forest like a 
disembodied spirit from Tartarus, and lash- 
ed with its unfeeling breath the gigantic 
trees, which rocked to and fro, and bowed 
low their branches before its fell power as 
they acknowledged a master to be feared; 
sat there while the lightning played and 
gleamed like fiery serpents through the inky 
sky, while the thunder boomed and crashed 
and exploded like cannons about the hut; 
sat there until the heavings of the elements 
were stilled, — until the rage ofthe storm 
had spent itself, — until a roseate streak of 
light came stealing softly through the win- 
dow, heralding the joyful tidings that the 
tempestuous night had passed, and morn- 
ing, glorious morning, had come at last, 

Toward the close of the day, in a quiet 
spot in the valley, where the grass lay green 
and bright, and the lovely, silver-green 
tresses of the weeping-willow swayed mourn- 
fully yet soothingly over the newly made 
grave, they laid Mildred Rocheford to rest. 
And Lester Clayton took his adopted daugh-, 
ter home, where she was kindly welcomed 
by his housekeeper, and the world seemed 
not altogether desolate to the orphan. 


Lester Clayton sat in the elegant drawing- 
room of Robert Verne’s imposing mansion, 
impatiently awaiting the appearance of his 
promised bride, — handsome and stately as 
usual, swarthy as a Paynim, but not en- 
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tirely at his ease. A foreboding of coming 
harm, which he could not rid himself of, 
still oppressed him vaguely, but the feeling 
was dispelled as the door opened, and a 
lady, imperial as Juno, glided into the 
room. 

Very, very beautiful was Gepazia Verne, 
with her haughty, patrician face, on whose 
every lineament were distinctly written 
pride and self-will; eyes dark and fascinat- 
ing as an ominous cloud; and hair whose 
midnight blackness, fulf of purplish lights, 
fell in irregular, tendril-like ringlets, lending 
an indescribable, queenly grace to the proud 
head. She was habited in a robe of gold 
and crimson, which feil in heavy, statu- 
esque folds around her majestic form, trail- 
ing the floor in its costly magnificence, and 
gleaming like a living flame as she came 
forward, stately and self- possessed as a 
royal princess, to meet the man who, ere 
another sun should drop to rest behind the 
western hillx, would have the right to con- 
trol in part her actions. 

“Georgia, my own Georgia,” Clayton 
said, rising and folding her in his arms, and 
imprinting a kiss upon her upturned brow. 

She returned the kiss with equal fervor, 
saying playfully, ‘‘And so, Lester, you have 
made your appearance at last? Methinks 
you are somewhat negligent in your at- 
tendance upon your promised bride. What 
has prevented your coming before?”’ 

.“ Circumstances arising rendered my 
coming before simply impossible, Georgia. 
A quondam playmate of mine, living in an 
out-of-the-way place, with but one neighbor 
near, with no friends and no money, a wid- 
ow, knowing that she was on the verge of 
death, sent forme. I went, arriving barely 
in time to see her die. She prevailed upon 
me to adopt her daughter asmy own. Bat 
let me tell you the story.’”? And Lester 
Clayton commenced and related the events 
of the previous night. 

The starry orbs of the magnificent beauty 
flashed ominously, and her tone was very 
scornful as she said, “ You ’ve adopted this 
waif as your own, Lester?” 

“T have,” Clayton replied, beginning to 
tremble with an undefined fear. 

suppose, Lester, lam not willing 
to accept Mildred Rocheford’s daughter as 
my own?” 

‘Then, Georgia, passionately as I idolize 
you, we must part. I cannot break my vow 
made to a dying woman; ¢annot perjure my 
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soul by a falsehood. But, Georgia, you are 
only trifling! You will for my sake receive, 
and be a mother to, the daughter of my 
once dearest friend 

Never!’ The superb figure was lifted 
to jts loftiest height; the arrogant head was 
thrown proudly back; while the splendid 
eyes shone with a contemptuous glance’ 
through the long, shadowy lashes that par- 
tially veiled them as the word burst forth so 
vehemently from her lips. 

Georgia Verne was proud as Lucifer, and 
the words “‘ then we must part” had nettled 
her to the quick, and she went on rapidly: 
“* Never, Lester Clayton, never, I say! You 
must choose between me and this awkward 
waif of poverty. There is no other alterna- 
tive. If you adopt her, I will never be your 
wife; but, on the other hand, if you send 
her adrift, then will I fully and freely ful- 
fill my plighted troth. Your decision, sir?’ 
And the tone was hard and icy, and the 
black eyes had in them a reddish blaze, as if 
they would ere long emit vivid sparks of fire 
as she asked the question. 

Turning upon her his darkly handsome 
face alive with suffering, his fine brown 
eyes full of a troubled light, he said proud- 
ly, but, oh, with what profound depth of 
suppressed, concentrated pain and misery in 
his voice! — 

“Then, Georgia Verne, we must part. 
The cruel verdict just given by you renders 
our marriage out of the question, for I ean- 
not, dare not, break my oath made to a 
dying woman, much as I have loved you. 
In doing so, I have no doubt made an egre- 
gious mistake, and therefore the sooner rec- 
tified the beyter. But, oh, how I have been 
deceived as to your character! I unought 
you pure and guileless as a snowflake, lov- 
ing me enough to sacrifice your wish to 
mine when you knew me to be in the right; 
whereas I find you ottt te my ¢ost to be 
wicked and designing, and heartless as that 
image hewn from stone I was telling you of 
the other day! Farewell?’ And, with a 
slight conge, Lester Clayton left the room; 
while, with a frenzied cry, the imperious 
belle flung herself upon the floor, clinching 
her peari-tinted hands together, and moan- | 
ing like a wounded kid, for the man who | 
had left. her was the only being she had any 
affection for. 

But her pride was, if possibie, even ’ 
stronger than her love; and 60, exorcising 
by a supreme effort what she styled her . 
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weakness, Miss Verne arose, and, with her 
haughty head thrown back, her red lips 
curved in a Satanic smile, began pacing the 
floor with slow, measured steps, which soon 
increased to a rapid tread. On and on, like 
a mad, fretted tigress, she paced, striving in 
vain to quell the dull pain tugging so greed- 
ily at her heart-strings, until, from sheer 
exhaustion, she was compelled to stop. 
While, miserable and wretched, Lester Clay- 
ton proceeded on his way, musing on the 
tragic consummation of this his second 
bright dream, and wondering if it were a 
sin for him to love; or, if not, why it was 
his love always ended thus, 


Seven years have drifted into eternity 
since Lester Clayton adopted the daughter 
of Mildred Rocheford as his own, and, from 
an awkward, simple little girl of eleven, 
Miriam has expanded into a graceful, mys- 
teriously pretty. maiden of eighteen, with 
fair, luxuriant hair, threaded with sunny 
gleams, and soft, frightened eyes, blue as 
the sunlit sky above, that had in thema 
wistful, far-away look, as if searching for 
some one who never came, For the past 
five years Miriam had been attending a first- 
class ladies’ institute, sent there by Clay- 
ton, — who, after his estrangement from 
the arrogant daughter of Robert Verne, had 
been traveling in distant countries; but her 
education being now completed, she had re- 
turned home, and tonight was to witness 
her debut in society, under the chaperonage 
of Mrs. Towers, a widow lady, and an old 
friend of Lester Clayton. 

Without the slightest attempt to attract 
attention was Miriam attired this evening, 
but very elegant and attractive she appeared 
in her robe of silken blue, with her fair yel- 
low hair knotted back by clusters of milk- 
white snowdrops, which well became her 
pale, statuesque beauty, Tonight a wild 
unrest pervaded her whole being, and ren- 
dered her excessively nervous. It seemed 
to Miriam as if the spirit of her guardian 
were hovering near, and she should behold 
him that night. Here she fell into a deep 
Rembrandtesque study, a panoramic view 
shooting before her bewildered vision, in 
which was a chaotic medley of scenes, 
prominent above all one which for seven 
years had been engraved indellibly upon 
her memory. It was this: A low-browed 
hut slumbering on the edge of a forest, 
over-arched by the tangled limbs of hem- 


locks and cedar-trees; a couch upon whieh 
rested the figure of a woman, placid and 
motionless, locked in death’s last sweet 
sleep; a tall, dark man of commanding pres- 
ence who had promised to protect the sob- 
bing ebild crouching down by the window- 
sill, scared beyond the power of speech. — 
with a lighted lamp on the table casting 
phosphorescent gle:ms about the room, and 
lightning irradiating the earth without. 

Methinks even now she could hear the 
clock tick on in its ceaseless monotone; the 
thunder crash and reverberate through the 
mountains; the wind chanting its storm- 
anthem just the same as on that fearful 
night, Methinks she could hear that voice 
which had such an inexpressible charm for 
her reiterating the vow to care for her; and, 
as she thought of him a wanderer in fore gn 
lands, her slight form swayed like a frail 
reed in a tempest, and low her troubled face 
was buried in her hands as she prayed in 
eager, earnest tones that He who keeps 
guard o’er us on sea or land might bring her 
guardian safely to his home. Ah! how 
would she have felt if she had but known 
that Madame Rumor, whose predictions are 
not always to be relied upon, asserted that 
through her instrumentality he had lost a 
bride and become an exile? 

The door opened, and her musings were 
cut short by the entrance of her maid, who 
announced the carriage in readiness for her 
mistress. Sadly Miriam arose, and followed 
her maid from her room, —on her sweet 
face a look of peace resting that had been a 
stranger there for years, 

Half an hour later she stood in the bril- 
liantly illuminated parlor of the exclusive 
Rutherfords, watching curiously the motley 
of fashionably arrayed people visible there, 
when her glance fell upon the colossal fig- 
ure of a man whose face was very much 
bronzed by constant exposure to Eastern 
suns; upon whom her eyes were at once 
riveted, for she recognized him as her guar- 
dian, — Lester Clayton; though how he 
came to be there, and why he did not make 
his appearance at home first, she was un- 
able to conjecture. She looked at him long 
and earnestly, noting the sarcastic sneer 
about the clear, chiseled lips, thinking he 
must bave grown harder and colder than 
when he had adopted her, and striving to 
analyze her feeling for that stern, cold man, 
whose eyes were roving over that vast as- 
sembly of people, hoping, perhaps, he might 
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see there present the arrogant daughter of 
Robert Verne, whom even as he gazed 
athwart that vast “* sea of faces’ he espied, 
—handsomer, haughtier than of yore, but 
unmistakably Georgia Verne. 

Without a single vestige of color suffusing 
his dark cheek as he beheld her who once 
had wielded a power over him well nigh as 
fatal as that wielded over Samson by Deli- 
lah, he walked coolly, deliberately across 
the room, up to where she was standing 
encompassed with a retinue of admirers, 
with the wit, the persiflage, the homage of 
the gallants circling about her. 

He made her a profound salaam. ‘ And 
again, Miss Verne, I have the pleasure of 
meeting you, after the space of many years.”’ 

A wave of crimson darted across Miss 
Verne’s face, mounting even to her brow, 
then receded, leaving her marble pale. Her 
rich voice quavered a trifle as she said, “I 
was not aware, Mr. Clayton, you were in 
town. I shall be delighted to renew our ac- 
quaintance.”’ 

And she spoke truly, for she loved this 
“dark, stately cavalier’? more passionately 
than of yore, and she grew very gay and 
affable as she thought, “I will win him 
back to his olden allegiance; and this time, 
come what will, I shall reign mistress of his 
name and heart.” So she conversed ani- 
matedly on the matters of the day, — and 
her colloquial powers were of the highest 
order, — when he checked her in the midst 
of an elegan:ly rounded sentence, replete 
with imagery. : 

**Excuse me a moment, Miss Verne. I 
believe, nay, I am quite certain, that I see 
my ward, Miss Rocheford, here.” 

Robert Verne's daughter frowned percept- 
ibly as he moved away, —a feeling of hate 
surging up in her heart against Miriam 
Rocheford, and she flushed and paled alter- 
nately as she saw her now for the first time. 
And well might she do so. For as the sil- 
very splendor of the Parsee’s idol is eclipsed 
by the far greater glory of the dazzling sun, 
so was Georgia Verne, radiantly handsome 
though she was, eclipsed by the slender, 
girlish creature with the gold-brown hair, 
growing Cleopatra-like low on her brow, 
and snow-white complexion, whose costume 
was as unpretentious as the attire of a reli- 
gieuse. 

The belle was bitterly anathematizing the 
fate that had made Lester Clayton adopt 
Miriam Rocheford as his child, when she 


observed him leading the graceful girl up to 
her, and she wreathed her scornful lips in 
smiles as he said graciously, presenting 
Miriam to her, “* My ward, Miss Rocheford, 
— Miss Verne.” 

She inclined her head in recognition of 
the introduction, with the baleful look of a 
Medusa in her orbs, that made Miriam 
shudder and turn pale, for she had realized 
instinctively that Georgia Verne hated her: 
for what she could not conjecture. But she 
forgot the look in listening to her guardian, 
who was describing in glowing language to 
Miss Verne his trip in distant lands. Pres- 
ently turning to Miriam, he said, — 

**T little thought, Miriam, to find you 
changed so much. I scarcely imagined my 
woe-begone, despairing protege would, dur- 
ing my absence, be transformed into the 
most perfectly beautiful woman I have ever 
seen. Miriam, you are the sunshine of 
your dark, saintly mother.’’ 

Miriam blushed rosily red at this direct 
compliment. ‘* Why, my guardian, may I 
inquire, have you so studiously refrained 
from making me acquainted with the date 
of your arrival? Also why have you made 
your appearance here first instead of at your 
own home?” 

“* Because, Miriam, I wished to surprise 
you pleasantly, although I had not the re- 
motest intention of appearing here first; but, 
through the invitation of a friend, consent- 
ed to drop in a few moments, little dream- 
ing I should find my ward here, and meta- 
morphosed into such a regally beautiful 
lady. Miriam, you are wondrously lovely.” 
And the shining brown eyes of Lester Clay- 
ton dwelt admiringly upon his protege, 
while those of the imperious heiress were 
filled with hate, as she noted the glance; 
and, as she began to realize that her clden 
power of pleasing him had gone forever, she 
bit her lip until a single speck of vivid 
crimson had left its imprint there. She 
struggled bravely to regain her power, but 
found herself ignominiously defeated; and 
when she took her departure that night it 
was with the firm conviction that Lester 
Clayton would some day take Miriam Roch- 
eford — the child she was not willing to 
have him adopt — for his wife. 

Her prophecy came true, Six months 
from that night Lester Clayton married his 
protege, the daughter of his first love; and 
Georgia realized, with a terrible pain at her 
heart, that he was lost to her forever. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF OTHER DAYS.—IL 


BY EDWARD DUSSEAULT. 


A GLIMPSE OF THE LOWER DANUBE. 

In November last we took our leave of 
you, with considerable regret. Innumer- 
able thoughts, suggested by the scenes 
through which we had led you, crowded 
upon us; and we had an almost irresistible 
desire to go on, to lead you through others, 
We were, however, obliged to resist the 
temptation, but we said, in our mind, not 
** adieu,’’ but simply revoir.”’ 

We parted in the roadstead of Soulinele, 
and there we meet again to gaze upon a very 
different scene from that presented by the 
Golden Horn. We have no caiques here 
darting under our bows; and, instead of the 
placid waters of the harbor of the Turkish 
capital, we have a somewhat boisterous 
roadstead, with three steamers, a bark, and 
two brigs riding at their anchors, and pitch- 
ing bows under, Itis blowing astiff breeze, 
almost a gale, but the wind is off shore and 
there is no danger of our being obliged to 
slip our cables. The scene is a dreary one. 
The shore presents a long, low beach, and 
the turbid waters of the Danube as they 
flow out discolor the surface of the road- 
stead. Though such a short distance from 
Constantinople, it is cold, and we are obliged 
to muffle ourselves up in great-coats, and to 
keep moving about, so as not to get chilled. 
Black, threatening clouds are piling up over 
the land, — everything has a forbidding as- 
pect; and the whistling of the wind through 
the ship's top-hamper seems an appropriate 
accompaniment to the desolate scene. Here 
and there is a small opening in the over- 
hanging clouds, which seem so low, through 
which the sun occasionally peeps for a mo- 
ment as they fly to the eastward; and, look 
in what direction we will, there is nothing 
tocheer. But we are not despondent: there 
is always something in such a scene as this 
to lure one’s thoughts away from self, 

We lay here the rest of the day, without 
communicating with any one from the 
shore. At sunset the weather has mode- 
rated, and the sea is more tranquil. The 
evening is passed in conversation, and by 
playing a rubber of whist. The next morn- 
ing we are not up until after sunrise; and, 
as we step on deck, are greeted by aglowing 


sun, which gives everything a cheerful look. 
As we look toward the mouth of the river, 
we perceive asmall steamer just coming out 
to the roadstead, and heading in our diree- 
tion, which the captain informs us is a ten- 
der, bringing us a load of wheat in bulk. 
We are soon able to read her name, — 
** Colocatronis,” — and hawsers are got 
ready to pass her as she comes alongside. 
She soon reaches us, with her deck covered 
with Greeks, who have come to discharge 
the cargo. Her side is covered with fen- 
ders, made of fagots tightly bound together 
with rope; and, after a series of maneuvres 
with the engine, she is finally made fast, 
and grinding away at her fenders against 
the side of our vessel, A staging is then 
rigged, to serve as a gangway from one ves- 
sel to the o. her, along which the Greeks are 
placed; and the transhipment of the wheat 
is commenced at once, in flat baskets, which 
are passed along, from man to man, from 
the hold of the tender to that of our vessel, 
A double stream vf these baskets is kept 
rapidly and constantly moving along over 
the stage, —one of full baskets from the 
tender to our vessel, and another of empty 
ones returning to be refilled. The wheat is 
thus kept constantly flowing into our hold, 
and raises so much dust as to compel the 
trimmers to conte upon deck by turns to 
take a breathing space. We cannot help, of 
course, observing the Greeks at their work; 
and we are furced to acknowledge that they 
are working harder, faster, and more effect- 
ively than our sailors could. They all ap- 
pear gay, and are constantly laughing, chat- 
ting, and cracking jokes together, as they 
pass the grain along from vessel to vessel. 
They do not look, however, as though they 
wasted much water over themselves. We 
will wager that they do not comb their hair 
or wash their faces as often as once a week, 
They wear sheepskin caps, with the woolly 
side out; and, when they first came, they 
all had on great-coats of the same material, 
which they have thrown aside to work, 

At four o’clock P. M, the cargo of the 
tender is all transferred to the hold of our 
vessel, and we repair on board of the formur 
to proceed on shore, dressed in hunting- 
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suits extemporized for the occasion, and 
well booted. We each have an English 
rifle, and plenty of ammunition, for we in- 
tend to land, on our ‘way up to Galatz, to 
shoot wild boars. Soon after boarding the 
tende”, it is cast adrift from the larger ves- 
sel, its engine is set in motion, and we leave 
a brownish-yellow muddy wake behind us 
as we steam into the “‘ Blue Danube.”” The 
dirty, yellow Danube would be a more ap- 
propriate appellation. As we approach the 
mouth of the river, the turbid water rushes 
by us, is stirred up by our screw, and made 
still more dirty in appearance. We pass 
the light-house by which a few years before 
hostile fleets passed on their way to the 
Crimea; and we are soon anchored within 
the river, and abreast of the village, which, 
in the twilight, looks dismal enough. Here 
we pass the night. The tender has good ac- 
cemmodations, is well found; and we have 
an excellent supper. After our meal, we 
land, and are entertained by the resident 
agent, who is a well-informed Greek, and 
with him stroll about the village. We re- 
ceive a hearty welcome in every dwelling 
which we enter; and we have every oppor- 
tunity offered to observe the people and ob- 
jects about us. The dwellings are all of 
the same pattern; and those which we got 
acquainted with consist of two main apart- 
ments. We conclude that all the inmates 
sleep together in one of them. The male 
portion of the company we met here is 
composed of men who are prototypes of 
those who worked to tranship the grain 
from the tender to our vessel; and the fe- 
males are what we expected to find them. 
Some are comely in features, and neatly 
though poorly clad; these are the excep- 
tion; and they all bear the traces of hard 
labor, But we are surprised to find them 
all so gay, and with seemingly no thought 
for the morrow. Every one seems well con- 
tented with his or her lot, and their merry, 
hearty laugh denotes freedom from care. 
They are very hospitable; and everywhere 
we go they offer us refreshments out of 
their scanty store, which we, of course, re- 
fase. We make the children small pres- 
ents, which our Greek host endeavors to re- 
strain us from doing. He even tries to per- 
suade us to take back our shillings, and re- 
place them with pennies: he fears we will 
spoil these simple people if we take any no- 
tice of them, and urges upon us the neces- 
sity of making them ‘‘ keep their place.” 


These poor, simple-minded people, both 
sexes, like most others in their condition, 
are great lovers of strong drink. They will 
part with necessaries ‘to procure the nasty, 
adulterated Holland gin which is brought 
here by masters of vessels; but, contrary to 
our expectations, we meet with no one who 
is intoxicated. We are sorry to say that we 
have met more drunkenness in the United 
States than any where else, save Australia, 
Our Greek host is so fearful that we will 
spoil these people that he does all he can to 
get us back again to his house. We accord- 
ingly return there, and have a rubber of 
whist. He treats us to very good Greek 
wine, which we enjoy; and we then return 
to the ** Colocatronis” to sleep. We have 
passed the day monotonously on board of 
our ves el in the roadstead, sometimes 
reading, sometimes watching the Greeks at 
their work, and continually wishing for 
night to come, that we might get on shore 
and see something new. Now it will be 
readily allowed that this is hard work, and 
that one is generally more fatigued after 
such a spell than after a day of labor. We 
are therefore tired, and only too glad to get 
on board again and to rest. We sleep too 
soundly to dream, and do not get up in the 
morning until called by the steward to get 
ready for breakfast. ‘* Turning out,’ we 
find our bath-tubs ready, and we are soon 
in them. At nine o’clock we rise from the 
table refreshed by a hearty meal, and, muf- 
fling ourselves up in great-coats, go on 
deck, where we have to keep moving about 
to keep warm. At ten it is much warmer, 
and we can sit down and have a comfort- 
able chat. There are several sailing vessels 
within the river; and they too are making 
preparations to go up to Galatz. There is 
one so near as to enable us to see all that is 
done on her deck. We notice that the crew 
have coiled a hauling-line, one end of which 
is fastened to the mast above the fife-rail, 
on the forecastie; and, our curiosity being 
aroused thereby, we ask the captain why it 
is put there. Heat once goes in to explain, 
and first calls our attention to what he calls 
bridles, which are large loops of ratlin stuff 
spliced into the line at and near the loose 
end. ‘Sailing vessels,’’ he continues, “‘ are 
hauled up by their crews, just as canal- 
boats are drawn by horses. The men are 
landed with the free end of the line, they 
put the bridles over their shoulders, and, 
walking up the bank, they pull their vessel, 
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which is kept in the channel by the helms- 
man, after them.”’ 

** Why don’t they have tugs?”’ we ask. 

“Oh, well-l-l—I don’t know. There’s 
too much ‘old fogyism’ here. These sailing 
vessels are nearly all ‘“‘ Geordies,” and their 
captains are very saving. They would ob- 
ject to paying a reasonable price for towage, 
notwithstanding that the time they lose in 
hauling up their vessels in this way is worth 
double as much. Geordies always are ‘ pen- 
ny wise, pound foolish.’ ” 

At noon all necessary supplies for our up- 
ward trip are shipped, and the agent sends 
us a dozen bottles of his wine to enliven us 
on the way up. At half-past twelve we are 
under way, and sit gazing at the banks, as 
we smoke our pipes, filled with Turkish to- 
bacco, which we brought in the bazaar at 
Constantinople, 

We are going toward the heart of a 
grand and picturesque country, and we cer- 
tainly are not going to let any object escape 
our sight as we proceed. Here the banks 
of the river are low, and the country is 
quite level for a long distance from them. 
Removed from the banks, we see columns 
of smoke ascending here and there, and oc- 
casionally get a glimpse of woodlands, But 
we expect something different before the 
end of the day. We are now between two 
large, low deltoid islands, of which we 
knew very little; and all we see up and 
down stream is the tall, frost-bitten grass, 
which grows along the banks. There is 
quite a fleet going up to Galatz; and the 
wind is fair. This enables the sailing ves- 
sels — mostly brigs and barques —to pro- 
ceed against the current. So many sails 
give the river a lively appearance, and re- 
lieve the scene of that monotony which 
would otherwise be irksome, These sailing 
vessels are mostly English, and nearly all 
of the latter are ‘‘ Geordies,” from Sunder- 
land, North and South Shields, and New 
Oastle, There is near us a Dutch brig, —a 
beauty, — which appears to great advantage 
in contrast with the Geordies, which are 
nearly all old vessels, and not very clean. 
This Dutchman has a clean hull, free from 
rusty streaks down its sides. Her rigging 
is well set up, her spars are clean, and her 
running gear is all of the best manilla. She 
is near enough for us to see that there are 
no badly made splices in any of it. But she 
appears too much as though she had but 
just donned a holiday attire; and we con- 
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clude that she discharged her outward cargo 
at Constantinople, — we can see that she is 
in ballast, — and that she has been painted 
up at Soulinele, while waiting for a favor- 
able opportunity to sail up. We should 
prefer to see her a month hence; we could 
then form a better opinion of her master 
and officers, The Geordies, however, ap- 
pear all the worse on account of her prox- 
imity; and we cannot help contrasting the 
two classes of vessels. The Geordies are 
nearly all dirty, and there is an uncouth- 
ness about their appearance which is pecu- 
liarly their own, and which we cannot ex- 
plain, — independent of their want of clean- 
liness, But they excel all the others of the 
fleet in the seaman-like manner in which 
they are handled. We have seen them in 
the Thames dodging across the bows of 
steamers, and have often been nettled by 
what appeared almost foolhardiness in their 
manner of working up the stream to Lon- 
don, obliging us to be continually on the 
qui vive not to run them down. But we 
have never seen one meet with an accident; 
and we will always readily allow that a 
Geordie skipper handles his vessel in a most 
masterly manner. None whom we have 
known —and we have been intimately ac- 
quainted and been on shipboard with many 
—ever showed any indecision in cases of 
emergency. They always acted promptly 
and effectively, and were always most trust- 
worthy. 

So much for the Geordies. Something 
else claims our attention now. ‘The river 
broadens ahead of us, and we are evidently 
near the end of the islands between which 
we have been steaming. Already on our 
port-bow, and over the land, we see the 
smoke of Tultscha, We shall soon see Is- 
mail over our starboard-bow. Wecan just 
discern, far ahead on the verge of the hori- 
zon, the islets which are so numerous where 
the river divides to form the delta, These 
appear like little cloudy specks from directly 
ahead to about a point on each bow. They 
are an interesting sight, for they are con- 
tinually changing in appearance as we ap- 
proach them, The cloudy specks which 
they present gradually assumed well-defined 
shapes on a background of blue sky with 
patches of snowy clouds whose upper edges 
are tinged by thesetting sun. The coloring 
is marvelous; and the ensemble of the scene 
ahead of us, with the horizon just beyond 
the islets, is one that it would be labor in 


vain for the best painter to attempt to re- 
produce, This is really better than the 


Dardanelles and Bosphorus, though not so 


dazzling. For every rod we advance we 
have a new picture, which makes us forget 
while we gaze at it all cares, and vanishes 
every thought that could lessen our enjoy- 
ment. But we have reached the upper part 
of the delta, and are emerging into the 


main portion of the river, We are among 


the islets, and broad on our starboard-bow 
the smoke is curling over Ismail. Its sight 
produces new sensations, and our deck pre- 
sents a scene of great activity, — almost 
confusion. We are to land there, and re- 


main over night and the next day, We 


shall then be picked up by another tender, 
which will pass on its way to Galatz to load. 
We accordingly examine, wipe, and load 
our rifles ready for our tramp, and we as- 
sure ourselves that nothing is missing in 
our traveling-cases. Our Greek agent at 


Soulinele had not forgotten to furnish us 


with a guide, who is also to act as the 
huntsman of our party; and we make him 
take a good and to him luxurious meal, to 
keep him in good humor, and sharpen his 
zeal to serve us. We then repair to the 
This meal, all con- 


cabin and have supper. 
sidered, is taken more pleasantly than any 
since we have been together; and the bra- 
cing air which we have enjoyed on deck has 


sharpened our appetites. Some of us talk 
loud about what we shall do, and how many 
boars we shall shoot; and an old hunter 
would have smiled to listen to us, and soon 


have learned that none of us had ever seen 


awild boar. Our stock of Greek wine is 
soon diminished, and our hilarity makes us 
generous; for we send a bottle up to our 
guide to regale himself with, and give hima 
good opinion of the party he is to serve. 


We drink the healths of all the crowned 


heads, — Queen Victoria’s in two big bum- 
pers, — and just as one proposes the health 
of the next President of the States a voice 
cries down the companion-way, — 

The boat ’s ready, gentlemen!’’ 

In an instant we are all on our feet, and 
hurrying to our Staterooms, from which we 
soon return with our rifles and traveling- 
cases, and proceed at once on deck. The 
gangway steps are in position, and the 
“*gig’’ is bowed off’ at their lower ex- 
tremity, ready for our use. The crew take 
their places, we take ours, the painter is 


cast off frum the vessel, and we are adrift 
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on the Danube. The oars are at once plied 
by vigorous hands, and we are shooting to- 


ward the landing-place of Ismail, As we go 


we talk incessantly, — Greek wine is a great 
help to conversation, — our gayety increas- 
es, and we all resolve to make the most of 
the time at our disposal. We have quitea 
pull before us, and therefore ample time to 
gaze about. The vessel we have left is 


keeping just enough speed on her engine to 


stem the current, and no more, She there- 
fore appears to be motionless on the mirror- 
like surface of theriver. The air is bracing, 
and the temperature is just as we wish it. 
It is comfortably warm, and so clear that we 


can see a long distance in all directions, 


Hence everything conspires to make our sit- 
uation most enjoyable; and, as we near the 
landing, the new objects which are con- 
stantly appearing and claiming a share of 
our attention dispels every trace of monoto- 
ny and weariness. We pass boats which we 
shall not attempt to describe, and the merry 


laugh of their crews denotes a contentment 
of which, in our inexperience, we do not 
expect to find any trace. Our minds are 
somewhat prejudiced against -this region, 
and are filled with thoughts of the knout, — 
which our guide assures us is used very fre- 
quently even here in Moldavia, —and. Rus- 
sian despotism is general; but we are forced 
to acknowledge that the people are not con- 
stantly groaning under their yoke, and a 
casual observer would put them down as 
one of the happiest races in existence. We 
have not, however, much time to meditate 


upon this subject. We are busy with our 


own particular affairs, and, for the time 
being, are inclined to be somewhat selfish, 
—to think of little else than our individual 
comfort and enjoyment. We are about to get 
acquainted with the Moldavians; and, as we 


approach the landing, we are struck by the 


appearance of this quaint-looking town, 
with its half-Mohammedan, half-Christian 
aspect. As we jump on shore we are met 
by a Greek, who fortunately happens to be 
the one to whom our Soulinele friend, the 
agent of the company, has given us letters 
of introduction, He at once leads the way 


to his residence. He speaks good French, 
and we have therefore no difficulty in con- 
versing with him. In fact he seems more 
French than Greek, and he has that same 
vivacity so characteristic of the natives of 
sunny France, He even has a trace of the 


patois of Provence in his speech; and it is 
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very evident he has passed some time at 
Marseilles. Immediately after our arrival 
at his dwelling, he leads us to our apart- 
ments, tells us to make ourselves at home, 
and bows himself out, saying that he will 
expect us in the dining-room as soon as we 
shall have completed our toilets. We find 
all the conveniences which are usually 
found in first-class dwellings in France; and 
on all sides there are objects which remind 


us of that land where we have passed so 
many happy months. It takes us but a 
short time to make ourselves presentable, 
and then proceed to the dining-room, where 
our host is waiting for us, and find the table 
ready for us to take our places, We are in- 


troduced to the hostess and her two daugh- 


ters. The former is a French lady, and her 
daughters have been educated in France. 
This accounts for all that we see to remind 
us of that country. We are all seated at 
the board, and it is difficult to realize that 


we are not in Marseilles, but at Ismail on 
the Danube, for the. cuisine is all French, 
and the dishes are all served a la francaise. 

We remain at the table for fully an hour 
and a half, and on rising we repair to the 
drawing-room, where the evening is passed 
most pleasantly. The ‘“ Cliquot’’ and 
“Chateau Margaux” which we have had 
at dinner has loosened our tongues, and the 
conversation is lively and gay on both sides, 
Some play at piquet and ecarte, while others 
get near the piano to listen to the eldest 
daughter of our host, who sings most excel- 
lently. She sings us some of the most pop- 


ular airs of France, and the cards are soon 


dropped, and the attention of every one of 
us turned to her. She gives us selections 
from Les Huguenots, and other operas, and 
then favors us with Le Retour en Syrie, 
which we request her to repeat. She grace- 


fully complies, and finishes up with that 


pleasing and always acceptable Tyrolienne, 
Je pmse a lui. Such an evening’s enter- 
tainment was well worth coming for; and, 
if we were obliged to leave now, we should 
do so feeling well repaid for our visit. Itis 
now time to retire, and, wishing our host 
and the ladies une bonne nuit, we all repair 


to our rooms and go to bed, with Je pense a 
lué ringing in our ears. It must be con- 
fessed that the most of us before we drop to 
sleep change that refrain into Je pense a 
elle. 


Morning comes at last, and we are awak- 
ened by a servant right in the midst of 
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a dream which we wish could last forever. 
When we reach the dining-room, we find 


our coffee ready for us; and, as soon as we 


have finished sipping it, our host invites us 
to take a stroll with him. We agree to this 
proposition, and accordingly move out at 
once. We have but an hour to look round 
in, for we are then to start for the woods, 
Hence we have not the time necessary to 


get as well acquainted with this curious 


town and its people as we desire. It would 
be hard to describe even a portion of it so 
as to give one who is unacquainted with 
like places an adequate idea of its appear- 
ance, We stroll through the principal 
thoroughfares, and peep into shops where 


they seem to sell a little of everything, 
They are crowded, and the costumes of the 
passengers are as varied almost as in Con- 
stantinople. The churches are quaint edi- 
fices, in which we cannot help concluding 
their architects have attempted to make 
every conceivable style of architecture har- 
monize together in the same structure. We 
are now standing before one, and the large 
bell, supported by a tripod, to which it is 
hung in front, and forming no part of the 
building, is to us, at least,a novel sight. It 
only lacks the label “ For sale’”’ to make us 
think that it is exposed there for that pur- 
pose. 

As we wend our way back with our host, 
gazing at everything and everybody, as 
most strangers do, we are accosted by a wo-_ 
man, with a child in her arms, who holds 
out her hand and commences to make a 


long appeal, which, though unintelligible 


to us, we have no duubt is stereotyped on her 
memory. Our host merely turns up his 
nose at her, and shakes his head as he 
nudges us to prevent us from giving her 
anything. This is the first beggar we have 


seen here, and we have not been called upon 
to make any display of our charitable dispo- 


sitions since we landed. We therefore give 
her a shilling, and move on. But we have 
only taken a few steps when we become 
conscious that we are followed by several 
persons; and, looking around, we perceive 
the same woman, recruited by more than a 


score of other beggars, some on crutches, 
some with an arm in a sling; and a few are 
blind, and some partially so. We cannot im- 
agine where they have all come from. When 
we gave the woman with the child our shil- 
ling, we saw noneé of the crowd which sur- 


rounds us now soliciting in the most plain- 
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tive tones our spare change. Hence they 
must have been watching us from out-of- 
the-way places, from which they came forth 
when they saw us give the shilling to the 
woman, who, no doubt, belongs to their 
band. We do not, however, part with any 
more shillings, and we get back to our host’s 
house within the time we have alloted our- 
selves for our stroll. We immediately pre- 
pare to start, and find horses ready for us to 
mount; and, in less than ten minutes, we 
are in the saddle, and galloping out of the 
town to the northward. When we have 
proceeded about eight miles, we reach a 
large farm, where we stop to refresh our- 
selves with milk, for which we pay, much 
to the astonishment of the old farmer, triple 
its real value; and then, picketing our 
horses under an old, almost dilapidated 
shed, we start on foot for the woods, which 
are close by, and are soon out of sight 
among the trees. We must have been 
walking for more than two hours, penetrat- 
ing deeper and deeper in the woods, during 
which we have been repeatedly assured by 
our huntsman that we shall soon get where 
we shall have plenty of game; and still we 
have seen nothing worth shooting. But we 
soon reach a clear spot, through which a 
brook flows, and, when the trees are not de- 
nuded of their leaves, must be most beauti- 
ful. The brook is a miniature river, whose 
water is as clear as crystal, and whose val- 
Jey is studded with tall pines and other 
trees. Its course is serpentine, and here 
and there small rocks emerge above its sur- 
face, by which the water rushes with a gur- 
gling sound. We, of one accord, sit down 
on a rock. The sun is shining brightly, 
and its rays, which we do not avoid, are 
most comforting. For a moment we forget 
that we are in quest of game, and engage in 
a pleasant conversation, which is interrupt- 
ed by the huntsman, who had been recon- 
noitering near by, and is now stealthily re- 
tracing his steps toward us. We seize our 
rifles, and rise to our feet, while he gesticu- 
lates most frantically to make us keep quiet. 

He soon reaches us, and explains that we 
must. be on the alert, as there are several 
coming down todrink. He then advises us 
to take positions which he points out; and 
we all do so, with our rifles ready for imme- 
diate use. We are not kept waiting long, 
for we soon hear the grunt of the boars as 
they approach. They are in sight, — three 
of them,— but they do not seem to be in 


company, as each seems to be wending his 
way to the brook independent of the others, 
At length one reaches it, and, as soon as he 
has drank, he turns toretrace his steps, As 
he does so, he perceives one of the others, 
and we immediately see his bristles rise on 
end. By this time the second has reached 
the little stream, and he too “ bristles up.” 
Each looks at his antagonist just for a mo- 
ment, and then blindly rushes at him, 
grunting most furiously, This arouses the 
third boar, who has now reached the scene, 
and he joins in the contest. They fight 
most fiercely. We might put bullets in all 
three of them, but their fighting makes us 
forget that we are here to shoot them. 
Their tusks get entangled together, and 
they tug at each other to extricate them- 
selves. None of us think of shooting them, 
and we lean on our rifles watching the fight. 
The boars do not seem to have noticed our 
presence. They finally get disentangled, 
and now one of them retreats in our direc- 
tion, hotly pursued by the others. They 
come so fast that most of us are somewhat 
disconcerted, and some of us are fright- 
ened enough to scamper out of their way, 
and one climbs a tree. But some of us 
have stood our ground, and, as the boars 
rush toward us, fire. Two fall wounded, 
and are finished by our guide and hunts- 
man with a Circassian knife. The other 
escapes, and is soon hidden from view in 
the underbrush. Our next business is to 
make up our minds what to do with the 
carcasses of the two which we have killed, 
and we hardly know what to decide. We 
finally give our guide permission to do as 
he chooses, and he forthwith commences to 
dismember them. The heads, he says, are 
delicious, and he will save them for us to 
take on board of the tender, which is to 
take us to Galatz. He then makes of twigs, 
which he cuts for the purpose, what may 
be called litters, on which he places the 
pieces of the boars, It is arranged that we 
shall all help to carry them to the farm, 
where we have left our horses; and we 
commence retracing our steps thither. We 
cannot, as we proceed, help confessing to 
each other that, now the excitement is over, 
we hardly feel repaid for our trouble in 
coming here. Fora few moments the ex- 
citement was intense, and we did enjoy it. 
Even he who climbed the tree says that he 
enjoyed it very much, especially when the 
boars rushed toward us so furiously 
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It is late when we reach the farm; and 
we are very glad to partake of the meal 
which is ready for us, One of the women 
cooks a piece of our game, and, in our hun- 
gry state, it is very palatable, — yes, deli- 
cious, We even relish the black bread 
which they give us, and almost make up 
our minds that this rustic meal is the most 
enjoyable event of the day. By the time 
we have all well supped, our horses are 
ready; arid, settling liberally for the trou- 
ble we have given these rustics, we resume 
our places in the saddle, each with a piece 
of the boars in his saddle-bag. We start at 
a brisk canter, and arrive back in the town 
at dusk. In a few moments after, we are 
again in our host’s dwelling, arranging our 
toilets eo as to pass another evening in the 
drawing-room, It proves as enjoyable as 
the preceding one, and we are again highly 
gratified by the music. Je pense a lui rings 
most sweetly in our ears; and we shall 
never forget the beautiful girl who sings it 
so feelingly. As this is to be our last night, 
we sit up later than usual. We do not re- 
tire till past midnight; and we pass the 
next day, until the tender arrives, very 
pleasantly. We should like to stroll about 
the town, and get better acquainted with it; 
but we cannot without running the risk of 
detaining the tender, which we expect every 
moment. We therefore remain in and 
about the premises of our host, whose wife 
and daughters entertain us, Need we say 
that we are happy in their company? The 
tender does not arrive till past five o’cloek 
P. M.; and at ten minutes past that hour 
we are ready to jump in the boat which 
awaits us. Now follow hearty shakings of 
hands, — we kiss the hostess once, her 
daughters twice, and they wave their hand- 
kerchiefs after us as we leap into the boat, 
which immediately shoves off. It eannot 
be denied that we leave with regret such as 
we have often experienced. For it has fre- 
quently fallen to our lot to be obliged to 
leave new-made friends just as we were 
learning to appreciate them. Some of our 
happiest moments have been passed in the 
company of friends whom we were fast 
learning to love, and yet whom we knew we 
should leave never, probably, to meet them 
again. 
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We are on the tender’s deck again, afloat 
on the “ Blue Danube,” and the evening is 
apleasantone. The windisahead, Hence 
the sailing vessels have their crews on the 
banks pulling them up like canal-boats. As 
the day ends, they one by one come to an 
anchor for the night, and: the crews return 
on board. We feel refreshed after the 
agreeable rest we have had during the day. 
Consequently we are in good humor, and 
well disposed to be pleased with everything, 
We therefore remain on deck, chatting and 
smoking our Turkish tobacco for two hours 
after it is too dark for us to distinguish ob- 
jects on shore. Some of us hum Je pense a@ 
lui, meaning elle instead of lui. Finally we. 
go below, “ turn in,” and dream of Ismail, 
our host’s daughters, the Moldavian farm- 
house, and the boars tugging at each other 
with their tusks entangled together. The, 
next day breaks; and as we wake we are 
greeted with a sound of trampling feet and, 
many tongues overhead. There seems to. 
be an incessant talking on deck in an unin- 
telligible language; and we realize that we 
have reached Galatz, and are riding at an- 
chor. The steward calls us earlier than 
usual. We accordingly turn out hastily,, 
wash and dress, and enter the saloon from 
our staterooms, where we find roaring fires 
in the grates, which make it cozy, and most. 
comfortable. Breakfast is at once served; 
and, after we have satisfied our appetites, 
we muffle ourselves up and go on deck, 
which we find covered by a curious crowd, 
thrashing their hands and stamping their 
feet to keep them warm, for it is eold, 
They incessantly talk and gesticulate; their. 
whole jargou is unintelligible to us, and we 
cannot help thinking of the confusion of 
tongues when it was attempted to build the 
tower of Babel. 

The number of vessels loading here is 
greater than usual, our captain says, and 
they are all busy taking in cargoes of grain, 
which consists chiefly of wheat, with some 
maize, 

But we are now at the end of our jour- 
ney, and we must part for the present, to 
meet again on the desert which bounds 
Jollof on the east, in West Africa, where 
we shall have to endure some hardship, and 
occasionally considerable anxiety. 
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SQUIRE ALSTON’S PRIDE. — 


BY ADA L. 8TBICKLAND. 


Alston Farm did not wear its usual 
pleasant aspect that bright June morning. 
The “Squire,” though he occupied his 
wonted position on the porch, with chair 
tilted back, and Bible on his knee, was evi- 
dently not in that placid frame of mind that 
generally possessed him on sabbath morn- 
ings like this. His spectacles were pushed 
far above his eyes, and there were frowns 
on his brow that time had not made. The 
good Book lay untouched; not a leaf turned 
through all the hours that came between 
the squire’s early breakfast and the hour 
for meeting.” 

Faithful old “Dash” shared in his mas- 
ter’s disquietude; for, instead of lying at 
his feet in the sunshine, he roamed about 
the yard like a vagrant dog, as if searching 
for something he could never find. 

- In the house, things were not more cheer- 
ful. Grandmother Alston, with her snowy 
cap, covering hair left almost as white by 
the touch of Time’s fingers, with the silk 
handkerchief about her shoulders, that she 
always wore, fastened with the brooch that 
held a lock of hair cut by her own trem- 
bling firgers from her husband’s head, sat 
in her usual corner; but she was very still, 
and shook her head now and then in a 
mournful way. 

- Nan, the ten-year-old romp, wandered 
restlessly about the room, wondering what 
ailed everybody, and why Billy and Ben, 
her twin-brothers, two years older, did not 
hurry in their morning work, so she might 
ask them if they knew. She was quite 
certain she had seen tears in her mother’s 
eyes that morning; and she had only said, 
“TI am sorry, Nannie,” when she showed 
her her brand-new apron split from neck to 
hem. And there was Nellie, out in the 
kitchen, putting dishes away like it was 
somebody’s funeral, instead of surging them 
into their places as she always did. And 
Frank was nowhere to be seen. O dear! 
Nan was sure she did n’t know what it all 
meant, 

In a little bedroom up-stairs, beside an 
empty bed, with her face upon the smooth, 
undented pillow, knelt the mother, with 
tears stealing down her pale cheeks, with 


her heart uplifted in earnest prayer for the 
wanderer, —for her eldest-born, who had 
left his father’s roof the night before, more 
in sorrow than in anger, giving not one 
word in return for the torrent of reproaches 
heaped upon hii; left it only at that fa- 
ther’s stern command, and was now—ah! 
only God knew where. 

And what was the boy’s crime? Only 
that, at the very age at which his father 
wooed his mother, a pair of blue eyes, in 
the village that nestled at the foot of the 
Lill, had drawn his heart away from home; 
and because sweet Allie Holmes was the 
daughter of the squire’s early enemy. Pride, 
the Alston failing, stepped between them; 
and, when the boy refused to break his 
pledge to the girl he loved, the father ban- 
ished him from home and heart, That was 
all. 


But, while we are telling all this, the 
hour for “* meeting”’ is drawing near; and 
Ben and Billy, having harnessed “old Lyd’ 
to their father’s buggy, drive round to the 
gate in triumph. 

There is a light fancy buggy out in the 
shed, newly washed and oiled for this very 
occasion, that will stand idle today, and a 
horse looking wistfully out of his stable 
window. Stand still, Selim! your master is 
being borne away faster than your swift 
and willing feet could carry him. No blue 
eyes will greet your coming today, and no 
little hand will stroke you between the 
eyes. 

There is no provision made for Nellie; 
for Ben and Billy are quite certain that a 
span of gray ponies will drive up presently, 
and take her away, as the owner of them 
will some day take her to his own house 
and heart. 

Nan must stay at home with grandma; 
for, only the last time she was at meeting, 
she laughed out loud when the preacher 
pounded the cushion till the feathers flew 
up into his eyes and nose, 

The boys have their own especial steed 
saddled and waiting. They have but one 
between them,—a sober, staid old horse 
when the squire rides him, but given to 
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strange tricks when he is bearing the boys 
astrive. 

When the mother comes down from that 
little upper room, there is a peace that is 
not of this world in her pale face, —in 
strange contrast to the restless, pained look 
in her husband's, There is hardly a word 
spoken between them as they travel the 
well-known road, The mother’s heart is 
too full, and the squire is afraid if he speak 
that his voice will betray his own troubled 
heart. 

People are arriving by the buggy and the 
wagon load as they reach the church; and, 
by the time he has returned their greetings, 
the squire is himself again. Mrs. Alston 
tries to slip into her corner unnoticed; but 
she is too general a favorite for that. Every 
woman she meets gives her a cordial grasp 
of the hand, and every little child lifts its 
red lips for a kiss. Everybody knows and 
loves the gentle little woman. There is one 
pair of blue eyes that looks yearningly into 
hers, and one little hand that lingers in her 
grasp, atid when it is gone she finds a folded 
paper there, and the writing which she 
knows so well, and of which she has been 
80 proud, almost takes her breath for an in- 
stant, 

The preacher has not yet gone into the 
stand, and she reads it with tear-blinded 
eyes. 


“ MotnerR, —1 leave for Cincinnati on 
the 8.30 train this evening. Will write you 
when I reach there. Tell my father I freely 
forgive him for the injustice I know he is 
sorry for now, and ask him to forgive any- 
thing I have done amiss. Love to all. 

** Your boy, FRANK.” 


The mother’s head went down upon the 
tench in front of her, and the paper was 
wet with tears when she lifted it again. 
Beckoning Billy to her side, she sent the 
note over to the men’s side to her husband, 
watching his face with anxious eyes as he 
reads it. He shows no sign of softening, 
that she can see; but, if she were closer, 
she would see the nervous tremor of his lip, 
the eyee quickly closed, and the convulsive 
movement of the throat. 

Ah! truly “ pride is a hard master.” 

Service is begun by a bymn started by 
one of the brethren; and it is another trial 
to the squire to miss the clear, ringing 
young voice that always led before. The 


music has lost all its beauty to him. There 
is another silent voice, too, that he cannot 
help missing, — the voice of Allie Holmes, 
He looks at her furtively, and notes how 
pale the round cheek has grown; but his 
heart hardens against her, because she has 
made trouble between him and his boy, the 
pride of his old age. 

Very little he hears of the sermon that 
follows. His mind goes back into the past, 
He sees Frank, a baby on his mother’s 
breast, with the big, innocent brown eyes 
looking up into his, He remembers how 
proud he was of him; how he was so foolish 
as to slip back to the house from his work 
only for a look at his boy asleep. He re- 
members, also, the first time those baby- 
lips spoke his name, All the little cunning 
ways of the boy come back to him, and, for- 
getting that he has driven the boy away, 
the stern mouth relaxes into a smile. But 
memory returns, He remembers again the 
hour when the boy was brought home, mo- 
tionless, breathless, with water dripping 
from his clothes and hair; how anxiously 
they watched above him until the color 
came back to his cheek, and the light to his 
eye. Then he sees him the quick, eager 
student at the district school, — still -his fa- 
ther’s hope and pride. And, later still, he 
sees him his staff and stay, the life and joy 
of home. Then he thinks about Martin 
Holmes. Why should the old grudge be- 
tween them make their children miserable? 
It was not very much, after all; and, if they 
had been the Christians they profess to be, 
it would have been settled and forgiven 
long ago. He looks across at Dr. Holmes, 
and his heart grows hard again as he sees 
the doctor’s son, bright, handsome as his 
own, still by his father’s side, —a student 
in his father’s office. Why should Holmes 
have all the sunshine, while he is in the 
shadow? He is surely no better man. 

Ah, Squire Alston! you do not know all 
things. You do not know how often Mar- 
tin Holmes’s heart has ached as he looked 
at your son, and wished that his son would 
only make so steady and trueaman. You 
do not know that the wine-cup has already 
been lifted to Charlie Holmes’s lips, and 
gambling cards been held in his unsteady 
hands. How often it is we envy those who 
at the same instant are longing for the sun- 
shine they see in our paths, —envying us 
something God has denied them! 

Service is over, and the congregation pass- 


es out, lingering in groups to talk a while, 
as is the custom in country churches. But 
Squire Alston looks neither to the right nor 
left. He knows that by this time they all 
know his story, and he cannot bear either 
sympathy or regrets. But, just as he steps 
outside the door, his attention is attracted 
by a man who has just ridden up to a group 
of men in front of the door, tired and dusty 
as if from a long ride. He is speaking 
quickly and excitedly as the squire reaches 
the group, and he distinguishes only a few 
words. 

— “8.30 train to Cincinnati — total wreck 
—all the passengers”? — 

And then somebody cries in a startled 
voice, — 

“Why, Frank Alston was on board that 
train!’ 

There is a confused ringing in Squire Al- 
ston’s ears, a choking in his throat, and he 
falls heavily to the ground. For hours he 
is unconscious; and, when he at last opens 
his eyes, he is at home, and the face of his 
old enemy, Martin Holmes, softened now, 
and full of kindly feeling, is bending over 
him. There is a strange feeling, as if he 
were dead in one side of him; and he can- 
not move the right hand, so strong and 
skillful only yesterday. He cannot think 
what it means, until suddenly there comes 
arush of memory, and the proud old lips 
tremble, and he cares no longer to hide the 
tears that roll down his cheeks. What is 
pride worth to him now, and his boy lying 
out yonder dead? Driven from home by 
his father! Now there is no hope that his 
foot will ever ring on that threshold again. 
The house is strangely still; but there is a 
sound of childish sobbing in a room over- 
head. Poor little Nan! she is too young 
yet to know all the weight of sorrow that 
darkens her home. 

All these thoughts pass through his mind; 
and, as he heavily opens his eyes, Martin 
Holmes speaks kindly. 

“ Why, Alston, old friend! are you bet- 
ter? Don’t try to speak, but let all be 
right between us. Nellie, child, bring your 
mother.” 

Then the face he has loved so long stoops 
to kiss him, and his children gather round 
him, —all but one! all but one! There is 
no reproach in their looks. Why! do they 
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not know that his son is dead, and that he 
drove him to his death? 

His eyes close in heavy slumber. 

He awakes from a dream of Frank, to find 
everybody out of the room, and a confused 
murmur of voices in the next room. 

He puzzles vainly, in a weak, childish 
way, as to the meaning of it; but presently 
there is a clear, childish voice, coming, it 
seems to him, from the very top of the 
house, accompanied by the sound of flying 
footsteps. 

“Frank! Frank?’ it cries, 

With strange power he lifts himself, and 
with his own hoarse, unnatural voice, takes 
up the cry, — 

Frank! Frank!’ 

He falls back unconscious directly, but 
not until) he knows that it is Frank whose 
arms support him. 

The squire’s recovery is rapid after this, 
and he is soon strong enough to learn the 
story. Itis simple enough. The report of 
the accident was of course exaggerated. 
Only a few of the passengers were killed, 
and Frank escaped with only a slight bruise 
ortwo. He did not know whether to come 
home or not, until Dr. Holmes, coming to 
bring home his mangled corpse, brought 
him, instead, alive to his father’s arms. 
They were debating the best means of 
breaking the glad tidings to his father, 
when Nan solved the question with her 
glad cry. 


From that time there were no better 
friends in all the country round than Dr. 
Holmes and Squire Alston; and it is hard 
to say which loves “Allie” the better, 
** Frank’s wife’’ is the life of the homestead 
since the gray ponies and their master car- 
ried Nellie off. : 

Nan and the boys have grown older and 
steadier now; but there is a host of grand- 
children who gather in of evenings, and 
make the old house ring with their merri- 
ment. 

Charlie Holmes, grown handsomer and 
better, makes it convenient to drop in very 
often, and Rumor says he will soon take to 
himself the youngest daughter of the Alston 
household. 

So we may conclude that Squire Alston’s 
pride is forever conquered. 


The Morning Walk. - 


THE MORNING WALK. 
BY JOHN CLARK. 


The linnet sat upon its nest, 

By gales of morning softly pressed: 
Lis green wing and his greener breast 
Were damp with dews of morning. 

The dog-rose near the castle grew, 

Blushed swelling ’neath a veil of dew; 

A pink’s nest to its prickles grew, — 
Right early in the morning. 


The sunshine glittered gold the while 

A country maiden clomb the stile: 

Her straw hat could n’t hide the smile 
That blushed like early morning. 

The lark, with feathers all wet through, 

Looked up above the glassy dew, 

And to the neighboring corn field flew, 
Fanning the gales of morning, 


In every bush we heard a song, 
On each grass-blade the whole day long 
A silver shining drop there hung, 

The milky dew of morning. 
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Where stepping-stones stride o’er the brook, 
The rosy maid I overtook — 
how ruddy was her healthful look 

So early in the morning! 


I took her by the well-turned arm, 

And led her over field and farm, 

And kissed her tender cheeks so warm, — 
A rose in early morning. 

Tie spider’s lace-wurk shone like glass, 

Tied up to flowers and cat-tail grass: 

The dew-drops bounced before the lass, 
Sprinkling the early morning. 


Her dark curls fanned among the gales, 

The skylark whistled o’er the vales, 

I told her love’s delightful tales, 
Among the dews of morning. 

She cropped a flower, shook off the dew, 

And on her breast the wild-rose grew: 

She blushed as fair, as lovely too, ~— 
The living rose of morning. 


THE MAN IN THE MOON, AND HIS COMPANIONS. 


BY PROFESSOR JAMES MACKINTOSH. 


Amongst the superstitions yet lingering 
in the minds of mankind, none, perhaps, is 
more universal than that of the man in the 
moon. In England he is chiefly immortal- 
ized by the old nursery rhyme, but no fur- 
ther details are given of his proceedings, 
German legends are, however, more com- 
municative, and sundry traditions relate 
his history, varying in different parts of the 
country. 

A Swabian mother at Derendingen tells 
her child that a man was once working in 
his vineyard on Sunday, and after having 
pruned all his vines, he made a bundle of 
the shoots he had just cut off, laid it in 
his basket and went home. According to 
one version the vines were stolen from a 
weighbor’s vineyard. When taxed either 
with sabbath-breaking, or with the theft, 
the culprit stoutly protested his innocence, 
and finally exclaimed, “if I have commit- 
ted such a crime, may | go to the moon!’ 
After his death, this fate duly befell him, 
and there he remains to this day, con- 
demned to eat molten lead as a punishment. 
The Biack Forest peasantry say that the 
dark spots visible in the moon are caused 
by a man being spellbound there. He stole 


u bundle of wood on Sunday, because he 
thought on that day he should be unmolest- 
ed by the foresters, But he had not gone 
far with it when he met a stranger, who 
was none other than the Almighty him- 
self, After reproving the thief for not 
keeping the sabbath-day holy, God said he 
must be punished; but he might choose 
whether he would be banished to the sun 
or the moon, The man chose the latter, 
declaring he would rather freeze in the 
moon than burn in the sun, and thus the 
**Besenmannie” or * Broom-man”’ came 
into the moon with his faggot on his back. 
Some say that the Almighty set light to the 
faggot and it burns perpetually, in order 
that the bearer may not be frozen to death. 
At Waltenburg in the Grisons, the tale is 
somewhat different. A poor woman be- 
sought a ‘* Senner’”’ to give her a little milk, 
which he roughly refused to do. There- 
upon she wished he might go to the coldest 
place in existence, which is the moon, and 
he is there visible with his milk-pail. 

The man in the moon frequently figures 
in North-German legends. Kuhn relates a 
tradition in the Havel country. One Christ- 
mas Eve a peasant felt a great desire to eat 
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cabbage, and having none himself, he slipped 
into his neighbor’s garden to cut some, 
Just as he had filled his basket, the Christ 
Child rode past on his white horse and said, 
** Because thou hast stolen on the holy 
night, thou shalt immediately sit in the 
moon with thy basket of cabbage.”’ No 
sooner said than done, and the criminal is 
still undergoing his penalty. At Paderborn 
in Westphalia, the crime committed was 
not theft, but hindering people from attend- 
ing chfirch on Easter Day by placing a thorn- 
bush in the field-gate through which they 
had to pass, 

In the neighborhood of Wittingen, the 
man is said to be banished to the moon, be- 
cause he tied up his brooms on Maundy 
Thursday; and at Deilinghofen, of having 
mown his meadows on Sunday. 

Different versions are related in Limburg, 
where the man in the moon is believed to 
have stolen wood on Easter morning; while 
at Hemer in Westphalia, people say he was 
engaged in fencing his field on Good Fri- 
day, and had just poised a bunch of thorns 
on his fork, when he was at once trans- 
ported to the moon. Some of the Hemer 
peasants declare that the moon is not only 
inhabited by a man with his thorn-bush 
and pitchfork, but likewise by a woman 
churning. They are husband and wife, 
and both broke the sabbath, the man by 
fencing his field, and the woman by churn- 
ing her butter, during the hours of divine 
service, 

An ancient Northern fable states that 
Mani (the Moon) kidnapped two children 
called Bil and Hinki from the earth, whilst 
they were employed in drawing water from 
the well Byrgir, bearing on their shoulders 
the pail Swgr on the yoke Simul, These 
children follow Mani, and are plainly visi- 
ble from the earth. 

This myth of the child-stealing Moon 
Man, which existed throughout the North 
and also in Germany, evidently received a 
Christian coloring in later times, The idea 
of the theft was retained, but the chief 
stress is laid on the observance of the Chris- 
tian festival. The culprit does not suffer 
for stealing the wood, but mainly for com- 

mitting the sin on the Lord’s Day. This 
interpretation may have originated in the 
Book of Numbers, of Moses commanding 
the Israelite to be stoned who had gathered 
wood on the sabbath-day. Grimm says he 
cannot trace the exact period when the 


Northern fable first appeared in Germany, 
but he has no doubt of its great antiquity, 
All nations seem to have had a curious 
desire to account for the spots in the moon. 

According to the Hindoos, Chandras, the 
God of the Moon, bears a hare in his arms. 
The Mongolians also believe that the spots 
representahare, One of their deities trans- 
formed himself into a hare to feed a starv- 
ing wayfarer; and in honor of this act of 
virtue the figure of a hare was thenceforth 
visible in the moon, The natives of Cey- 
lon have a somewhat similar legend. When 
Buddha sojourned as a hermit on earth, he 
one day lost his way in a forest, and after 
long wanderings he met a hare, who thus 
addressed him: can help thee. Do thou 
take the right-hand path, and I will guide 
thee out of this wilderness.’’ 

**] thank thee,” returned Buddha, * but 
I am poor and starving, and am unable to 
requite thy kindness,’’ 

**If thou art hungry,” replied the hare, 
“light a fire, kill and eat me.” 

Buddha lighted a fire as desired, and the 
hare immediately leaped in; but Buddha 
now displayed his supernatural powers, 
and, tearing the hare from the flames, he 
placed it in the moon, where it still abides, 
This story is related by a French traveler 
in Ceylon, and he adds that his telescope 
was often borrowed by the natives, in order 
that they might inspect the hare in the 
moon, 

Chaucer describes the moon as Lady Cyn- 
thia: 

Her gite was gray and full of spottis blake, 

And on her brest a chorle paintid ful even 
Bearing a bush of thornis on his bake 

Which for his theft might climb no ner the 

heven, 
Shakspere also alludes to the man in the 
moon in ** The Tempest” and ‘*The Mid- 
summer’s Night’s Dream,” 

According to one tradition, the figure is 
that of Isaac, bearing the faggot on his 
shoulders for his own sacrifice on Mount 
Moriah. Another calls the man, ‘Cain 
with a bundle of briers.” Dante mentions 
this both in his ** Paradiso” and “ Inferno.” 
There is a pretty medi@val legend which 
describes the moon as St. Mary Magdalene, 
and the spots on it as her repentant tears. 

The following Westphalian legends are 
evidently not of Christian origin. A youth, 
Visiting his sweetheart at night, wished to 


enter her room by the window, while the 
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moon was shining brightly. He, therefore, 
took a bramble with which he attempted to 
darken it; but he remained hanging to the 
thorn-bush. 

A tipsy man, coming out of the public- 
house, threatened the moon with a bramble 
he held in his hand. This audacious con- 
duct enraged the moon, who drew the man 
up, and there he is to this day. 

Mallenhoff says that the people of Ran- 
tum, in the Sch!eswig island of Syit, declare 
that the man in the moon is a giant, who 
bends down at full tide to scoop up the wa- 
terand pour it on the earth. At low tide 
he stands upright, resting from his labors, 
so that the water may subside. 

We now come to the superstitions at- 
tached to the power of the moon, and prom- 
inent amongst them is the idea that no 
work may be undertaken in moonshine. 
The Swabian people consider it a great sin 
to spin or knit by moonlight, as though 
one could not do enough by day. That is 
the reason why the moon does not give suf- 
ficient light for any work. Whoever ven- 
tures to spin, for example, weaves a rope 
for the neck of some relation. There are 
several stories illustrating the danger of 
transgressing this rule. 

A poor woman at Brackenheim, in Swa- 
bia, gained her livelihood by spinning, and 
her diligence was so great that she spent 
whole nights at her distaff; in order to save 
the expense of oil, she never lighted her 
lamp when there was a full moon. As she 
thus sat spinning in the moonshine, and 


the church-clock was tolling the hour of 
midnight, the door opened and a strange 
man entered. He had his arms full of dis- 
taffs and.said: ‘‘If thou dost not spin all 
these full this night, it will be all over with 
thee, and I shall come and fetch thee,” 
With these words he vanished, leaving the 
woman in a terrible fright. Luckily she 
bethought herself of merely spinning the 
distaffs once over, and in this way she com- 
pleted her task before daybreak. The 
stranger, who was the Devil himself, re-ap- 
peared at the appointed time and silently 
took the spindles away with him. But 
never again did the woman spin by moon- 


A similar tale is told at Tubingen, only 
there the Evil One manifested his displeas- 
ure at being balked of his prey by leaving 
such an odor of brimstone behind him, that 
no one could live in the room for the next 


six months, A maiden of Pfullingen was 
knitting at midnight by moonshine, when 
an apparition appeared at the window, of- 


fering her knitting-needles, on which she. 


immediately threw down her work and fled 
from the room, 


Schonwerth says that the peasants of the 


Upper Palatinate never leave their carts or 
agricultural implements out of doors when 
the moon is shining, as its beams would 
break them. For the same reason, lines 
must not be left hanging in the moonshine, 
and superstitious folks always warn their 
friends against sleeping in the moonlight, 
and bathing, or drinking from any fountain 
or well, on which the rays of the moon fall, 
It is also unsafe to dance by moonlight, be- 
cause the surface of the earth is then as 
thin as cobweb, and the spirits under ground 
are lured upwards by the music. The moon 
is likewise said to blacken the complexion, 
to promote the decay of fish and meat, and 
even to blunt the edge of razors. 

The precepts concerning the phases of 


the moon are very numerous, Throughout. 


Germany, except in Tyrol, where the con- 
trary rule prevails, hair must be cut as the 
moon increases. Eggs laid in the first quar- 
ter of the moon are good to eat and for set- 
ting, but those laid in the last quarter will 
never produce chickens, Cattle, poultry, 
and shellfish are all fatter when the moon 
isfull. Rye must be sown as the moon 
waxes, but peas, barley, and wheat when it 
wanes, 


Weddings ought always to be solemnized 
during the new moon, otherwise the mar- 
riage will be unfortunate; and every peas- 
ant in East Prussia, Pomerania, and Hesse 
avoids if possible being married during the 
last quarter of the moon. But washing, 
chopping firewood, and killing pigs may be 
done at that period, Indeed, the Servian 
women positively refuse to wash any clothes 
in the first quarter of the moon, as they de- 
clare the whole of the linen would be creased 
and be soon torn. 

The moon plays a great part in popular 
remedies, sympathetic cures, and so forth, 
despite, or perhaps because, its light is be- 
lieved to be poisonous. 

The Tyrolese cure freckles by washing 
them at night with water in which the moon 
shines. In the Harz Mountains and Silesia, 
the remedy for goitres is to turn one’s face 


to the increasing moon three evenings run- 
ning, then take a stone, silently touch the 
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swelling with it, and throw it over the left 
shoulder. Meier quotes a Swabian charm 
for toothache. When the crescent moon 
re-appears for the first time, the sufferer 
must gaze at it steadfastly, and repeat thrice, 
“] see the moon with two points; my teeth 
shall neither shoot nor ache until I see the 
moon with three points.” 

Crabs caught during full moon, and then 
burnt alive and ground to powder, cure hy- 
drophobia. Of course the moon necessarily 
assists at all deeds of sorcery, such as cast- 
ing magic bullets, the manufacture of a di- 
vining-rod, and the like. 

The following recipe for avenging one’s- 
self on one’s enemies is given by Kuhn in 
Westphalia: ‘‘When the new moon falls 
on a Tuesday, go out before daybreak to a 
stake selected beforehand, turn to the east, 
and say, ‘Stick, I grasp thee in the name of 
the Trinity.’ Take thy knife, and say, 
* Stick, I cut thee in the name of the Trin- 
ity, that thou mayst obey me and chastise 
any one whose name I mention.’ Then 
peel the stick in two places, to enable thee 
to carve these words: Abia, obia, sabia. 
Lay a smock-frock on thy threshold and 
strike it hard with the stick, at the same 
time naming the person who is to be beaten, 
Though he be many miles away, he will 
suffer as much as if he were on the spot.’’ 

The ancient Greeks and Romans consid- 
ered the moon to be a protection against 
the evil eye, and they hung small moons 
made of metal round their necks as amu- 
lets, Even the wives and horses of the Ro- 


mans wore them. The custom has not yet 
disappeared in Italy and the East. Some 
years ago Neapolitan ladies used to wear 
small silver half-moons on their arms, as a 
preservative against epilepsy, which pop- 
ular belief has always connected with the 


evil eye. The talismanic crescent has ever 
been the badge of Islam, and it still glitters 


on the minarets. 

Before quitting our subject we must add 
a few traditions respecting the other deni- 
zens of the sky, for although the man in 
the moon is the chief hero of celestial leg- 
endary lore, his companions in the firma- 
ment are by no means ignored, 

Much less superstition is attached to the 
sun than the .moon. Plants possessing 
magical properties must be gathered, if not 
by moonlight, yet at any rate before sun- 
rise, for the first appearance of his rays im- 


mediately dispels all enchantment, and 


drives back the spirits to their subterranean 
abodes. Twice a year the sun changes its 
course, —descending in summer, ascending 
in winter. In Pagan times both the sum- 
mer and winter solstice were seasons of 
great festivity. 

Swabian people believe that on Easter 
Day, or as some say on Ascension Day, the 
rising sun leaps thrice for joy. At Roten- 
burg, on the Neckar, the sun is supposed to 
perform these antics on Christmas Eve, the 
period of the winter solstice. On Good 
Friday the sun mourns over the crucifixion, 
and does not shine until three o’clock in 
the afternoon. In some parts of Upper 
Swabia, public prayers are still offered up 
after an eclipse. The appearance of three 
suns denotes war; they are only visible at 
sunrise and differ in size. The largest 
gains the day, practically and metsphori- 
cally. At Herbrechtingen these suns have 
frequently been seen, and such was the case 
just before Napoleon’s Russian campaign, 
The largest sun was in the northern direc- 
tion, and that is why the Russians won. 

The sun is obliged to shine for a short 
time, at least, every Sunday, in order that 
the Blessed Virgin may dry her veil. Three 
Saturdays in the year, on which she mourns, 
the sun does not shine at all. 

The stars also played no small part in 
heathen mythology. According to popular 
belief they are favorable or unfavorable to 
mankind, depending on the constellation 
under which each human being is born. 
There was a pious custom of saluting the 
stars before retiring to rest, or else repeat- 
ing a prayer on the appearance of the even- 
ing star. Whoever points at a star puts 
out the eyes of an angel. The ‘‘ Edda”’ de- 
scribes the stars as fiery sparks, which float- 
ed about in the air until their places were 
appointed for them by the gods. 

Falling stars are weighty omens, and who- 
ever beholds one ought to repeat a prayer. 
In Tyrol and elsewhere, it is believed that 
any wish, expressed whilst a star falls, will 
be fulfilled; a treasure lies where it falls, 
The Lithuanian myth connects falling stars 
with the Fates, Werpeja, the spinner, be- 
gins to weave the thread of each newly-born 
human being in the sky, and each thread 
terminates in a star; when de&th approach- 
es a man, his thread breaks and the star 
fades and falls. 

A comet is prophetic and generally pre. 


sages evil, The Tyrolese call it “God's 
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Rod,” and say that its import may be learned 
from its color. Red signifies war and mis- 
ery, but, if the light be clear and bright, it 
portends peace and happiness. 

The Milky Way usually goes in Swabia 
by the name of “‘Jacob’s Ladder,”’ or “* Heav- 
en’s Ladder.”” The angels still descend on 
the earth by it, as Jacob saw in his dream, 
but they are not visible to every one. 

The Great Bear probably owes his name 
of “‘Wain” to Paganism. It is said that at 
midnight the chariot turns with a mighty 
rumbling. The Swabian peasantry believes 
that it drives to Jerusalem every night; 
whilst the Swiss have a superstition that if 
it be low in the sky bread will be cheap, if 
the contrary it will be dear. Grimm is of 
opinion that the chariot belonged to Wuo- 
tan, as being the chief of the gods, although 
an old Swedish chronicle attributes the 
Swedish name “ Karl Wagen,’’ our Engiish 
“Charles Wain,’”’ to Thor; but Grimm adds 
that many Wuotan legends were applied to 
the Frankish Emperor Charles the Great. 
The cities of Antwerp and Groningen have 
the constellation of Ursa Major or Minor on 
their municipal seals. The smail star, 
scarcely visible above the middle one in the 
pole of the chariot, has its own legend, and 
is called ‘‘Hans Dumken’’ in North Ger- 
many. It is said that he once drove our 
Lord, who in return promised he should go 
to heaven; but the man replied he would 
rather drive throughout eternity, and his 
wish was granted. Most likely this is 
founded on some heathen tale of Wuotan’s 
charioteer. 

Orion, as the Greeks called the belt of 
glittering stars, has several German names. 
In some parts the three stars are called the 
‘Three Mowers,” and the Rhineland name 
is ‘The Rake.’? The Swabians say it is 
Moses’ staff with which he divided the Red 
Sea, and o:her names are ** Jacob’s Staff”’ 
and ‘St. Peter’s Staff.”’ 

In Germany, the Pleiades are almost uni- 
versally knows as ** The Hen,’’ because the 
foremost star is supposed to resemble a hen 
leading her brood of chickens, There isa 
turious legend of the origin of these stars. 
Our Lord once passed a baker’s shop, and 
verceiving a strong odor of new bread, he 
sent in one of his disciples to ask for a loaf. 
The baker refused, but his wife, who was 
standing a little way off with her six daugh- 
ters, was more compassionate and secretly 
bestowed the loaf, for which good deed she 
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and her daughters were transferred to the 
firmament as seven stars. The baker was 
changed into a cuckoo, and the Pleiades are 
always visibie as long as the cuckoo calls in 
the spring. 

The appearance of the rainbow in the sky 
gave rise to many mythological conceptions, 
The “‘ Edda” describes it as the heavenly 
bridge Bifrost, traversed by the gods. It is 
the best of all bridges, and is strongly con- 
structed of three colors; nevertheless when 
the end of the worid comes, it will break 
down while the sons of Muspell are driving 
over it. Its end reaches to Himinbiorg, the 
abode of Heimdall, and Heimdalir guards 
it against the giants, lest they should pene- 
trate into heaven. 

According to the popular belief, the ex- 
tremities of a rainbow always touch streams, 
whence it draws water, by means of two 
large golden dishes. That is why it rains 
for three days after the appearance of a 
rainbow, because the water must fall again 
on the earth. Whoever arrives at the right 
moment at the spot where the rainbow is 
drinking, can take possession of the golden 
dish, which reflects all the colors of the 
rainbow; but if nobody is there the dishes 
are again drawn up into the clouds. Some 
say that the rainbow always lets a dish fall. 
This once happened at Reutlingen, in Sw.- 
bia. It broke in several pieces, but the 
finder received a hundred guiden for it. At 
Tubingen, people used to run to the end of 
the rainbow, which appeared to be resting 
over the Neckar or the Steinlach, to secure 
the golden dish. Usually it is considered 
wrong to sell the dish, which ought to be 
kept as an heirloom in the family, for it 
brings good luck, A shepherd in the Swa- 
bian Alp once found such a dish, and he 
never afterward lost asheep. An unfortu- 
nate native of Heubach, who sold the trea- 
sure at a high price, was struck dumb on 
the spot. Small round gold coins, marked 
with a cross or star, are frequently found in 
Swabia, and the peasants declare that these 
were manufactured from the rainbow dish- 
es by the Romans when they invaded Ger- 
many. In the Black Forest, the rainbow 
uses a golden goblet, which is afterwards 
dropped. A shoe thrown into a rainbow 
comes back filled with gold. The Servians 
have a theory that passing beneath a rain- 
bow changes the sex,—men become wo- 
men, and vice versa. 

When a double rainbow is seen, Swabian 
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peasants say that the Devil would like to 
imitate the rainbow, but he cannot succeed, 
The Esthonians call the rainbow ‘‘ The 
Thunder-god’s Sickle.” 

A theory existed in the Middle Ages, 
that the rainbow would cease to appear a 
certain number of years before the Last 
Judgment; and Hugo von Trimberg, in an 
old German poem, mentions forty years as 
the prescribed time: but this supposition 
is not even alluded to in any ecclesiastical 
works, 

The Lithuanians have a quaint legend 
respecting the rainbow. When their chief 
god, Pramzimas, was looking out of the 
window, and beheld the whole earth full of 
wars and wickedness, he despatched two 
giants, named Wandu and Wejas (Water 
and Wind), to the sinful world, who de- 
stroyed everything for twenty days and 
twenty nights. While engaged in eating 
heavenly nuts, Pramzimas gazed on the 


scene of desolation below, and he threw 
down a nutshell, which fell on the summit 
of the highest mountain, where a few men 
and women and some animals had fled for 
refuge. All got into the nutshell, which 
floated on the waves of the now universal 
flood. The god then looked on the earth 
for the third time. He allayed the tem- 
pest, and bade the waters subside. The 
human beings who had been saved all dis- 
persed, excepting a few couples who re- 
mained in that part, and became the ances- 
tors of the Lithuanians in the following 
manner: As old age crept upon them, they 
sorrowed greatly at their probable extine- 
tion; so, in order to comfort them, Pram- 
zimas sent the rainbow, who advised them 
to leap over the bones of the earth. Nine 
times did they perform this feat, and thence 
sprang nine couples, males and females, 
from whom the nine Lithuanian tribes are 
descended, 
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VIRGINIAN JASMINE. 


BY CATHERINE EARNSHAW. 


Vance Nugent was impatiently tossing 
the magazines on the table of a South- 
Square boarding-house, It was a quiet 
place, torpid, without brightness, He was 
waiting to carry a far-away relative of his 
to his home, — Glamis Manor. She was 
going to teach in a neighboring institute; 
and, as he happened here, his mother had 
said that she could ride with him so much 
better than in “that tormentingly slow 
coach.” 

He heard steps approaching, and looked 
up with a vexed frown on his face. He had 
waited half an hour, and had imbibed the 
idea that his relative was forty, and very 
deliberate. He was disappointed, A girl 
of twenty four or five came in. He was 
impressed by her face. It was her eyes 
that startled him. All beaven was there 
for one to whom she chose to reveal it. 
Nugent did not speak: he rose and looked 
at her, hoping she would thus meet his gaze 
for an indefinite length of time. A crimson 
color came over her brunette face. She 
said hesitatingly, — 

you ask for Miss Faulkner?” 

“T beg your pardon,”’ the gentleman said, 
with a hazy idea that he ought to beg par- 


don for something. ‘ Yes: I did ask for 
Miss Faulkner, Is she coming?”’ 

“That is my name, Have you any busi- 
ness with me? I would not have kept you 
waiting, only 1 have but just received word 
that you wished to see me.” 

There was just a little of embarrassed 
flutter in her face and manner. She did 
not look at him much as she talked. 

Nugent felt a triumphant thrill that this 
was the girl he was going to carry home. 
He sat down, and said, — 

** My mother has corresponded with you, 
for I am Julia Nugent's son.’’ Here he 
bowed gracefully and respectfully. ‘* You 
have consented to accept her invitation to 
make our place your home while you are in 
the institute, and, as I was in town witha 
carriage, I promised myself the plea-ure of 
taking you home with me, You were to go 
today, were you not?”’ 

How attractive to him were her uncertain 
eyelids, the coming and going of her cheeks’ 
vividness, and that half-reserve which did 
not, however, prevent her from speaking in 
clear, full music. She answere.l, — 

“Yes: but I might inconvenience you 
somewhat. Were you going this morning” 
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* Any time today,” he answered. 

He had thought, when the forty-years-of- 
age idea had been in the ascendant, that he 
should go in the forenoon at any rate, 

“Well, if you will wait till afternoon, I 
shall be happy to avail myself of your 
offer.”’ 

She rose as she spoke. 

Nugent supposed he must go. He took 
his hat; then put it down. He stepped to- 
ward her, and held out his hand, saying, — 

‘Miss Faulkner, I suppose we are some 
sort of cousins. I have heard my mother 
speak of you often. Let us shake hands 
upon our relationship.” 

The young man was very kind to the girl. 
His eyes were honest, as well as searching 
and handsome. She felt it so. She gave 
him her hand, but she could not raise her 
eyes; they were too full of tears. Nugent 
saw that, and an earnest, admiring kindness 
came in his heart. He gave the hand a 
faint pressure, and, saying he would call 
again, he went out. 

They did not love each other then, but, 
should they never meet again, there had 
something entered into the lives of both 
which had never been there before, — which 
would be a thing of sweetness and pain to 
look back upon. They might easily forget 
each other, but they would always remem- 
ber the unaccustomed feelings of that time, 
as we remember the perfume of some flow- 
er, though we have forgotten the hue, even 
the name of the bloom itself. 

Ethel Faulkner did not know, or had for- 
gotten, the existence of any son of her 
mother’s relative and friend. Had she ever 
seen his face before, her recollection would 
have been vivid. She was going to teach 
to maintain herself. Her father had been 
acountry gentleman of wealth, but he had 
died impoverished and in debt. Everybody 
had died to whom she was united by near 
ties of blood or affection. 

The pleasure of riding through the gar- 
dens of England in the luxurious carriage 
of wealth forcibly called back to her the 
days when she had ridden so with her fa- 
ther, and had prided herself upon being 
the little lady of the manor. 

Nugent glanced at her face; its look of 
introspection and memory forbade him to 
speak. When he was so intensely con- 
scious that she was beside him, he wished 
that she might think of him. He must see 
her all he could before they got home; then 


he would have to shut down a high, strong 
wall of duty; but he was not going to do it 
till he must. 

Casting that thought back from him, he 
turned to Ethel, resolved that for this day, 
at least, he would be to her as his heart 
prompted, — so kind that his words wanted 
but little of tenderness, yet still were not 
tender. 

It was a chilly morning in April. Riding 
against the wind was very uncomfortable. 
He stooped and pulled the robes more 
tightly about her; then he held them in 
place, with his arm just touching the back 
of her heavy cloak. She turned to him 
suddenly. He caught her glance with eyes 
too full of his heart. She said, — 

“JT was going to ask if that long ridge 
there was one of the Roman relics about 
which I have heard so much, or only some- 
thing of a later day?” 

He smiled. 

‘* You are ower young for an antiquarian. 
Yes, that is purely Roman, they say. I 
think this befogged country a poor place for 
those Italians. They could not have be- 
come naturalized. Who could fancy Bac- 
chantes sporting here? Even our woods 
forbid us to associate nymphs with their 
shades, Everything is precision and regu- 
larity.”’ 

** But do not forget our oaks. Surely we 
offer the Hamadryades a home. Did you 
never hear their shrieks of pain when the 
woodman has felled an oak?” 

Ethel looked up with an enthusiastic, 
childish face, and then blushingly laughed 
at her earnestness. 

** Still the trees must go down in spite of 
their resident spirits. An opportunity for 
moralizing a little, which I see by your face 
you will not do,” he said, looking down at 
her. 

never do it —aloud,’”’ she replied, 
turning away her face, 

**Do not turn indifferent eyes upon the 
home of all my past days: there it lies.”’ 

He pointed to the manor, whose roofs 
and gables could be seen on a neighboring 
eminence. Ethel looked at it with a feeling 
that made her cheeks grow a little pale be- 
neath the ruddy tinge of riding. She liked 
its trees, Its long line of poplars she could 
just trace by their tops: she fancied they 
lined the approach up the lawn. 

** An ancestral residence truly,” she said, 
after her survey. ‘‘ You love it?” 
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“Yes: more than 1 can tell,” ke said, 
with emphasis. And then after a pause: 
“There is company there now; perhaps 
you knew?” 

Ethel was sorry. It was sufficiently em- 
barrassing, in her dependent situation, to 
meet Mrs, Nugent alone; but, with the ad- 
dition of company, she actually dreaded it, 
Mrs. Nugent had objected to her teaching, 
but still extended her offer of a home; and, 
when Ethel discovered that a situation in 
the Giamis Institute was at present the 
only opportunity for her, she could not but 
avail herself of the invitation still urged 
upon her to stay at the manor. So Ethel 
asked, a little timidly, — 

** Are the visitors relatives of your moth- 
er, or only aequaintances?”’ 

** Acquaintances, You may have heard 
of Helen Trevyllan?”’ 

**T have sometimes seen a description of 
her toilet in fashionable papers,’’ Ethel an- 
swered, with something of sarcasm in her 
voice. 

Some sort of change came over Nugent’s 
face, whether of pride or some other feeling 
Ethel could not tell, 

Presently he said, — 

“It is the same. Miss Trevyllan, her 
mother and brother are our visitors at pres- 
ent. Here weare at the lodge. I wish you 
all happiness at. Glamis Manor,” he added, 
as they passed through the gate and under 
the meeting poplars. 

Mrs. Nugent met theminthehall. Ethel 
saw why Vance had handsome brown hair 
and eyes,—his mother had such, The 
kind and the proud were so mingled in her 
demeanor tkat Ethel was more charmed 
than she had ever been by any younger 
lady. At dinner she saw the Trevyllans. 
They were of that manner and face that, 
without the accessories of dress and sur- 
roundings, would have instantly suggested 
the word “‘ aristocratic.”” The blood of the 
true Trevyllans came purely down for many 
generations, 

The attentive kindness of Mrs. Nugent to 
Ethel compelled a sort of attention and re- 
spect to her from the visitors, All of Eth- 
el’s pride, that which had made her too 
haughty in the days of her prosperity, came 
to her aid now, and she passed through the 
ordeal of a survey from Miss Trevylian’s 
beautiful blue eyes with unblenched fore- 
head and steady face. She saw that Vance 
Nugent and his fair guest were betrothed, 

16 


and she thought them fine pictures of En- 
glish manhood and womanhood. Of John 
Trevyllan she only thought that his figure 
was very graceful, and his address deferen- 
tial. 


A few mornings after, she met him on her 
way toschool. He turned back, and walked 
to the door of the institute with her. She 
liked him: his native sense and gentlemanly 
delicacy both delighted and astonished her. 
She talked with but very little reserve, and 
was half sorry that they reached the school 
so soon, She felt no hesitation in saying, — 

*“*Would you like to come in and see the 
progress of my labors?” 

He stood on the steps, with his hat in his 
band. 

“Tf you will allow me, tomorrow I will 
do so,” 

He bowed almost to the hand he held. 
Ethel looked over his head, and saw Nu- 
gent coming along the walk. He glanced at 
her, and she thought the expression of his 
face was one of vexation or pain. She went 
to the school-room wondering about it. 

There grew between herself and Trevyllan 
a certain acquaintance, —almost an inti- 
macy. The Trevyllans were to stop nearly 
all summer, and Ethel found before half 
the season was through that she viewed 
Trevyllan in the light of a valued friend, 
She had not noticed the pleased, surprised 
glances Mrs. Nugent had at first directed 
toward them. She had come almost to for- 
get her poverty, and Helen Trevyllan her- 
self did not walk about the old manor with 
more of the unconsciousness of indepen- 
dence than did Ethe] Faulkner. 

Of Vance Nugent she had not seen any- 
thing of that which she saw on their ride to 
his home, No more of that thoughtful gal- 
lantry was offered to her. He only noticed 
her politely and hospitably, — and that was 
sufficient, and certainly all he could spare 
from his devotions to his betrothed. There 
was but one exception to this custom. 

The whole family were in the habit of 
riding out in the twilight of the warm days, 
the ladies usually in a carriage, the two 
gentlemen on horseback. Nugent, witha 
persistence that Ethel began finally to re- 
mark, always handed her to the carriage, 
and assisted her to alight. He had almost 
rudely superseded Trevyllan several times. 
Some slight thing in his manner gained 
Ethel’s sympathies. They were hardly 
conscious of it, but both of them came to 
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look forward to the time in their daily rides 
when their hands would be clasped just for 
one moment. He did not care how Helen 
alighted; he did not seem to see her then. 
“One soft July night the carriage came 
round before Nugent appeared; the ladies 
were seated, and Trev) Ilan mounted, wait- 
ing his arrival. When he did appear, 
Ethel, who could not help watching his 
S.ce, noticed a striving of feeling upon it. 
She could not listen to Trevyllan, who rode 
by her window, and finally she leaned back 
and tacitly refused to take part in the con- 
versation. They were going to a neighbor- 
ing town to purchase some trifle of Helen’s 
bridal outfit, for the wedding was expected 
to take place in a few months. Nugent, on 
the other side of the carriage, was gay and 
brilliant. When they arrived home he 
sprang to the door, and gallantly waited 
upon the ladies, all but Ethel. It was a 
dim, starlight night of warmth. He seemed 
to forget her, for, just as she rose to de- 
scend, he half shut the door, and stood 
with it in his hand, while the company ran 
laughing and talking into the hall. Then, 
as if suddenly remembering, he opened the 
door, glanced at her as she stood ready to 
step out, then up at the house once more; 
then he suddenly sprang into the carriage, 
and told the coachman to drive slowly 
through the north park and back. 

Ethel sat down astonished, but with a 
vague feeling of delight running through 
her amazement. This freak of Nugent’s 
almost deprived her of speech. He sat 
down opposite. Ethel looked furtively at 
his face; it was turned toward her. She 
could see in the dim light its pale color and 
the entreating look of those burning eyes. 
‘Oppressed by the beating of her heart, and 
feeling herself growing incapable of cool 
composure, Ethel turned to the carriage 
window and leaned her forehead against the 
glass. She could feel those eyes, heating, 
diffusing their light through her soul, 
What should she do? Why would he look 
at her so? She raised her hand and shaded 
her face. At last he said, — 

“Why did you not allow me to help you 
into thé carriage tonignt?”’ 

The question and the tone, unreasonable 
as both were, told how dearly he prized that 
instant of the pressure of herhand. She 
felt itso. She spoke low and tremulously. 

' “You know you were away when we 
were ready to start,” 
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**Treyyllan walks with you, talks with 
you, and tonight you gave him your hand, 
I saw him from my window hold it in both 
his a moment before he put you in. Did 
n’t he?” 

“ Yes,” Bw 

' Ethel felt that she ought to freeze or re- 
pel this man who was talking ‘so strangely 
almost on the eve of his marriage, but she 
was utterly incapable of doingit. Her own 
heart answered too fully to the anguish of 
love and strife in his, They sat in silence: 
it was the strangest ride she ever knew. 
The carriage now turned into the drive to 
the door. He bent toward her. 

** Ethel!’ 

Everything of love and passion was in 
that word. Summoning her failing resolu- 
tion, she drew back, and exclaimed, — 

“Mr. Nugent, you act strangely. Why 
do you talk like this?” 

She opened the door and sprang out while 
the horses were yet moving. They had 
been absent but a short time, and had not 
been missed. She went to her room, but 
she would not stay there, and thus let him 
know that she had been so much affected. 
She went down soon, and was thankful to 
be engaged by Trevyllan in a game of back- 
gammon, Nugent did not come in until 
long afterward, and then only to excuse 


‘himself and go back to his chamber. 


Ethel went to no more rides after that, 
She was possessed by a constant terror lest 
she should by any accident find herself 
alone with Nugent. She was obliged to 
own to herself that she feared her own im- 
pulses as much as she did him. In the 
solitude of nights — those humid, warm 
nights of summer — his face and voice, as 
they were on that evening, came back so 
vividly as to give her an almost insane fear 
of what she should do or say should he ever 
look like that again. She hurried to and 
from her school: it seemed to her that she 
would meet him at every corner. But he 
never tried to see her; sometimes he would 
not look at her when he spoke to her. 
Something would come to his eyes when 
turned to her face that she ought not to see, 
that ought not to bethere. Meantime their 
mutual reserve was noticed with delight by 
Trevylian. He had half feared that Ethel 
did not think of him with that warmth of 
feeling that always came to him when with 
her. She was of good family, and he did n’t 
care if she was poor. Her coldness to Nu- 
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gent gave more frankness to her intercourse 


with Trevyllan. He was beginning to think, 
of offering her his hand and the town-house 


and country-seat of the Trevyllans. But 
for all he felt himself her superior in the 
eyes of the world, he experienced more 
doubt atid’ trépidation ‘than he had ever 
thought himself capable of where ladies 
were concerned. 

It was in the last of August, and was 
Ethel’s vacation. She went out in the early 
part Of the afternoon to call on a pupil in 
whom she had become interested. While 
she was closing the park gate, Trevylian 
came up. There was that in his manner 
that put her on her guard instanuy, and he 
would as soon have thought of declaring 
love to a lady carved in stone as to Ethel 
that day. He left lier at the house of her 
friend, and sauntered home. He wondered 
all the afternoon when she would come 
home, and made up his mind half a dozen 
times to go and meet her. Nugent was 
lounging at Helen’s feet: it was oppressive- 
ly dull in the drawing-room, so he went into 
the library. The hours passed away, and 
she did not come todinner. In the evening 
a terrific thunder-storm came on. Mrs, 
Nugent suddenly asked, — 

‘* Where is Ethel? I thought she would 
be here ‘ong before this,” 

“Ts she away? I fancied she was mewed 
up in her room,”’ Vance said, indifferently. 

**She went to Crofton’s some time ago. 
She must have decided to stay all night.’ 

The fear that she might be out alone in 
the storm made Nugént sure that she was 
not going toremain. He rose, and walked 
out into the hall with the slow step of one 
who has not fully decided where to go. 
Once in the hall, he wrapped himself in 
great-coat with eager haste. He was suffi- 
ciently thoughtful to take a shawl, should 
he be so fortunate as to find her. The rain 
came in swift sheets, pierced every few mo- 
ments by lightning that shot across Nu- 
gent’s eyes like near fite. He walked fast, 
with a heat in his veins which he felt con- 
genial with this lightning. 

He soon came to Crofton’s. They said 
Miss Fauikner left there some time before 
sunset, and had said that she was going to 
explore the first shaft of the deserted coal 
mine. It was only alittle way, and she had 
always wanted to go there. 

Nugent walked out into the storm again. 
If he could only find her, no one would be 
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near, — he a look into her eyes, once. 
able and then go and be married to some 
one else, That thought came. with terrible 
bitterness. It had been with him constant- 
ly for weeks past. 

He td on a cottage 1 near the entrance 
of the mine and procured a lantern. He 
went on through the first gallery, but, did 
not find her. Then he came to the diverg- 
ing, winding paths. Which should he take? 
He stood still and shouted “ Ethel!’ No 
sound came back but the holiow, choked. 
echo. He tried again, but there was no an- 
swer. He hurried along a shaft to the 
right; it turned, twisted, ran into others, 
He went just as they came, without 
thought, for it would do no good to think, 
—he could judge nothing of which way 
she took. He stood still a moment to 
breathe; his headlong haste and fevered 
spirit were almost suffocating him. She 
might have fallen, it was so dark, into one 
of the deep pools of stagnant water that lay. 
blackly in seyeral places of the mine. ; 

O God! This was torment! . This was 
dreadful! He must find her. .He went on: 
he saw the distant gleam of something 
white. It was her handkerchief. She had 
been there then. He pressed it to his lips; 
he fancied he inhaled the fragrance of her 
breath, so strongly did it remind him of 
her. He turned a sharp corner to the left, 
and Ethel started up from a stone on which 
she had been sitting, after a fruitless search, 
for a path that led to the opening. 

Nugent uttered an exclamation so ardent 
and impatient that the pale face of Ethel 
crimsoned for a moment. She advanced a 
step, and commenced a sentence, 

**Do not speak until I get to you,’’ he 
said; and, setting down the lantern, he 
came to her and wrapped the shaw! about. 
lier. She trembied, not wholly from cold. 

_.“* Now sit down,” he said, 

She sank down on the stone again, and 
he sat at her feet. The light of the lantern 
shone full on their faces, he had placed it 
so. He took her hands, and looked up at 
her face, — into eyes whose light Ethel 
could not deny him now, It was the first 
supreme moment of their lives. He drank 
the draught of those wonderfuleyes. The 
exquisite thrills that palpitated in his heart 
wrote their language on his face, and Ethel 
saw it, At last her eyes lowered, and a 
slight tremor vibrated through her frame. 
She wanted to withdraw her hands, but 
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that firm clasp was inexpressibly dear to 
her. 

“OQ Ethel?” he said, without moving his 
eyes from her face. 

She became suddenly still. The penetra- 
tive power of that voice she could never 
forget. 

“Ethel, I love you!” There was pas- 
sionate determination in his tone, ‘I love 
you!” 

He lingered over the words with musical 
intonation. 

Again Ethel looked at him; it was be- 
yond her power to prevent her eyes meeting 
his. He read all he wished to know there, 
but he must hear it too. He bowed his 
head to her hand, and kissed it softly; then 
looking at her, he said, — 

** Say it, Ethel. I must hear it tonight; 
and I cannot be so wretched hereafter as I 
should be if I never heard it. Say it.’ 

“T might as well,’? Ethel murmured, 
bending her head slightly as she said, 
scarcely above her breath, —‘‘I love you 
too, dear Vance.” 

**Once more! once!” he whispered, with 
trembling lips. 

“Tt is true. God forgive me, but I can- 
not help it.” 

She withdrew her hands and covered her 
face. He sat quietly a moment, then he 
half rose, and gently removed her hands. 

“This hour of tempest is ours,’’ he said; 
** then be to me for this time as though no 
tempest awaited us outside. Let me see 
your face all the time. Do not speak of 
right or wrong. Ouly let us talk as though 
you were happy in the love I give you.” 

A quivering-lipped smile irradiated her 
face for a moment. 

** Oh, if I were only free?’ he cried, with 
the anguish of his heart in his words. 
1 shall be! I will be!’ 

*Do not talk—do not talk like this,” 
she said, speaking with effort. ‘‘I think 
the storm is abating; we must try and find 
the entrance.” 

Even as she spoke a tremendous concus- 
sion shook the earth above them. Ethel 
felt as though no storm could be so fierce, 
no lightning so dreadful, but that she 
should like to wander in their wildness, 
Her eyes grew phosphorescent as the elec- 
tricity that played over the world, It 
seemed to her as though her soul must leave 
her in the writhing conflict of feeling that 
possessed it. 
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must go away!” she cried, rising from 
her seat: “I cannot stay here.”’ 

He rose to her side, 

** Am I then so disagreeable to you?” he 
asked. 

She looked at him with dilated, appealing 
eyes, 

* You know it is because you are not dis- 
agreeable that I want to go. Will the 
storm never cease?’ 

“I hope not,” he said, suddenly passing 
his arms about her, and speaking with his 
lips touching her forehead, 

They stood quiet for a while, until the 
thunder became less frequent, and sounded 
far off. Ethel stepped toward the lantern, 
and said, in a hard, still voice, — 

** Now, if you please, conduct me to the 
entrance. We can go home with safety 
now, I think.” 

Nugent did not speak. He wrapped his 
coat about him, and led the way through 
the last passage he had passed. He had 
taken very little notice of the direction, and 
they walked on in a vague sort of a way for 
some time, but finally came to the opening. 

The rocks and trees were dripping with 
the rain, but the clouds were moving in 
broken, black masses, and the stars shone 
out between their edges. The moon was 
coming just above the roof of the manor. 
They had not been in the mine more than 
two hours, 

They walked together just as two stran- 
gers would have done. Just as they gained 
the steps to the door, Nugent stopped and 
took from his bosom the handkerchief. 

** May I have it?” he asked. 

** No, —yes,”’ Ethel faltered, seeing the 
shade come over his face at the first word. 

They weut into the house, Nugent en- 
tered the drawing-room a few moments 
after he reached home, and remarked that 
Miss Faulkner had been so unwise as to go 
to the mine from Crofton’s, and he had just 
come home with her, 

Mrs, Nugent was sorry Etbel had been so 
thoughtless, and that was all the notice 
taken of the event; only Trevyllan thought 
Nugent’s face strangely pale, and his eyes 
strangely luminous, but concluded it was 
the excitement of the storm, though storms 
never affected him in that way. 

The next week the Trevylians left Glamis 
Manor for their own country-seat. Mrs. 
Nugent went with them; they asked Ethel 
to go, but of course she could not, as her 
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school would commence soon, Helen had 
graciously requested her to put by that tire- 
some routine and go, but Ethel would 
rather not. 

The marriage had been arranged to take 
place in the middle of October. It was 
rather strange that Nugent suddenly became 
desirous of going to the continent for a few 
weeks. He accompanied the Trevyllans 
home, and sped directly across the channel, 
He would get some gift in Paris that would 
be worthy his bride, he said. So Ethel was 
left in the manor. She was unspeakably 
relieved thatit was so. She tried to procure 
a situation in another part of the country, 
but was unsuccessful. At Glamis Manor 
she must stay some time longer at least, 

One day there came a respectful note 
from John Trevyllan. He had asked Mrs. 
Nugent’s approbation, and he now. begged 
the gift of her hand. He received a letter 
in return, as respectful and far more grate- 
ful than his had been, but it declined his 
offer. Ethel did not refuse him without a 
great deal of thought. The prospect would 
have been more tempting had it opened be- 
fore she had seen Vance Nugent. Though 
he was separated from her, she had no 
heart to think of a life with any one else, 
An expostulatory letter came from Mrs, 
Nugent. Ethel was touched: by the sincere 
kindness of the epistle, — it was so like the 
writer, — but she could not do as Mrs. Nu- 
gent would like. The girl was wretched 
and despairing. Vance could travel, could 
try to distract and divide his thoughts by 
hurrying from one scene to another, but 
she must stay there and be pained by the 
slow torture that afflicted her every day. 
She remembered so accurately the words 
that had passed that night in the mine; she 
could not help sometimes remembering 
their sweetness and forgetting their pain. 
The thought that they came to him too, 
with the same passionate powerfulness, 
seemed to connect the two more closely and 
indissolubly.. Surely God had destined 
them for each other. Such thoughts were 
wrenched with many thrills of agony from 
her heart, while at the same time they were 
nourished with a fond, fierce delight by 
Nugent, as he walked solitary through the 
ttreets of Paris. 

After Mrs. Nugent had been absent three 
weeks, Ethel received another letter from 
her, It said: 

**T do not know why I tell you this, un- 


less it is my belief in. your good sense and 
kind heart, and, my desire for some sort of, 
sympathy or advice, Yesterday I received 
a strange note from my son. He inclosed a 
note for me to read and give to,Miss Tre- 
vyllan, to the effect that strong reasons had 
induced him to request that their engage- 
ment might be cancelled, as he no longer 
deemed himself worthy of her hand, _I find 
myself in a very embarrassing situation. ] 
have not yet delivered the letter. I, fear 
that Vance is fascinated by some Parisian 
beauty, and thinks for a moment that he no 
longer desires a marriage which once prom- 
ised him so much happiness. I cannot but 
think he will regret having written so hast- 
ily, and so I have not yet the courage to in- 
form Mise Trevyllan, What renders my 
situation still more unpleasant, is the pres- 
ence of young Lord Greville, who has eome 
here from Bath, and who pays the most 
marked attention to Miss Trevyllan., I 
think she should repulse him, but I do not 
remonstrate, as her mother encourages her. 
Write to me, my dear Ethel. I shall de- 
spatch a letter to Vance, requesting him to 
return, The future of Helen and my son 
seems very uncertain. There is some talk 
of the whole party here returning to Glamis 
Manor; as Lord Greville expressed a wish 
to go over our hunting-grounds, I,,of course; 
tendered him our hospitality.” 

Ethel could not analyze her sensations as 
she read this. She had not thought that 
Nugent would make any effort to break his 
engagement. His ideas of honor ,were so 
nice that such a thing as this he wished to 
do had appeared nearly impossible to Ethek 
She remembered the determination with 
which he had said he would be free, With 
a great effort, she threw off for a few mo- 
ments the thoughts of him and his be- 
trothed. She fell to dreading the arrival of 
company. She did not expect them so 
soon, for the next day the housekeeper re- 
ceived orders to air the chambers and pre- 
pare for guests, 

They came a day or two after, all but 
John Trevyllan. Lord Greville was a 
handsome fellow, who liked pretty girls, 
cigars, and borses, and who seemed to have 
quite a strong will of his own. 

She saw very little of him, for when she 
was at home he was riding or walking most 
of the time with Helen, , She saw that the 
beauty was flattered and pleased by his de 
votion. Ethel decided that Miss Trevyllan 
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liad ‘never ‘loved “Vance, — not ‘with her 
love. She did not know how subject to 
petty anibition is all of affection in the com- 
position of ‘fashionable women. Mrs, Nu- 
gent ‘informed Ethel that she expected 
Vance'every day. Had Ethel known of one 
single place to ‘which she could go, she 
would have resigned her place and depart- 
éd.' But she had sense enough not to go 
without any fixed purpose. 

“‘Nugent returned one day while the party 
were at ditiner. He coolly saluted those 
present, excepting Lord Greville; he stared 
somewhat impudently at ‘him. His lord- 
ship thought i: better not to notice it, so he 
sipped his wine unconsciously. ‘Mrs. Nu- 
gent hastened to say, — 

Lord’ Clifford Greville,’ Vance. 1 
thought you knew him.” 

Never had: that honor,” muttered Nu- 
gent, bowing low as he spoke. 

‘ Greville ‘softly said something about be- 
ing “‘ most happy,” and then turned to talk 
to Helen. 

~ Nugent did not look half so exasperated 

Circumstances seemed to warrant. 
“'“ You ‘have not spoken to Ethel, Vance,” 
said his mother, in a tone of reproof at his 
‘4*] ey “your pardon, mother, but I have 
bowed to her,” he said, gravely. “Ask her 
if I have not.” 

Greville at this moment looked 
searchingly and suspiciously at Ethel. The 
glance made her color slightly and drop her 
eyes. An idea had ‘come to Greville, He 


looked at the subdued but unquiet face of 
Nugent, and was quite sure that his idea 
was correct. It was curious that this su- 
perficial man of the world should have been 
the' first to discover this love, but long study 
in reading faces had made him expert. 


“Tf ‘this engagement is broken,” he 
thottzht, “there will be no bleeding hearts,” 
atid’ he ‘redoubdled his attentions to Miss 
Trevylian, on whose face he thought he 
could trace the ill-concealed expression of 
pique. She was cooler than tisual to him 


the fést of the’ day, “The presence of Nu- 
gent ciscom posed her somewhat, though 


hothing ‘be less watchful or more 
nonchalant than he appeared. 

Ethel “lingered in the dining-réoom one 
morhimg after breakfast. She was interest- 
“puzzle Greville had proposed to 
Helen and'tietself, She was trying to solve 
it when ‘Nugent ‘came in. So accustomed 
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had she become to reading his face, and so 
piercing is th perception of love, that Ethel 
saw immediately that Nugent was pained 
by something. Forgetting the puzzle, and 
everything else but him, she could not stay 
thete, subject to the scrutinizing glances of 
Greville. She went into the library, and, 

sitting down by the table, she Jeaned her 
head upon it, overwhelmed by a sense of 
how powerless had been her efforts to sub- 
due the passion that burned within her, — 

‘In a short time Vance came to the door; 
his face lighted as he saw she was there, 
He came and bent over her bowed head. 

' “At length I oop you again. Ethel, Iam 
here; look at me. 

She raised her head, but kept, her « eyes 
concealed by her hand. 

“When did you receive this?” he asked, 
laying Trevyllan’s letter on the table. 

She started, and exclaimed, — 

“Where did you get that?” 
~“T found it by the lodge gate. You 
Should keep your epistles of love more se- 
curely.” 

“TI should, indeed,” ‘she said, in a low 
voice, Witliout looking up, 

She put the letter in her pocket. 

“Do you value that?” he asked, in a 
tone that promised an outburst of furious 
jealousy. 

Ethel could not speak. 

He stood silent fora ‘moment, then he 
walked to the door and turned the key in 
the lock. He came back and put his hand 
on her head, saying, in a voice as sweet asa 
woman’ 

“O my love—my best — are you going 


to tell me that you have accepted _ Tre- 
vyllan?” 


That silvery sadness was something so 
different from what his first hot tone indi- 


cated that Ethel’s eyes filled with tears that 


were not wholly unhappy. Shé struggled 
for her voice. At last she said, _— 

“TT have refused ,him; but you, are none 
the less bound.” 


A transparent splendor came over the 
face to which Ethel’s eyes were turned, 7 

*'] am bound by nothing which I cannot 
break. It were hard for love ‘like mine to 
find ‘an obstacle it could not surmount,” he 


said, ** You do not imagine that I Jove 
Helen Trevylian. I neverloved her. Now 


that you have taught me what that feeling 
is, 1 know that no other has ever inspired 
it. Having nothing but my name to offer 
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Miss Trevylian, I shall not marry her. I 
command myself to wait a while. I have 
deferred our intended marriage. If I am 
not mistaken, she will prefer a coronet to 
an ‘untitled man. If she will cancel our 
agreement, I'shiall be glad of it; ctherwiseI 
shall do it myself.” You do not know what 
I suffer in this situation of affairs Letween 
myself and our guest.’”’ He sank down on 
his knees, and crossed his hands on her Jap. 
“When I see you every day, when I re- 
member what you once tqid me, Ethel, — 
feeling all this; do you have any idea of the 
superhuman Control I exercise? When you 
pass me, when your dress touches me, when 
I detect the perfume of your hair or breath, 
as I do a hundred times in the day, I won- 
der if you kuow how much it costs me to 
conceal the thrills, the fever which is con- 
suming me. You do not know how I see 
you when I'am not looking at you; how I 
never lose an expression of your face; how 
I think the cold, hard outline it has of late 
assumed may be the token of the coldness 
you are succeeding in teaching yourself to 
feel toward me.” While I am without power 
to. subdue my love, lam tormented by the 
fear that you will be successful in the effort. 
But you cannot conquer that which a feel- 
ing like mine must inspire. Can you, 
Ethel?” 

With a hard duty that made her words 
quiver as they left her lips, Ethel said, — 

**T had thonght you the impersonation of 
honor; yet you talk of breaking your word 
toa woman, Even if no obstacle existed, 


how could I be sure your faith to me would 


be true?”’ 

“Cruel! unkind!’ he murmured. “ You 
do not know the devotion of the heart you 
wound. You may have an affection for 
me, while I —I am intoxicated, —I die. 


More than that, I respect, I reverence you, 


I do not want your affection,” | 

He rose from her feet and walked to the 
window. What woman could hear unan- 
swered a doubt of her love while she felt it 
permeating her whole being? 


She stood and rested her hands on the 


table, with her face toward Nugent, 
“Vance!” 

7 He turned. “One look at that face, with 

its parted ‘lips, its eyes of shadowy glory, 

was enough to dispel any mortal suspicion. 
There came footsteps, they were coming 


to the library door, It was his mother, 
She wnust hot find the room locked ahd sus- 


pect anything. Nugent glided to the door, 
opened it, and disappeared, taking his 
mother on ‘some pretext to the conserva- 
tory. Thus sheltered, Ethel gained her 
chamber. 

Lord Greville proposed “that the com- 
pany, including the young ladies, should go 
horseback to the race-course by Carleton 
Hill. The thing was to come off that very 
afternoon. Would they go?” 

It was Ethel’s weekly half-holiday, and 
she assented eagerly to the proposal. ‘Miss 
Trevyllan gave her acquiescence With a 
well-bred appearance of indifference. Nu- 
gent would go, of’tourse. There were some 
fine horses to be tried, Greville said, ° 

Nugent replied, — 

“* Yes: I hope these two ladies will mount 

the horses I bought last, that beautiful 
couple of milk-white steeds. They are war- 
ranted gentle. Will you try them?” ° 
“ With pleasure,” Helen said. 
' Ethel did not reply, but she was sure she 
could manage almost any specimen of horse- 
flesh. She felt that reckless tensing of 
nerves that will dare and do a great deal in 
the physical line. 

' After a great deal of chat on Helen’s part, 
and wonder if the horse was perfectly safe, 
they started as the sun reached high noon, 
At first they rode four abreast, but, as the 
road narrowed, Miss Trevyllan and Lord 
Greville started ahead, with a gayly waved 
defiance to follow flung back to Nugent and 
Ethel. They did follow close béhind for a 
time, but at length their horses slackened 


their speed, though still keeping very near 


their leaders, The two mivht as well have 
not been together for all the conversation 
that passed betweén them. They were very 
attentive to their horses, and the animals, 
feeling keenly the bright autumn dir, pran- 


ced and curveted with a high spirit that 
their-riders tried invain toimbibe, 


The trotting-grounds were crowded with 
equestrians and pedestrians, and noisy with 
bands of music. Ethel’s horse became very 
much awake, and very attentive to every- 
thing around, but showed no further signs 


of uneasiness, Ethel was an expert and 
daring rider, and Nugent's half-awakened 


fears were quieted when he saw how she 
sat and guided her horse. They ptessed 
forward to the position Greville and his 
companion tad gained, and four sat 


watching the tor’ te trtal ot 


speed, 
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Greville had left the party for a short 
time to pay his respects to some acquaint- 
ances in another part of the ground. Nu- 
gent had been anxiously watching the face 
of Miss Trevylian’s horse. It seemed to 
him that the animal was getting frightened. 

The first two heats had been run, and the 
applause had not yet subsided, when a pow- 
erful black horse was brought on to go over 
the course. Ite depressed ears and fiery 
eyes told of a vicious disposition. As the 
two equine competitors and their riders 
took their places, a chorus of instrumental 
music sounded out. The black horse snort- 
ed, reared, threw his rider like a feather 
from his back, and darted across the inter- 
vening space toward the spot where Nu- 
gent’s company stood. It leaped the slight 
barrier that separated the crowd from the 
course. His long, flowing tail almost 
flashed across the eyes of Miss Trevyllan’s 
horse. That lightning-like exodus, and the 
moving, frightened throng, inspired her 
horse with a sort of fury. It sped on in the 
track cleared by the black horse with a 
speed that told how unmanageable it was 
become. Nugent was mounted on a horse 
on whose fleetness and endurance he relied. 
He saw that Ethei’s horse was completely 
under her control, and he spurred on after 
Helen with a haste that astonished the 
gaping multitude, 

Ethel was in no mood to stay there, and 
her steed needed no urging to follow. She 
saw that Helen was being carried straight 
on the road that terminated in an abrupt 
descent toward the sea, Would Vance stop 
her before she reached the end? She could 
see that he suddenly turned off to the right; 
she understood that he wished to come in 
ahead of Helen by a path that led to the 
same road. 

On Ethel flew; her blood surged in heated 
waves round her heart; she felt winged as 
the air through which she rushed, Her ex- 
citement made her exhilarated and almost 
happy. It seemed an age since she lost 
sight of both riders. Her horse increased 
his speed in answer to her urging. She 
turned a slight curve round a clump of 
woods, and just vefore the descent she saw 
Helen lying on the grass, and Nugent, dis- 
mounted, was bending over her. She rode 
up within a few paces of them, Helen was 
insensible, but she had only fainted, Ethel 
thought. Vancv looked up at Ethel with a 


welcome in his eyes. 


** Come here,” he said, 

She jumped from her horse and came. 
She withdrew the heavy gauntiets from 
Miss Trevyllan’s hands and chafed the fin- 
gers. Aslender ring of exquisite workman- 
ship was broken. Helen opened her eyes 
with a confused stare, She put her hand 
on her ring, and said, brokenly, — 

“Clifford, I have broken the ring you 
gave me: I pulled so hard at the bridle.’’ 

‘“*He can replace it, I think,’’ Nugent 
said, his face radiant through its paleness, 

The voice half recalled her. 

“TI believe lam not hurt. Where is he?” 
she said, raising herself on her arm. 

**I don’t know where heis. He did u’t, 
know that your horse ran.” 

She was conscious now, for a painful 
blush revived her face from its whiteness, 
Finally she looked up and said, — 

“You know now, if you have not sus- 
pected before. I owe you too much grati- 
tude to marry you. “Will you release 
me?’ 

‘It will afford me pleasure to do so,”’ 
Nugent said, with his glance fixed upon 
Ethel’s face. 

Miss Trevyllan jooked up surprised; she 
saw that look, and breathed a long, relieved 
sigh. 

Greville smiled complacently when Helen 
described the scene to him. Perhaps he 
might have been better pleased had he 
achieved his triumph in direct opposition to 
Nugent; but Miss Trevyllan’s face was a 
splendid one for Lady Greville to possess, 
and he liked her quite as well as he ever 
did anything. 

One time Vance and Ethel stood in the 
conservatory at the manor. There was a 
beautiful moisture in her eyes, for Mrs. Nu- 
gent had just been talking to her in a sweet, 
kind way, which carried her back to a child- 
hood which had been blessed by a mother, 
Before she left them, Mrs. Nugent said, — 

“To your heart I leave my son. You 
two alone know whether your love will sur- 
vive the waves of time.” 

Now Ethel stood by Nugent’s side amid 
the sea of silver silence. He turned tu the 
flowers around them, and drew a fragrant, 
trailing cluster from its home. He let it 
fall on her bowed head, and spoke softly, — 

** Henceforth, on the anniversary of this 
day, I will give yop Virginian jasmine, be- 
cause ever since I saw you my inmost self 
has acknowledged you ‘Soul of my Soul.’” 
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FOLDED DOWN. 


BY A. TAINTOR. 


Yes, the leaf is folded down 
With a strange, painstaking care: 
Bitter tears have dropped, I know, 
In the brief words written there. 


'T is but the old story, dear, 
Still, that makes it no less true; 
For we all of us sometimes 
With our roses gather rue. 


Lilies will not always bloom, 
For our sowing, — this I know; 
And, in spite of all our care, 
Thorns around our path wil! grow. 


Do not smile at these weak words, 
Written by a woman’s hand; 
For we all at times have longings 
That no friend can understand. 


When the harp, all tuned anew, 

Feels a skilled hand sweep the strings, 
Then on flower-scented air 

Waves of melody it flings. 


But, when touched by one untaught, . 
Only jarring discords sound: F 
His rude hand will snap the wire, 
And it falls upon the ground. q 


So in human hearts some chords q 
Must be touched with loving care, 

Lest you wake within that soul q 
All the anguish hidden there. 4 


For we all have dreams and hopes, 7 
That become but sorrow’s crown;” 
And in every life there is : 
At least one leaf folded down. 7 


Clinton, Conn., August, 1876, q 
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THEIR MUTUAL EXPERIENCE. 


BY ELLEN E. KENYON. 


Miss Penible sat in her cozy parlor, await- 
ing, with fluttering heart and thoughtful 
visage, the coming of Mr. Crajntif, her long- 
devoted lover. 

Since the halcyon days of sweet sixteen, 
when he and she were next-door neighbors, 
and he, bashful fellow! used to blush and 
stammer when he asked her to go to a con- 
cert or a sociable, he had been to her the 
“particular friend ’ necessary to a young 
lady’s social equipment. 


_ Since then, however, he had become so 


accus:omed to her companionship, that the 
blushes had forgotten the way to the brown- 
er cheek, or hid themselves beneath the 
thicker growth of whiskers,*' 

Further than this, however, the provoking 
creature had failed to improve as he ought 
to have done. For more than ten years 
Miss Penible had been expecting him to 
propose, and still he seemed contented with 
his position of “particular friend.” At 
any rate, he had not as yet summoned 
courage to better it, though she had given 
him many intimations that such a thing 
was possible. 

But the last time he called he had seemed 
so increasingly affectionate, and had spoken 
so insinuatingly of a happiess more com- 
plete than that afforded by friendship, that 
Miss Penible’s fluttering heart had fluttered 
more timidiy than ever with a sensation of 
an approaching crisis, and for the hun- 
dredth time she asked herself, — 

“What shall I say if he really does pro- 
pose?” 

But the long-postponed declaration was 
destined once more to recede into the indef- 
inite future. Sylvia’s younger brother, 
enthusiastic over his first presidential vote, 
and oblivious to the fact that something 
particular might be taking place that even- 
ing, entered to talk politics with Mr. Crain- 
tif at the most inopportune moment he 
could have chosen. 

Mr. Craintif was not, as his name would 
seem to indicate, a coward in politics. It 
was only in love that even his tongue lack- 
ed heroism. He defended Tilden manfully 
against a host of accusations, and kept his 


ground firmly against the fiery spirit of a 
more youthful voter. 

But how dull for Sylvia to sit there, and 
hear them discuss the respective merits and 
demerits of opposing candidates, when her 
heart had been erewhile so full of tender 
expectancy! 

The election was a bore; and she hoped it 
would be a rainy day, so that a Democratic 
victory might fijly punish her Republican 
brother for his infatuation. She had al- 
ways heard it said that a rainy day favored 
the Democrats, use Republican patriot- 
ism was too feeble to stand a wetting. 

‘Just like theif loud pretensions!’’ she 
exclaimed inwardly, ‘‘to weary one with 
noisy arguments about party principles; 
and then, when ‘the time comes to show 
their public spirit, to stay in the house out 
of the rain. If I had a duty that way, I’d 
make less noise, but I ’d vote!”’ 

Still, when it was all over, she felt it “a 
great relief ’’ to have the decisive moment 
of her life put off an evening or two, She 
would have time to consider, not only what 
to say, but also how to say it. 

As she and Adolphus parted at the door 
that evening, an unusual pressure of the 
hands seemed to.say, — on his part, ‘“* To be 
continued; and onshers, emphatically, “In 
our next,” , 


And now, for all the time that had been 
granted her for,preparation, she was in a 
worse flutter than ever, expecting him. 

As a prosy method of calming herself, she 
sat down to the piano, and tried the scales; 
but her fingers blundered nervously, and 
she had to leave off. They obeyed her bet- 


‘ter when she directed them in a series cf 


tender chords, Still, an occasional false 
note warned her lest Mr. Craintif should 
come just in time to cateh a discord. 

She arose, and bent over “ Picturesque 
America,’’ lying open upon the centre-ta- 
ble. 

Just then he rang. 

Supposing her position to be graceful, she 
did not change it; and presently Mr. Crain- 
tif was ushered into the room, 
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She turned, greeting him with a smile 
and a blush; which latter symptom of em- 
barrassment manifestly contributed to the 
graceful ease with which he led her toa 

seat, and stationed himself beside her. 
— you were playing before I came in, 
think,” he began. 

““I? why, no! I was deéply interested 
in those lovely engravings of the Yosemite 
I showed you the other evening. They are 
so beautiful, that I never weary of studying 
them. ” 

“As I came up. the street, I thought I 
heard music.” 

“ Oh! I had been trying’ the ‘ecales’ shortly 
before. “Perhaps you walked slowly. But 
— really — my fingers trembled 80 I could 
n’t play.” — 

She supplemented this observation with 


another charming blush, and hastily add- — 


ed, 

“It’s so cold, you know, this evening; 
indeed, quite shivery, as little Aggie ex- 
presses it.” 


“TI hope you will find it warmer, now I 


am here,” said Mr. Craintif, _With a smile 
full of tender meaning. 

Really, his witticisms were taking quite a 
pleasant turn. 

But it would not do to meet him more 
than half way, Miss Penible chose to be 
coquettish, 

“On the contrary, ” she replied, ‘with a 
saucy shake of the head, which wou!d have 
been eminently becoming ten years ago, “I 
think you have brought in a fresh supply of 
cold air, I shall have to turn on a little 
more heat.” 

Just then it flashed across Miss Penible’s 
agitated mind that it was not a cold evening 
at all, —in, fact, a very mild one; the pre- 


ceding month having used up all the year’s 


fall supply of cold weather, | 

Nevertheless, she fumbled a little with 
the register, pretending to coax what was 
not there, and then seated b erself upon the 
piano-stool, where she coul face her com- 
panion, or turn around and thrum the keys, 
as occasion demanded. . 

“I was a cake to ask “you to play,” re- 
marked her,eloquent lover, 

“ Did you ask me to play? “Really!” re- 
torted Miss Penible, feeling that it was his 
turn to be confused by this time. 

4?” he asked, ‘Well, I meant 


“ And why was your intention foolish?” 


she demanded, with an arch threat in her 
voice. “Come! explain yourself, if you 

“Why, were n’t you sitting beside ‘me 
here? and, if I had let playing alone, you 
would have been here'yet.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Miss: Penible depreca- 
tingly, wheeling about, and — an ‘ar- 
Peggio. 

‘Mr. Craintif thought her manners: were 
unusually shy, tonight, for all her sauci- 
ness; and, for the fiftieth time, the thought 
of proposing to her entered his mind. 

But that was a step to be gravely consid- 
ered before taken, and there was plenty of 
time to make up his mind about it. It 
would not do to risk putting an end:to their 
long friendship by any act of impulsive fool- 
ishness, 

Her coyness made him fee) wonderfully 
comfortable, and he launched forth into 
conversation on various indifferent topics, 
drifting farther and farther from the tender 
theme which filled the thoughts of Miss 
Penible. 

Was he never coming to the nila Did 
ni’t he mean to propose, after all? Or‘ was 
he keeping it for the last precious moments 
at the door? Or was he wondering how 
best to approach the subject, and endeavor- 
ing to hide his difficulty by an unusual flow 
of talk? Perhaps it would be as well to 
help him a little. 

' “Mr. Craintif,” she said, after some con- 
sideration, “ whatever you Came here to say 
tonight, I beg you will say it right out, with- 
out fear or favor.’’ 

She added the last words, in the hope 
that their witty sound would prove en- 
gaging, and smiled sweetly nt him as she 
spoke, 

Mr. Craintif looked mildly astonished. 

‘*Why —I—really, had nothing partic- 
ular to say,’’ he stammered forth. 

**Do you mean to say that you came here 
tonight with nothing weighty and unusual’ 
on your mind?” said Miss Penible, empha- 
sizing each word, and marking it off with a 
nod of the head, whilé her hands lay in her 
lap, clasped, as if they only waited for an 
affirmative an$wer as a signal to rise in the 
air with astonishment; and ‘a significant 
look of “1s it possible?” séarched her mis- 
erable companion through and through. 

Poor Mr. Craintif! ‘Enveloped In confu- 
sion ‘Which grew worse confounded with 
every nod of her head, evéty glance’ of her 
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eye, every word she spoke, he sat in agony, 
unable to frame an answer, yet feeling that 
one of some kind was absolutely required of 
him. 

was—about to remark, simply,” 
he faltered out at last, and then came to a 
sudden stand-still. 

What was he about to remark? What 
had he been talking about when she so 
strangely changed the subject? It had 
quite slipped his memory, whatever it had 
been. 

** Say it, Adolphus! say it!’ nodded Miss 
Penible encouragingly. 

If he had said it, she would probably 
have fainted in his arms, from sheer aston- 
ishment, the next moment. 

* Really, 1— just came to see you,’’ Mr, 
Craintif managed to assert presently. ‘* That 
was all.’’ 

“That was all!’ repeated Miss Penible, 
remorseless coldness in her tones, and scorn 
written plainly on her features. Indeed, 
the sweetest of smiles, disappearing from a 
bright countenance, left a very disgusted 
one, 

“Yes, that was all,” said Adolphus 
faintly. 

** And to hear me play, perhaps?”’ amend- 
ed Miss Penible, with cutting sarcasm in 
her tone. 

** Yes, of course I should like to hear you 
play,”’ ventured Adolphus, wondering what- 
ever he had done to deserve all this torture, 
and hoping she would now remove that ter- 
rible gaze from his exceedingly uncomforta- 
ble person. 

Miss Penible turned energetically, with a 
reckless toss of the head, and dashed off 
into “ La Chatelaine Waltz.” She was no 
longer nervous. She was calm with the 
calmness of despair. No false, jarring notes 
now, 

Shortly afterward, she had the pleasure of 
bowing Mr. Craintif coldly out of the front 
door. 

From the look of cynicism which gave 
expression to her face when she returned to 
her cozy parlor, one would have supposed 
that misanthropy bad entered her heart, to 
the exclusion of all softer feelings, But 
one would have been very much mistaken 
in forming such a judgment. She was mere- 
ly out of aM patience with Mr. Craintif, 
while toward the rest of mankind her 
friendly sentiments were as yet unmarred 
by one streak of malice. 


“I wonder if he thinks this can go on 
forever!” she exclaimed indignantly, 

Then she sat gazing at the piano keys a 
long time in silence. 

“T bave it!’ she cried at last, while the 
light of @ uew and brilliant idea illumined 
her countenance. ‘I have never made 
him jealous, I’ll try that, and see if that 
will bring him to his senses,” 

Upon. that, she arose, well satisfied with 
the bright originality of her plan, closed the 
piano, and left the room. 

Behold the result. 

The next time Mr. Craintif called, he 
found Mr. Taylor, a young man of severely 
auburn hair of the most dashing hue, en- 
gaged in close conversation with the object 
of his, Mr. Craintif’s, affections. .. 

Mr. Taylor had a waxed mustache, of the 
most stunning description, to match his 
hair in color; his immaculate white vest 
was of the very latest cut; his shiny patent- 
leather boots were the neatest fit imagina- 
ble; and, in addition to this, when the fact 
is remembered that he had been to dancing- 
school five terms, and knew ali the tricks 
with his feet which could pose his slender 
figure to advantage, — as also the most art- 
istic way of crossing his legs when in a sit- 
ting posture, — you have a complete picture 
of Mr. Taylor. 

He was, indeed, a very dangerous rival; 
and Mr. Craintif felt his heart — which had 
been in his mouth, ready for utterance, all 
the way to Sylvia's — sink to the very toes 
of his boots; where, by the way, there was 
more room for it than it would have found 
in the toes of Mr. Taylor’s boots.’ But then, 
being a bigger heart than Mr. Taylor's, it 
was positively necessary that more room 
should be left there to provide for its possi- 
ble descent in case of depressing circum- 
stances, 

However, all this is not exactly to the 
point. 

Mr. Craintif had really meant to propose 
that evening. He felt pretty safe in doing 
so now, he and Sylvia had known each oth- 
er so long, and she had certainly treated 
him with marked favor throughout their 
acquaintance. 

True, he had “‘meant to propose’’ many 
times before, and had let many auspicious 
moments slip by unimproved. Pertiaps to- 
night would have slipped by similarly to’ 
the others, evén hai he found Miss Penible 


alone. 
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As it was, of course, proposing was en- 
tirely out of the question; for, even if Mr. 
Taylor went away early in the evening, the 
mere fact of his having been there at all 
was sufficient to revive all of Mr. Craintif’s 
doubts and uncertainties, and it would re- 
quire more than one serene interview with 
his beloved to restore his easily shaken self- 
confidence, 

But Mr. Taylor did not go away early in 
the evening. He sat and talked with Syl- 
via, selfishly monopolizing her attention, 
except that every once in a while he or she 
addressed a condescending question or re- 
mark to Mr. Craintiff; sat there, and talked 
about nothing, as if his sole end and aim 
were to simply outstay that injured gentle- 
man. 

Poor Adolphus sat too, and made his 
mental notes on their conversation and de- 
portment. Some of the mental notes fool- 
ish; but then the apparatus for making 
them was weak. Indeed éverything con- 
cerned was weak, even to Mr. Taylor’s voice 
and Mr. Craintif’s resolution, which latter 
was not strong enough to take him away 


until he had endured two hours of this 


dreadful misery. 

When he did take his leave, however, 
Miss Penible’s freezing farewell at the door, 
so different from her usual “ Good-night,” 
acted upon him with the bracing effect of a 
cool, crisp breeze. With sudden energy, he 
started off on a brisk walk down the street, 
and had by many blocks passed the corner 
where he should have turned before he dis- 
covered his mistake. 

Inwardly he felt the reverse of exhilara- 
tion. ‘‘She loves another!” was the bur- 
den of his sad thought, with occasionally a 
slight variation, as ‘It was all a dream, — 
a beautiful, beautiful dream!’ 

Then he thought with gratitude of Syl- 
via’s kindness in letting him know the ut- 
ter hopelessness of his aspirations before he 
had gone so far as to throw himself at her 
feet, 

“She is an angel!’ he murmured enthu- 
siastically; ‘‘ so different from the graceless 
coquettes who lure men on to declarations 
of love just for the proud and selfish gratifi- 
cation of spurning the proffered affection, 
and counting their offers. Sylvia must 
have perceived the character of my senti- 
ments toward her only recently; for how 
suddenly her manner has changed! — from 
the sweet friendliness of last week to the 


cold and distant formality of tonight. [I 
might have known before, though; for what 
am I, compared with he? He would grace 
a million.” 

It will be inferred from this that Mr, 
Craintif was a clumsy fellow, little skilled 
in the reading of feminine hearts through 
the medium of feminine actions. 

**It is evident,” he went on in thought, 
“that my visits have been painful to her. 
And she shall be pained no more by me,” 
he added, firmly compressing his lips. ‘‘I 
will put myself out of her way, — by despe- 
rate means, if necessary.” 

Here Mr. Craintif found that he had pass- 
ed his street, and was going at headlong 
speed toward the river. His first impulse 
was to turn back; but second thought whis- 
pered, — 

‘Why not go on, and end it all at once 
and forever?” 

First thought won the day, however; for 
Mr. Craintif was a moral man, and suicide 
was acrime. Besides, it would break Syl- 
via’s heart to know that he had destroyed 
himself on her account, 

Nevertheless, he was bent upon perform- 
ing some act which would effectually place 
him beyond the temptation of further an- 
noying Sylvia with his unwelcome presence 
at her house. 

He pondered the subject for a week, at 
the end of which time an inspiration came 
to him. Loneliness. may have suggested 
the thought. He determined to advertise 
for a wife. 

It was a brilliant resolve,— perhaps a 
rash one. Still, he could not lose much 
now by any course of action; for what hap- 
piness could possibly await him, now that 
Sylvia no longer filled his future? He felt 
the necessity, however, of pondering the 
subject another week before irrevocably 
committing himself. 


Meanwhile Sylvia sat in her cozy parlor, 
evening after evening, expecting his coming 
in vain. 

Poor Sylvia! she began to wish she had 
not adopted the ‘‘rival” plan. Jealousy 
is an edged tool: she had played with it, 
and cut herself. But, worse than all, she 
had cut him deeper still, — dear Adolphus! 

‘*What if he should despair entirely?” 
she thought anxiously. Timid, foolish 
fellow! It would be just like him. = 
might have relented a little at the door, at 
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t, and not have sent him away quite 
ken-hearted.”’ 

Two weeks passed by, and Sylvia’s re- 
morse was turning to resentment. 

** He could n’t have thought much of me 
to be alienated 80 easily,” she thought with 
indignation. ‘“ After all, I might better 
have placed my affections upon some one 
else less stupid and unmanageable. And it 
is not too late even now,” she added, with 
a scornful toss of the head. ‘I will marry 
some one else.” 

Who the some one else was to be was a 
question less easily solved. There were 
reasons why Mr, Taylor was entirely out of 
the question. 

Miss Penible had been out all the after- 
noon attending to church duties, and it was 


on the way home that she determined to 


marry some one else.”’ 

She went up-stairs, and laid off her hat 
and shawl. Then, at the sound of the tea- 
bell, she descended to her evening meal. 
Under her plate lay a letter directed in his 
hand. She started, blushed, and hid it in 
her pocket until such time as she could pe- 
ruse it alone, — 

After tea, she repaired to her cozy parlor, 
and opened the precious missive so fraught 
with fate to her eager expectation. Here it 
is, verbatim : — 


“My Angel of the Past, —I love thee, and 
because I love thee have I left thee. Thou 
didst not covet this acknowledgment of thy 
sway; nevertheless I count it my glorious 
privilege to proclaim thee mistress of my 
heart, though I ne’er may hold a place in 


thine. When I saw thee last I realized the. 


hopelessness or my hopes; and, believe me, 
the desperation of my despair was over- 
whelming. I believed thou hadst discerned 
my secret, and that the sight of my unfor- 
tunate countenance must henceforth be 
painful to thy compassionate, but, alas! un- 
loving eyes. I therefore made a vow that I 
would nevermore intrude myself upon thy 
happy solitude; and, to fortify myself 
against temptation, have since taken a step 
which will forever preclude the possibility 
of my Visiting thee, be the magnetism 
which draws thee never so strong. Fare- 
well! Fare thee well! 
** Your once devoted 
ADOLPHUS.” 


“What are you looking so glum about, 
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Syl?” inquired that horrid younger brother, 
coming in a quarter of an hour later, 

Sylvia hastily slipped the letter into her 
pocket, and pointed to an open newspaper 
lying beside her on the floor... 

“The state of the country!’ ‘she ex- 
claimed theatrically. ‘* The appalling pow- 
er of corruption. They will count Hayes in 
in spite of all that honest men can say or 
do. ” 

Sylvia thought it safe to derive her indig- 
nation from any paper, for all alike were 
full of accusations against the officials con- 
cerned in the lateelection. 

‘But I thought you did n’t trouble your 
head about politics,” said the horrid broth- 
er, picking up the paper, and noticing its 
date, — April 80. It had evidently been 
used for wrapping purposes, and had been 
left on the parlor fluor by accident. 

“I don’t know enough about politics to 
care whether Hayes or Tilden is elected,” 
retorted Sylvia. ‘But when one is law- 
fully elected, I don’t want to see the other 
counted in,” she concluded, with much lofty 
feeling. 

“ft is indeed a sad pass we ‘ve come to,” 
said the horrid brother, ‘‘ when fraud dares 
raise its head so high as to say who shall be 
President of the United States.” 

‘Bah! I have no patience to talk of it!” 
exclaimed Sylvia, hoping thus to end the 
conversation, and rid herself of her unwel- 
come companion, But the horrid brother, 
casting ** stale news’ aside, took the day’s 
paper from his pocket, and settled himself 
for a comfortable perusal. . 

This, however, was better than if he had 
persisted in talking to her, She leaned 
back in her cushioned chair, and endured 
his presence in all taciturnity. 

Sad and puzzled thoughts being no meas- 
ure for time, she knew not how long they 
sat thus. At last, however, he arose, 
placed the paper in her hand, pointed out a 
paragraph, said, “ Read that,” and left the 
room. 

She read “‘that,’’ but gathered no mean- 
ing from the lines of print. She did not 
even stop when she came to the end, but 
read on mechanically all down the column 
of personals, 

She came to herself while perusing the 
last one. It signified that a gentleman in 
easy circumstances would like a wife. He 
was thirty-two, and the lady must be at 
least five years younger. ‘ 
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4 Just his age!’ she mused, pathetically. 
“ And shall I never see him more?” 

Presently, she read the advertisement 
again. 

“I have said I would Marry some one 
else,’”’. she continued, mentally; “and now 
I must. Suppose L answer this personal?”’ 

Meditation then scanned the mighty pro- 
posal in all its bearings; including the dan- 
ger of falling a victim to some ruse or prac- 
tical joke, with many other dangers, and 
the precautions which must be taken to 
avertthem. 

“Tt would not do to send my real name 
or my own picture,’’ she soliloquized, ‘* un- 
til I knew the gentleman. I should have to 
disguise my hand too, And, in caseof a 
meeting, Lshould go deeply veiled, and as- 
sert my real identity only when pretty sure 
that all was safe and right.”’ 

It did not take Sylvia long to reason her- 
self into the adoption of this plan. It 
brought to hand so opportunely the ‘‘ some 
one else” she had been at a loss to name, 

She. now felt that all the time she had 
spent in Mr, Craintif’s company had been 
wasted. Also that she could not afford to 
waste more valuable time in grief for his 
defection, for her teens: were even now left 
far back in the irrevocable past. 

What was to be done must be done quick- 
ly. Still she woulddo nothing rashly. She 
would give herself some hours in which to 
decide the momentous question. She would 
take it up-stairs with her, and “sleep on 
it,’”’ as she had slept on her lessons years 


ago. 

' The result was a brief but satisfactory 
correspondence, in which both parties dis- 
guised their names, and no pictures were 
exchanged ; at the close of which a meeting 
was arranged at a certain transfer office. 

The lady was to wear a navy-blue veil, 
and to display a cluster of bittersweet ber- 
ries at her throat, A similar cluster was to 
adorn a buttonhole of the gentleman’s coat. 
They were separately to enter a certain car, 
and to alight at the door of a certain art 
gallery. Then, for the first time, they were 
to exchange mutual recognitions; the gen- 
tleman. taking the lady’s hand to lead her 
up the steps, as if he had been with her all 
the way, and she accepting his escort. 

The evenful day came, clear and cold, 
Sylvia, attired in her most neutral suit, 
safely hidden from the knowledge of friends 
by her thick veil, and wearing at her throat 
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the bittersweet berries, sallied out for the 
transfer office, where she sat down, in 
doubt and trepidation, to wait for the pry 
unknown andthe certain car. 

Five human hearts beside her own beat 
actively in that transfer office, but I think 
it is safe to say that not one among them 
beat as Sylvia’s did. These people were all 
upon ordinary errands of business or pleas- 
ure, She was about to commit herself toa 
union for life, or to find only disappoint- 
ment, and to give up forever all hope of 
such a union, No wonder the beating of 
their hearts could not keep time with hers. 

As she reyolved all this in her mind, a 
springing step approached the doer, and 
Adolphus Craintif entered the transfer of- 
fice, Sylvia’s heart beat faster than ever 
with fear of his searching glances, which 
seemed to be attracted by some peculiarities 
in her dress.. Suppose. he should recognize 
her! 

But no; he turned his back upon her with 
an air of satisfaction, as if pleased with the 
result of his scrutiny, and stood in the 
doorway watching foracar. 

Presently the jingling of bells announced 
that one was coming, and Mr. Craintif 
turned and looked once more toward the 
lady in the blue veil, as if to say, “* Here is 
our car. Are you coming?’ 

This time Sylvia’s glance took in a part of 
his appearance, which had escaped her no- 
tice before, when his face first made him 
known to her. With this discovery there 
flashed upon her a flood of realization which 
overwhelmed her like a great waye, 

She murmured, ‘‘ Good heavens! the ber- 
ries!’ sank back upon her seat, and knew 
no more, 

By this time the five other persons had 
left the transfer office; but two women now 
entered, from the very car which was to 
have borne the lovers to the art gallery. 
Mr. Craintif called their attention to the 
prostrate lady, begging them to ‘‘ do some- 
thing for her,” and to call upon him for any 
aid he could render. 

‘Run over to the druggist’s for a bottle 
of smelling salts,” said one of the women, 

Mr. Craintif obeyed, murmuring, ‘‘ Poor 
thing! no wonder she fainted. I feel like 
fainting myself.” 

He returned almost immediately with the 
smelling salts, and handed the bottle to one 
of the women, who waited at the door for 
it. He did not re-enter the office, for he 
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felt that it would not be honorable to look 
upon her face before she was prepared to 
reveal it of her own free will. 

“I?ll keep out of the way,” he thought, 
“and just remain near enough to be of use 
if needed, and to see that she is properly at- 
tended to.” 

“Tt’s only a slight faint,’’ said the wo- 
man who received the bottle from his hand. 
“The salts will fetch her out of it, Were 
you together, sir?” 

“Oh, no!’ exclaimed ourhero. “I only 
happened to see her faint, that ’s all.”’ 

* You both have the same kind of berries, 
so I thought you were together.” 

inere coincidence, madam; nothing 
more. However, I will remain here at your 
service, in case you shall need further as- 
sistance, and to see if she comes round all 
right.” 

The smelling salts proved efficacious; 
and, soon after, the lady in the blue veil 
walked timidly past him, and’ entered a car, 
into which he followed her, though it was 
not going toward the art gallery, seating 
himself at the further end. 

He also left the car when she did, but 
kept a respectful distance, his only object 
being to see that she reached home in safe- 
ty. It never occurred to him that she 
might not desire him to know where she 
lived. If it had, his punctillious sense of 
honor would have kept him from following 
even for the laudable purpose which now 
actuated him. 

What was his astonishment to see her 
mount the stoop of Sylvia’s home, ring the 
bell, and then, turning, beckon to him. 

Should he—dared he follow? He must 
either do so or beat an ignominious retreat, 
which he was very loth to do. Besides, 
now he thought of it, he could not escape 
the conviction that this was Sylvia herself. 
Her form, her gait, her whole bearing told 
him it was she. 

If it were so, could she reasonably re- 
proach him with writing an advertisement 
which she had so promptly answered? Hard- 
ly: they were equal on that score. 

As he reached this point in his cogitations, 
he reached also the door of Sylvia’s dwell- 
ing, which she had entered before him. 


The servant was waiting to receive him, 
and once more he stood within the hallowed 
precincts of that cozy parlor wherein Mr. 
Taylor had taught him to despair. 

“Could it be,” he asked himself, “ that 
Sylvia cared nothing for that Taylor after 
all? Could it be that she had loved him” 
(Mr. Craintif) “‘throughout? Was it alla 
sad mistake? and was heaven still a possi- 
bility? In short, had he made a fool of 
himself?” 

As if in answer to these mental questions, 
Sylvia entered hastily, and, throwing her- 
self into his arms, burst into tears. 

**O Adolphus!” she sobbed, “‘I thought 
you did not love me!” 

thought you loved another!’ he mur- 
mured, soothing her with a warm embrace. 

“I only wanted to make you jealous, 
Adolphus.” 

** And you did make me jealous, — madly 
jealous!” 

A blissful pause, in which Sylvia’s sobs 
ceased; and somehow or other they were 
seated upon the sofa, her head still resting 
on his shoulder, his arm still about her 
waist. 

* Adolphus!” 

“ What, dearest?” 

**I recognized your style in the adver- 
tisement, and afterward in your letters, 
though you tried to disguise the hand. I 
understood you better than you did me,” 

“To be sure you did, my angel!” ex- 
claimed Adolphus. He believed it all im- 
plicitly; therefore the reader has no right 
to be skeptical. 

“When had we better be married, Adol- 
phus?” 

‘*Now!—this afternoon! — right away!’ 

*“*O Adolphus! what a foolish fellow you 
are!’? 

“Well, why not? What ’s the use of 
putting it off?” 

“No use, I suppose, Adolphus.” 

“TI thought something was up,” teasingly 
remarked that horrid brother, as he accom- 
panied them to the minister’s house that 
evening. “I thought something was up 
when you took to reading news of the late 
election frauds out of papers six months 
old,”’ 
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RUN AWAY WITH. 


BY W. H. MACY, 


It had been an unlucky day with us, — 
such a day, or rather such a day’s work, as 
always makes all hands blue, and puts 
everybody in an uncomfortable humor. We 
had been chasing whales all the afternoon, 
and had struck two; but the mate’s whale 
had escaped, by his iron drawing out; and 
the second mate’s had run him far to wind- 
ward, and we had seen the boat with her 
sail set before it was quite dark, showing 
that she was returning to the ship without 
having secured her prize. The signal-lan- 
tern hung at the spanker-gaff, as we lay to 
awaiting the arrival of this last boat. 

** Hard luck! bard-luck!’’ grumbled Cap- 
tain Swift, as he paced nervously fore and 
aft the quarter-deck. ‘‘ We sha’n’t fill the 
‘ Speedwell’ with oil in a hurry, unless we 
do better work than this. A hund’ed bar- 
rels struck and lost is euough for one day, 1 
reckon, Discouraging!”’ 

The approaching sound of oars was heard, 
and soon the waist-boat loomed out of the 
darkness alongside. 

**Stand by to hoist the boat!’ 

The order was obeyed, willingly at least, 
if not cheerfully, for supper was waiting, 
and the boat's crew, tired, drenched with 
water, and disheartened, were glad enough 
to find themselves at home again. The 
captain paused in his walk, and asked, im- 
patiently, _ 

« Well, what ’s the matter, Mr. Bennett?” 

*“T hung on as long as I thought prudent, 
sir, but I never got up abreast of him to get 
a good lance; and finally I was obliged to 
cut my line and let him go, as it was getting 
dar ” 

away with, eh, Mr. Bennett?’ Cap- 
tain Swift asked, in a sneering tone that 
nettled the young officer not a little. 

** Well — ves, sir, 1 suppose that’s what 
we shall have to cal) it finally. But from 
the time the iron went into the whale until 
I cut my line he never slacked his racing 
speed enough to show any play at all. I've 
no fault to find with my bowman, or the 
rest of my boat’s crew, for they all did their 
best to haul me on; but I never got for- 
ward of his flukes long enough to get a 
at him.” 
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“Run away with,’”’ repeated the captain, 
in much the same tone as before. ‘* That’s 
a pretty good story to tell of a young man 
who has a reputation to make. Were you 
ever run away with by a whale, Mr. Crow- 
ell?” he asked, addressing the first officer. 

“No, sir: I never was,’’ returned the 
mate; ‘‘ but still I don’t know how soon I 
may be. I don’t like to brag, —at least 
until I have retired from the business,’’ 

“Well, 1’ve been whaling more years 
than either of you,’’ said Captain Swift, 
“‘and I never had that story to tell. And 
1 ’d just like to see the whale — sperm 
whale or right whale —that would run 
away with me, after I ’d had three hours of 
daylight to work upon him. However, it’s 
no use crying over spilt milk, Come, sup- 
per, Mr. Crowell.”’ 

The young second mate leaned against 
the rail, with his arms folded, but did not 
trust himself to speak. It was evident that 
the sneering and bragging words of his su- 
perior had cut deeply, 

‘Don’t mind it, Mr. Bennett,” said the 
chief mate, lingering after the captain had 
gone below. ‘*Some allowance must be 
made, I suppose, for the old man’s being 
disappointed today at having so good a 
show for whales and getting nothing.” 

* Disappointed?’ repeated the other. 
“Well, are n’t we all disappointed — you 
and I and the rest of us? I have done my 
duty up to the handle in this ship; and, 
without boasting, I honestly think that I 
can muckle any whale that he can; but I’il 
defy him to do impossibilities, And I say 
it was an unkind speech.” 

**I think so too,’’ assented Mr, Crowell; 
*‘and his last brag was no credit to him at 
all.. He may hook toa whale yet that will 


-race him clean out of his reckoning; and I 


only hope that it may happen on this voy- 
age. But come, forget about it, and let’s 
get some supper.” 

The supper was swallowed almost in si- 
lence, for there was a feeling of constraint 
upon each one of his officers. Mr. Bennett 
felt hurt and angry at what he considered 
an unjust insinuation; the mate felt embar- 


rassed, and would say nothing to stir up the 
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troubled waters; and the captain, although 
he began to regret his hasty words, would 
tay nothing to acknowledge that he had 
been in the wrong. The captain seldom 
will do this: he, like the king, can do no 
wrong, and rests secure in the armor of 
authority. 

So the subject appeared to be dropped, 
but it was not difficult to see that the cut- 
ting words still rankled in the breast of the 
younger whaleman. Captain Swift was in 
truth a man of experience and skill in his 
profession, and had justly enough borne the 
reputation of a high-killer’’? among his 
brother whaleman, as also among ship 
owners asa smart and lucky man. It might 
have been true enough that he had never 
met with such an adventure as this which 
had befallen Mr. Bennett, but it’s a long 
lane that has no turning. It would have 
been more sensible on his part, instead of 
bragging in advance, to have resolved, like 
Mr. Crowell, not to shout until he was out 
of the woods. 

But a few days had elapsed when more 
whales were seen, and the captain himself 
got fast to a specimen which at once proved 
itself a lively one, He had been fast at 


least two hours, and had as yet given his 
whale no wound likely to decide the victory; 


‘but, luckily for the captain, his whale, 


though running all the time at a rapid rate, 
did not, like the second mate’s, hold a 
steady direction to windward, but several 
times changed his course, so as to cut across 


the track of the other boats, which had 
been all the time doing their best to take a 
‘hand in the game. But at last, the young 
second mate, adopting a new line of tactics, 
and changing places with his boat-steerer, 
got up his longest lance, and stood prepared 
for a flying dart. As the whale, still at full 
speed, clianged his course so as to head up 
across the bows of. the waist-boat, the order 
was given to “ pull ahead!’ 

The monster went driving by in his mad 
career, several fathoms distant,—too far 
for any chance of fastening with the har- 
poons; but the nervous arm of the young 
‘second mate sent the long lance flying with 
fatal aim into the whale’s side, The next 
spout thrown from his spiracle was brightly 
tinged with his life-bleod, and the victory 
was quickly won, At the dinner-table, 
after the prize was in the fluke-chain along- 
side, Captain Swift was in high spirits at 
our success, but seemed inclined to say lit- 


tle or nothing about the strategy of Mr. 
Bennett, who, modestly enough, said noth- 
ing. But the mate could not resist the op- 
portunity of nettling his superior by ask- 
ing, — 

‘* How long do you think you were fast to 
the whale, sir?” 

don’t know,” returned Captain Swift, 
carelessly. ‘‘An hour or two, I suppose.”’ 

* Pretty smart fish,” said Mr, Crowell, 
returning to the attack. 

** Pretty lively, — yes,”’ in the same indif- 
ferent tone as before. 

**It was lucky he milled round in circles, 
If he had struck a bee-line at the same rate 
of going, it looks to me very much as if 
you might have been run away with.” 

“Ob, no! I’d risk that. That’s some- 
thing that never happened to Joe Swift 
yet. Oh, I would have muckled him out 
pretty soon, anyhow. That was a good 
lance though, Mr, Bennett, [.will say it, — 
avery good lance; but the whale was get- 
ting tired, and I think had already begun to 
slack up his speed some. I should have 
muckled him pretty soon, you may depend; 
but it’s just as well as it is.’’ 

The two mates exchanged queer glances 
as they rose from the table, but it wasa 
case which it was not worth while to argue, 
especially with their superior officer. The 
captain alone has the right, in the case of 
any disputed point, to be positive and dog- 
matical. 


“That in the captain ’s but a choleric word 
Which in the soldier is rank blasphemy.” 


Our cruise in tropical latitudes drew to a 
close, for it was time to bear away for oug 
spring port, whence we started for the great 
right-whaling-ground ‘‘on the nor’ west.’’ 
Captain Swift’s experience on his previous 
voyage had been mostly confined to sperm- 
whaling; but he still felt himself more than 
a match for any beast of the order cetacea, 
and boasted that he had never yet cut from 
any whale while his boat was in a condition 
to float. He might get his boat stoven, he 
said, — we were all liable to that, and there 
was credit in it sometimes, — but as for 
cutting line, and giving up, beaten by a 
whale, not he! 

We found right whales plenty on the Ko- 
diak ground, and were soon stowing down 
oil at a rate that promised a very successful 
season’s work,: The mates, both young 
men, had served their apprenticeship at 
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northern whaling, and were far more at 
home at this kind of work than their supe- 
riors. 

One morning, when the wind was light, 
and the weather foggy and clear by spells, 
the boats were lowered away, there being 
many right whales in sight in different di- 
rections. The captain gave hi’ orders to 
Mr. Crowell not to chase to a great distance 
from the ship, as he was afraid a thick fog 
might shut down, 

** Now lower away, you and Mr. Bennett, 
and try them carefully, and I guess I’]l wait 
a while and take the ship’s chance,” 

So the larboard and waist boats pushed 
off, keeping at first well together; but after 
a while they diverged, in pursuit of differ- 
ent whales, which, however, seemed too 
shy to allow of getting near enough to strike, 
The captain, from his promenade on the top 
of the hurricane-house, had been watching 
this dodge game for a couple of hours, when 
a large whale came up quite near the ship, 
and biew off his spouts in the most tanta- 
lizing manner, like so many challenges to 
mortal combat. 

** Stand by to lower away my boat!” cried 
the captain, in high excitement. “ Here, 
steward!’ said hetome. “I want you at 
my midship oar. Harris has got a lame 
arm, and is n’t fit to go today.’’ 

To hear was to obey, so I at once left my 
stewardship to take care of itself, and be- 
came, at a moment’s notice, midship oars- 
man of the starboard’s boat, 


We lowered away, and a few dips of the 
paddles brought us within darting distance 
of the monster, who was apparently quite 
anconscious of danger. 

The tall Portuguese boat-steerer rose to 
his feet, and poised his harpoon; at the 
same instant the captain gave a violent 
heave at the steering oar, throwing the 
boat’s head toward the whale. 

**Give it to him, Antoine! In, paddles, 
and stand by the oars!’ 

I saw the first iron speed on its mission, 
but the next instant I saw nothing, for we 
were all drenched and blinded with the 
shower of salt spray, as the tortured mon- 
ster gave a thundering spank with his fluke, 
knocking to pieces a wave of the sea, as it 
would have knocked the boat had she been 
but a foot or two nearer. When I got my 
eyes open again, gasping for breath from 
the effects of this cold shower bath, I saw 


the line spinning out through the chocks, 
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the captain hastily throwing on a round 
turn at the loggerhead. 

A ringing blast from the whale’s spout 
holes, not unlike a sounding blow upon a 
brass kettle, as he pointed his head to wind- 
ward, and the next instant our boat was 
following at a frightful rate of speed, di- 
rectly in the wind’s eye. 

The captain exchanged placcs with An- 
toine, and got his lance out ready for the at- 
tack, but he was not likely soon to havea 
chance for using it. Away he sped to wind- 
ward, our boat’s stem cutting each succes- 
sive wave, and dashing the spray into our 
faces; while amidships the sea appeared to 
boil upward on either side, as if coming in 
over the gunwales to ingulf us, 

Those ponderous flukes were ever in mo- 
tion ahead of us, knocking the sea right 
and left, and the periodical blasts of respi- 
ration, like snorts of defiance, were wafted 
down to our ears; but the tension on the 
line was ever the same, and our speed ata 
uniform rate. We saw in the distance the 
other two boats, evidently doing their best 
to overtake and re-enforce us; but boats, 
ship, and all were rapidly left behind. 

In vain we exerted our streng:h upon the 


line, trying to haul the boat up abreast of 
the whale; in vain the captain exhorted, 
coaxed, stormed, and swore by turns. There 
was our fiery steed just as far ahead of us, 
and here were we dead in his wake, and 
likely to remain there. As long as our 
irons and line held, he might tow us in the 


same relative positions, until his strength 
should be exhausted, for to give him a 
death-wound was impossible. On, on! 

**We must haul up to him!” said Captain 
Swift: “‘ near enough, at any rate, to spade 
his fluke. We can get no chance to usea 
lance upon him. It may as well be put 
away. Lend me a hand with that boat- 
spade, Bailey,” to his bowman. try 
the virtue of that, if we can only get near 
enough. Hold on hard, Antoine! and stand 
by, all of you, to haul and gather in a little 
line whenever you can,”’ 

Our efforts were at times rewarded with 
partial success; and when we had, by hard 
struggles, got near enough for a dart of the 
spade, it was answered by a spiteful blow of 
the monster’s tail, which compelled us, for 
immediate safety, to slack out line; while 
the whale, so far from seeming to be crip- 
pled by the spade wound in his “small,” 
started off again at the old rate of speed, 


and we lost all the ground which we had 
gained. 

It was necessary to begin the work all 
over again, and each time we were getting 
more tired and exhausted; for our arms 
were strained nearly out of their sockets, 
and we were so drenched with the cold 
spray, after two hours of this kind of work, 
that we looked like so many parboiled men; 
while our teeth fairly rattled in our heads, 
Still on, on! 

The ‘* Speedwell ”’ ’s topsails only were to 
be seen above the horizon to leeward, while 
we had lost the run of the other boats long 
before. But the captain, completely upon 
his mettle, was determined not to be con- 
quered by a whale, and encouraged us to 
renewed exertions. When again we had, 
inch by inch, hauled the boat into position 
near the crotch of the flukes, and the spade 
was seized for another dart, down went the 
whale, seeming now to have adopted a new 
dodge. Slack out line we must, for ‘* needs 
must when the Devil drives,’’ but our whale 
did not descend deeply. He continued to 
run under water nearly as fast as before, 
coming to the surface now and then to 
blow, but always doing so at a safe distance, 
and keeping his course straight to windward 
without deviation. On, on! 

“The ship has set her topgallant-sails, and 
we can see them, like little boats’ sails, 
just above the sea-level; but they will not 
be much longer in sight, unless there is 
some change in the situation. 

It is one of great risk now, and we all 
realize it; for if we should get our boat 
stove, at so great a distance from human 
aid, we must all perish. Nobody says this, 
but we all think it. Panting and shivering, 
we have given up our efforts at hauling the 
line: it is only exhausting our little strength 
to no purpose. There is a ship in sight 
ahead, steering off toward us, and we all 
think that if any accident befalls us we 
must look in that direction for aid and 
safety, rather than to our own comrades 
left so far behind. 

“O dear! if he would only mill off to 
leeward, so as to carry us back again!’’ says 
Captain Swift. ‘We are getting so far on 
our course that, if we kill the whale, they 
can never get the ship up to us tonight.”’ 

Just so: but our tug had n’t the remotest 
idea of going to leeward. He knew his 
strongest game, and was determined to play 
it out. Still on, on! 
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Antoine nips his line at the loggerfiead, 
and holds on harder than ever, hoping to 
part it. We all hope the same thing, the 
captain not less than the rest of us, for that 
would be an honorable retreat from the dif- 
ficulty, — a something unavoidable, liable 
to happen even to the best of whalemen. 
But to cut the line! — how can he make up 
his mind to do it? The strange ship is 
nearing us: we can see a little of her hull 
now, but it is not likely that those on board 
can see us yet. Hold on hard, Antoine, and 
box her down! 

For once the hemp of our tow-line is 
anathematized for being too good in quality: 
if it were unly a little rotten, we might part 
it. Something must be done soon, That 
trumpet blast of defiance is as clear and 
strong as ever; the mast-heads of the 
‘* Speedwell’’ are barely visible to the eye, 
and still we go on! on! 

What ’s that? A fog-bank! Coming 
down upon us, too, for already the strange 
ship is indistinct in the mist; another mo- 
ment, and she is hidden entirely from view. 
The coming of the fog is very sudden, for 
five minutes ago no one had thought of 
such a thing. But it is enough to decide 
the captain’s course of action. It is the 
last straw that breaks the camel’s back of 
his pride. He now has a fair excuse for 
doing what he has so boasted of never hav- 
ing done in his life. He says nothing, but 
stoops over the clumsy cleet at the bow of 
the boat. Just then she dives into a chop- 
ping sea, the spray again flies into our faces, 
and we tumble backward over the thwarts, 
with the slack of the line in our hands, 
The tension has slacked so suddenly that 
we had no warning of what was coming. 

**Parted, sir?’ asked the boat-steerer, 
knowing the truth well enough, but feeling 
it necessary to pretend otherwise. 

* All right,’ answered the captain, quiet- 
ly. ‘It’s just as well. Take your oars.” 

He seemed undecided now whether to 
keep on pulling to windward, or to set the 
sail, and turn back in the direction of our 
own ship: for the fog now encircled us 
completely, though it was not so dense as 
we had feared it would be. Our circle of 
vision had a radius of perhaps half a mile. 

The captain pulled out his fog-horn, and 
blew long, loud blasts upon it, which were 
very soon answered from the strange ship to 
windward of us. This decided the doubt 
and we pulled up in that direction. 
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Guided by the sound of her bell and fog- 
horn, we were able to steer directly for the 
approaching stranger, and were soon along- 
side of the ‘‘ Scotland,’’ one of our old con- 
sorts; for we had previously spoken her 
several times during the season. 

‘* What are you doing here, Swift?’ Cap- 
tain Edwards asked, as soon as he recog- 
nized his old acquaintance. 

“Got fast to a whale, and he run mea 
good spell to windward. Parted from him 
just about the time the fog shut down.” 

“* Did, eh?” returned the other, with a 
quick glance at the end of the line lying on 
the top of the coil. ‘* Guess your line must 
have been nicked in darting your spades, 
which of course weakened it,’’ he added, 
with a grin. ‘*That’s your ship down to 
leeward, I suppose?”’ 

** Yes: but they may not have seen you, 
and I know they must have lost the run of 
me. Better fire afew guns, and they will 
understand it, and heave to for us.” 

We enjoyed the hospitality of Captain 
Edwards for a few hours; but, as the fog 


partly cleared, we found the ‘‘ Speedwell’’ 
the same night, though it was not until ten 
o’clock that we pulled ignominiously along- 
side. 

‘*Where’s your whale, sir”’ inquired 
Mr. Crowell. 

**God knows,’’ was the answer, “‘ where 
he is now. He was bound to windward, 
spouting clear, the last I saw of him.” 

What! did you part your line, sir?’’ in- 
quired the second mate, 

The captain hesitated a moment, and was 
going to lie about it, but his better nature 
conquered. 

* Well, the truth is, Mr. Bennett, I did 
part my line, — with a sharp boat-knife and 
a clear conscience. It’s true I did n’t cut 
until the fog came on, but I should have 
had to very soon, anyhow; for I had almost 
lost sight of the ship, and was no nearer to 
killing my whale than I was at the first 
outset. I know what you are thinking of, 
Mr. Bennett, but I take it all back, with 
shame to myself for having said it. And I 
own up to having been run away with,” 


THE STOLEN CHILD. 


BY MBS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


“I’m cold, Archie,” said a little child; 
and going up to a boy crouching by a small, 
rusty stove, she cuddled down close by his 
side. 

“‘Well, I can’t help it, sis,’’ said the boy. 
“There is n't a chip or coal left;’’ but he 
opened the stove door, blew off the white 
ashes which had gathered over the dying 
embers, and placed the child so that she 
could feel the faint warmth they emitted. 
It was very sad to see how eagerly she 
thrust forward her small hands, purple with 


cold, so as to catch what little heat there . 


was, In a minute or two, a noise was 
heard outside the door, as if some one was 
fumbling with the latch. 

“There, sis, he is comin’ now, and you 
*ll be in his way;” and, snatching up the 
unresis:ing child, into whose large, brown 
eyes came a sudden fear, he placed her on a 
pile of straw, in one corner of the damp cel- 
lar-room, hastily threw over her a tattered 
quilt, and then ran and opened the door. 

“Why did n’t you let me in, and not 
keep me out in the cold all night?” said the 


man, who, with marks of moral degradation 
stamped on his face, and those of physical 
destitution exhibited in his soiled, thread~ 
bare garments, seemed eager for some cause 
of complaint. 

“I thought the door was unfastened, so 
you could open it yourself.” 

“You did n’t think any such thing. 
What did you let the fire go out for?” he 
then angrily demanded. 

***Cause fire al’ays goes out when there ’s 
nothin’ to burn.” 

**What’s become of the coal and chips 
you picked yesterday? But I need n’t ask. 
You wasted it all to keep that little imp in 
yonder corner warm. See that you don’t 
do it again, for, when I come home, I must 
and will havea fire. We must get rid of 
the young ’un somehow, and if you don’ 
do it, I will.” ‘ 

** You stole her, sir, and now I think you 
ought to take care of her.’’ 

** How dare you say that I stole her?” 

*?Cause you did,” 

“ How do you know?” 
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*T heard mother say you did.” 

* When?” 

Only a few days afore she died.” 

** Is that all she told you about it?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“I don’t believe you. When a woman 
begins to tell anything, she never breaks off 
so short as that. When her tongue begins 
to go, it keeps runnin’, till she gets to the 
end of the worsted. Come, now,—own 
up, and tell me what more she said about 
the little imp.” 

“She did n’t say anything more. I guess 
she meant to, but she heard you comin’, so 
she did n’t dare to.” 

“It’s lucky for you, and the child, too, 
that she didn’t. If she had— Well, no 
matter. She did n’t dare to, as you say. 
Mag had a will of her own, but it had to 
come under. I broke it down.” 

“You broke her heart, sir, —that ’s very 
certain.” 

*“*You’re your mother’s own child, —a 
little too peart to suit me. 1 was a foo) for 
marryin’ a widder with a great awk'ard boy 
to feed and clothe. ButI’ll get rid of that 
three-year-old, and then you'll have time 
to do somethin’ else besides takin’ keer of 
her.” 

“If she goes away, I sha’n’t stay,”’ was 
the thought that passed through Archie’s 
mind; but he was too shrewd to give it ex- 

ion. 

** If she could only be made to answer the 
‘purpose I meant she should,” resumed the 
man, “she might stay. She’s real hand- 
some, — there ’s no denyin’ that, —and Mag 
used to have a sight gi’en her for the sake 
of her purty child; and you, if you were 
sharp and cunnin’, as some boys are, could 
take her round with you, pass her off for 
your sister, and get heaps of cakes and 
other dainties to feed her with, and us, 
too.”’ 

“Maybe I’ll try tomorrow, and see ’f I 
can. I wish you ’d tell me where she come 
from.”’ 

“That ’s what I ’ll never do. But I 
tell you this much: The child’s father is so 
rich that he can set and Joll in a cheer kiv- 
ered with welwet, while I’ve nothin’ better 
"n a three-legged stool to set on. He can 
walk on floors kivered with carpets that 
look as if flowers were bloomin’ all over 
’em, while I have to put up with a rough, 
dirty floor, full of damp and mildew, More 
than that, he can every day sit down to a 


table spread with all kinds of meats, pies, 
and sparklin’ wines, while I have to gnaw a 
mouldy crust, and wash it down with wa- 
ter, —or, at best, what the Injuns call fire- 
water, — jest as if he was made of better 
flesh and blood than I am. I can remem- 
ber the time when he had n’t as much 
money as I had.” 

**Not as much as you?” asked Archie, 
with a look’of astonishment. 

“No, not a quarter part as much.” 

** How came he to get so ahead of you, 
then?” 

**?Cause fate would have it so.”’ 

**Mother used to tell me that people 
sometimes make their own fate. She said 
she made hers when she married you, and a 
bad one it was.”’ 

*“*As well call it fate as anything. I 
s’pose people in gineral said 't was all owin’ 
to his havin’ a better eddication than I had, 
I don’t know but ’t was. You see, at first, 
his larnin’ was n’t better ’n mine, but in- 
stead of spendin’ his airnin’s in fine clothes, 
oyster suppers, and sech like, as I did, —for 
I could n’t bear to be outdone in that way,— 
he spent ’em goin’ to an evenin’ school, 
where, besides writin’ and cipherin’, which 
I was a tol’rable hand at myself, he larnt 
grammar, and ’strology, 1 believe they 
called it, —it had ology to it, at any rate, — 
and sech kind of trash, with the black art 
into the bargain, as I raly b’leve, for the 
very ga) I had in my eye, who was the only 
darter of a man rich as a Jew, took him, 
and would n’t have anything to say to me, 
for all that I beat him all holler in good 
looks and fine clothes, as everybody said. 
Some thought my refusin’ to sign the tem- 
perance pledge had somethin’ to do with 
her refusin’ me; but if she was rich and 
handsome, I was n’t goin’ to be snubbed in 
that way, as long as I lived in a free coun- 
try. But I don’t care. For a year past, 
I’ve bin takin’ my revenge, and calc’ late to 
goon takin’ it, I reckon he and his wife 
don’t take much more comfort with their 
fine house and furniture, rich dinners, and 
splendid kerridge and horses, since they lost 
their child, than I do, poor asIam. What 
is there for my supper ?”’ 

“Some bread, the same as Margy and I 
had, —that ’s all,’’ 

“If there ’s nothin’ better ’n that, I ‘ll 
go without.” 

Archie slept but little that night. His 
step-father’s threat, relative to little Margy, 
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continually haunted him, even in his 
dreams, Knowing that he was cruel, re- 
vengeful, unforgiving and unscrupulous, be 
even had fears for her life, unless she could 
be made to answer the purpose she did 
while his mother was alive. After devising 
many expedients, he finally rejected them 
all, as impracticable, saying to himself that 
he would trust to chance, 

After the first faint gleam of morning 
light struggled through the begrimed win- 
dow, the time that intervened before his 
step-father woke seemed to him half a day. 
Little Margy still slept, and Archie remained 
quiet, hoping that his step-father, when he 
rose, would go away without saying any- 
thing to him, or taking any notice of the 
child. But the moment he woke, he said, — 

“Get up, Arch, and stir round. If you 
expect me to find coal and wood for a fire, 
to keep you in your laziness, you’re mis- 
taken,”’ 

don’t expect you ’ll find it, —I get 
it myself.”’ 

“It’s well you don’t. If you did, you’d 
be disappointed.” 

He then went to the corner of the room 
where little Margy was lying, turned down 
the quilt, and looked at her. Archie trem- 
bled, and involuntarily held on the back of 
an old chair, as if to prevent springing for- 
ward to her rescue, for he expected his step- 
father was going to take her away with him, 
for the purpose, as he had threatened, of 
getting rid of her. He without doubt 
thought of it, for he murmured to him- 
self, — 

* Better wait till night, now,—I ought 
to have been earlier. Arch,” he then said, 
turning to the boy, “‘give me some money, 
I have n't ared cent left, to buy my break- 
fast with.” 

“There ’s all I have, sir,’’ said Archie, 
handing him a little a gentleman gave him 
for doing an errand. 

Pocketing the money, he went to the 
door, put his hand on the latch, then turned 
and looked teward the corner where lay 
the sleeping child. Archie again trembled, 
but be turned away without speaking, and 
left the house, While he is making his 
way toa cellar, where he can obtain beer 
and a mutton-chop for breakfast, with the 
money he demanded of Archie, we will en- 
ter one of the brown-stone palaces of New 
York city, owned by a gentleman by the 
name of Wilton, In an apartment, where 
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the keen, frosty air of that January morn- 
ing was tempered to a grateful, summer 
warmth, Mrs. Wilton sat at the head of the 
breakfast-table, before the massive, richly 
chased silver urn, whence escaped the deli- 
cious aroma of the choice Mocha coffee, as 
she filled a cup of costly china for her hus- 
band, who sat opposite her, Only they two 
were at the table, and though Mr. Wilton 
took the offered cup and tasted it, he did. 
not heed the fine mellowness of flavor, to 
which, like wine, by sabtle and sure pro- 
cesses, the coffee berry is said to ripen by 
age. Had the beverage been made of peas 
or beans, it would bave been all the same 
to him, Mrs. Wilton did not even taste 
her coffee, and her husband saw that it was 
by a great effort that she held back the tears 
from her eyes, She attempted to speak, 
but her poor, trembling, broken voiee could 
not give utterance to her thoughts, 

“Yes, I know what you are thinking 
about,”’ said her husband; and then, though 


‘*His voice swayed like an Alpine plank, 
That feels a passionate torrent underneath,” 


he succeeded in saying, ‘‘ It is the anniver- 
sary of the day we lost our dear Lilia.’”’ 

“If she had only died,’’ said Mrs, Wilton, 
after she had swept away with her bitter 
tears somewhat of the deep anguish and ag- 
itation which shook, and threatened to 
prostrate her. 

**It would have been better,’’ said Mr, 
Wilwn, 

** Yes,—heaven would seem so near us, 
if we knew that she was there. I often 
think, when sitting alone in the dim twi- 
light, that if her home was there, I should 
sometimes get so near her in spirit as te 
cateh glimpses of the ylory by which she is 
surrounded. But, even in my dreams, I 
never see her thus, She is always a little 
vagrant, with no home, no shelter, except 
some dark, noisome den, like those from 
which you and I, for years, have been try- 
ing to rescue children of the degraded poor. 
Even should I meet her in the street, I 
sometimes feel afraid I should n't know 
her. Look at this; and Mrs. Wilton hand- 
ed the miniature of a child to her husband, 
and moved her chair to the side of bis, 

With emotions of unspeakabie tenderness, 
they gazed on the little face, full of sunny 
sweetness, and of a glad, joyous look, which 
might have been likened to the fresh, rosy 
light of a summer morning. 
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Meantime, a keen, northwest wind was 
blowing without, directly in the eye of 
which, walking rapidly, was a boy of ten 
years old, with a little girl in his arms, As 
he went, he kept continually casting around 
quick, stealthy glances, as if afraid that 
some one was either pursuing, or lying in 
wait for them. His clothes were clean, yet 
not whole, though many a: patch set awry 
showed his own undexterous attempts at 
needle-craft, that he might appear decent. 

Sissy cold, Archie,” said a little plain- 
tive voice. 

**Yes, I know poor little sis is cold, 
There, lean down on Archie’s shoulder, so 
the sharp, bitter wind won’t bite her face;’’. 
and he attempted to place his arms around 
her in such a manner as to better shield her 
from the cold. 

Just at that moment, a sharp gust of 
wind swept by, piercing him to the marrow 
with its icy breath, and, sweeping the loose 
dirt from the pavement, it whirled it aloft, 
and drove it in a dense, blinding cloud into 
his face. He bent down till its fury was 
spent, then cast a wishful look at the row 
of stately houses, which, as it seemed to 
him, were regarding him with a proud, for- 
bidding look. There was no poor, hutmnble- 
looking place in sight, that he could creep 
into long enougli to warm “‘ Sissy,’’ and his 
own bare feet and hands were growing 
numb with cold. Arming himself with sud- 
den courage, he went boldly up the steps of 
one of the brown-stone palaces, and rang 
the door-bell.” 

“What do you want here?’? demanded 
the porter. 

warm sis, —I’m afraid she’|l freeze 
to death.” 

“ Well, go somewhere else and warm her. 
The family are at breakfast, and don’t wish 
to be disturbed.” 

“I won’t go anywhere else. She’ll die 
afore I get there, if I try to go;”’ and reso- 
lutely crowding by the indignant porter, 
and following the sound of voices, and the 
pleasant savor of choice viands wafted from 
the breakfast-table, he soon stood in the 
presence of the master and mistress of the 
mansion, and their three children, a son 
and two daughters. Speaking to no one, 
Archie went directly to the open grate, 
where the fire burnt with a clear, ruddy 
glow. 

** Do you know whose house you ’re in?’’ 
said the gentleman, laying down his knife 
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and fork, and looking at Archie, with as- 
tonishment depicted in every line of his 
countenance. 

“No,” he replied. 

“Well, sirrab, you are in Mr. Burder’s 
house; and you ’re a bold, brazen boy to 
rush by the porter, as I know you did, —for 
he’s had his orders about such things, — 
and to come in and disturb me and iny fam- 
ily when at breakfast. It’s unpleasant to 
us, —very unpleasant.” 

** Well, I did n’t come in for the sake of 
myself, ‘cause it is n’t any matter about 
me; but I could n’t bear to have little sis 
freeze.”’ 

Archie had already seated little Margy on 
a velvet-covered footstvol, near the fire. 
He now knelt by her side, and by chafing 
her little purple hands, tried at the same 
time to get warmth into them, and by pro- — 
ducing a free circulation of the blood, pre- 
vent them from aching. He even felt proud 
when the glow and pleasant heat of the fire 
brought color to her che-ks, light to her 
brown eyes, and made her hair, which, with 
infinite care and pains he had brushed that 
morning, shine like burnished gold, as it 
clustered in soft curls round her white, 
blue-veined forehead. 

Her dress, which was of good material, 
she had nearly outgrown, and in many pla- 
ces it was so worn that numerous tags and 
fringes hung to it, which were neither use- 
ful nor ornamental. On her feet were a 
tiny pair of kid shoes, with the gloss rubbed 
off, and one of them torn at the heel. But 
over the rest of her clothing was a blanket 
beautifully embroidered, which Archie had 
so arranged as to cover the greater part of 
the rags and rents. The blanket was nearly 
new, and unsoiled, his mother having al- 
ways kept it hidden away in a box, care- 
fully locked. His step-father had in all 
probability forgotten it, and as he left his 
miserable home with a firm determination 
of never returning, he wrapped it round 
her, not only as a protection against the 
cold, but with the hope that an article of 
clothing so fine and handsome, by heightex- 
ing her beauty, might prove a kind of pass- 
port to the favor of ladies fond of children, 
whose charity he might ask in her behuf. 

This was one of the many ten-acles 
which, from time to time, he sought to :hrow 
out, and which were gradually revealed to 
his perception — perhaps instinct is the bet- 
ter word —sharpened to an almost preter- 


natural keenness, by the constant, relen 
less pressure of want. A furtive glance 
cast now and then toward Mrs. Burder 
told Archie that she had discovered that 
Margy was a pretty child, if Mr. Burder 
had not. Some question, he felt certain, 
she was about to ask, and it soon came. 

** What is your name?” 

** Archie Linn.” 

** What is the child’s naine?”’ 

“ ” 

“She has another name besides Margy, 
has n’t she?” 

**T s’pose she has.” 

“Well, what is it? I should like to 
know.” 

**I don’t know myself, so I can’t tell 

” 


“*Whose child is she? Whom does she 
belong to?”’ 

“She belongs to me, now; ’cause since 
mother died, there’s nobody else to take 
care of her.” 

“she is n’t your sister?” 

“*No; but I al’ays call her sis.” 

Mr. Burder’s patience was by this time 
exhausted. 

**f am surprised, Mrs. Burder,” said he, 
“that you should be at the trouble of ques- 
tioning one of the cunning little vagabonds 
that now-a-days overflow the dirty lanes 
and loathsome alleys, where they belong, 
and like swarms of vile, pestilent insects in- 
fest the more decent, even opulent, parts of 
the city, where families of wealth and rank 
might hope to be exempt.” 

**The child is really pretty, let her come 
from ever so mean a place,’”’ replied the 


*“ And what a beautiful blanket she has 
round her,’’ said Laura, the eldest daugh- 
ter. 

“A black mark against the boy,” said 
Mr. Burder. “It was stolen, no doubt. 
**Come,” said he, turning to Archie, “‘ you 
*ve been here long enough to warm your- 
self, and the child, too,—so up with you, 
and be on the tramp.’’ 

“Sis wants some beckfas’, Archie,” said 
Margy, looking wistfully toward a plate of 
warm biscuit. 

*T have n't the least doubt but that she’s 
had half a dozen breakfasts already, this 
morning,”’ said Mr. Burder. 

“Well, never mind,’ said his wife, *‘it 
won’t take long for her to eat a biscuit;’’ 
and she handed one to the delighted child, 
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who commenced eating it, with an appetite 
made keen by the cold, sharp air. 

Mrs. Burder offered one to Archie. 

“No,” said he. “1 made my breakfast 
on a mouldy crust, such as beggars ought 
to eat, and be thankful for, and I’m sorry 
sis could n’t have done the same; but she 
don’t know about sech things. She don’t 
know why that little gal at the table ought 
to have better bread than she has.”’ 

Could he have put what he thought and 
felt into words, there would have been as 
much keen irony in what he said, as is ex- 
pressed in the following: 


. We are of one flesh, after all, 
And need one flannel — with a proper sense 
Of difference in their quality.” 


Margy soon finished her biscuit, when 
Laura held a cup of milk to her lips, which 
she eagerly drank. 

*That’s dood,’ said she, when she had 
drained the miik to the last drop. And she 
looked up to Laura, as she spoke, with eyes 
beaming with a warm, sunny light. 

Laura touched the child’s soft, bright 
curls with her lips, with an impulse she 
could not control, for which she received a 
frown from her watchful father. 

** Now, sis, we must go,’”’ said Archie. 

“Sis don’t want to go,—it ’s pretty 
here.”” 

“She must,—sissy must. Don’t cry;’’ 
and, wiping away the tears that started to 
her eyes, he carefully wrapped her in the 
blanket, took her in his arms, and left the 
room, 

Mr. Burder hastened to open the door, 
which Archie closed when he went out, to 
see, as he said, that the beggars did n’t loi- 
ter by the way, and steal something which 
might be lying round. When they were 
fairly out of the house, he put on his warm 
overcoat, and other articles of clothing im- 
pervious to the wintry air, and proceeded to 
his place of business. Archie stood a few 
moments on the door-steps, and looked 
wistfully up and down the broad street. 
There was nothing to be seen, but cold, 
stately magnificence. 

“You 1l freeze, if we stay round here, 
sis,’ said he, ‘*We must go back to some 
poor place, where they ‘ll let you stay. Let 
me think where it’s best to go.’’ 

He walked along slowly and thoughtfally, 
for a little while; then, with a resolute air, 
as if he had made up his miud, he started 
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off in a direction which would soonest lead 
to the “poor place’? he had in view. The 
wind was not in his face now, so, with lit- 
tle Margy’s face nestling on his shoulder, 
and his arms clasped firmly around her to 
keep her warm, he could walk rapidly. He 
did not slack his speed, till he arrived at 
the door of a large, mean-looking tenement 
building, in a dark, dreary alley. Many 
families lived in the house, but it was a 
poor widow, the occupant of a garret-room, 
that Archie wished to see. 

* Her little girl is dead,’’ he said to him- 
self, “‘so she ’ll think of her, Ireckon, when 
the sees sis, and be glad to see her.”’ 

He found her hard at work, making shirts 
with stitched bosoms, at the munificent 
price of seventy-five cents per dozen. 

*Good-morning, Arechie,’’ she said. 
** And who have you there?”’ 

“Oh, this is sis, that I told you about 
t other day,” 

*: The little dear. Her curly head makes 
me think of my Susy that’s dead and gone;”’ 
and rising, she placed a child’s chair close 
to the small stove, 

“*Oh,’”’ said Archie, as he put her in the 
chair, ‘‘one of her shoes is gone. I ’m 
sorry, for I don’t know when I shall get 
money enough to buy her another pair.’’ 

“I’m sorry, too, and wish I could help 
you to buy some more. I don’t know but 
the child will be cold, for I’ve only a hand- 
ful of coals [ went out and picked early this 
mornin’, ’fore I could see to sew, but there 
*s enough to warm the room some,” 

“Let me have the basket, and I ’ll go 
and pick some for you. I know where the 
good places are, You ’ll let sis stay with 
you while I’m gone, won’t you?” 

“Yes, indeed, and be glad to have her. 
Here, give her this doll to play with,” tak- 
ing a little cheap one from a piece of tissue 
paper, in which it was carefully folded. 
“I set up late one night, just before Christ- 
mas, On purpose to earn an extra sixpence 
to buy it with, for Susy had heard about 
Santa Claus, and thought if she was good, 
he ’d certainly give her somethin’ for a 
Christmas present, and I could n’t bear to 
have her disapp’inted, when she tried so 
bard to be good.” 


Mrs. Wilton, after her husband was gone, 
sat alone in an apartment, surrounded by 
everything which could gratify a cultivated 
mind and refined tastes. But nothing had 
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power to divert her thoughts from her ehild, 
on this anniversary of the day when she 
had so unaecountably disappeared. All at 
once, her pet dog, a King Charles spaniel, 
so small as to appear little even among that 
diminutive genus of the canine family, be- 
gan to whine, and scratch at the door. She 
rose, and opened it mechanically. As he 
joyfully bounded into the rooin, though she 
saw that he had something in his mouth, 
she did not notice what it was. After run- 
ning round the room, still retaining the 
plaything in his mouth, in a hurry-skurry 
way, demonstrative of eestatic delight, now 
and then letting it fall long enough to give 
a quick, joyous bark, then snatching it up, 
as if afraid of losing it, he seemed suddenly 
aware of the indifference manifested by his 
mistress. He stopped short in his gambois, 
looked her in the face a few moments, then, 
still holding his treasure in his mouth, he 
ran and jumped up into her lap. 

**Why, what ails you, Donty?’ said she; 
and as, in an absent manner, she began to 
pat his head, she perceived that it was a 
child’s shoe that he held in his mouth. 

** Donty, Donty, where did you get this?” 
she said, taking hold of it with an crarmend 
a trembling hand. 

Donty’s joy, at having attracted her at. 
tention, was unbounded, He gave another 
joyous bark, and, wagging his tail, alter- 
nately caressed her hand and the little 
shoe. 

** This is Lilia’s shoe, shaped by her little 
foot,’’ she exclaimed. ‘*Oh! where can she 
be?” 

And, in her excitement, she rang the bell 
with a peal so loud and sharp that the girl 
whose duty it was to answer it entered the 
room with looks of alarm, 

** Is the errand-boy at home?” asked Mrs, 
Wilton. 

Yes’am,”’ 

** Tell him to come to me.” 

He was not long in making his appear- 
ance. 

**John,”’ said she, ‘I wish to see Mr. 
Wilton, Go and teil him he must come 
immediately. Let him have.ever so much 
business on hand, he must n’t wait a mo- 
ment.” . 

**T°ll go, ma’am, and won’t be long about 
it neither,” 

She could not content herself to remain 
in the house; but went to the door, and 
looked up and down the street, Few per- 
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sons, comparatively, were to be seen, as the 
tide of business flowed in a different direc- 
tion. 

The distance was not great, and Mr. Wil- 
ton was not long in reaching home. Mrs. 
Wilton met him at the door, and, putting 
the shoe into his hand, said, — 

** Look! it is Lilia’s.” 

“Yes: there ’s no mistake. Where did 
you get it?” 

*‘Donty brought it in. I don’t know 
where he found it. On the doorsteps, per- 
haps. She, our own child, —our only one, 
— may have been there this very morning, 
in the arms of some strolling, dirty va- 
grant! Only think of it! such cold, bitter 
weather!’ 

At this moment, Mr. Burder came in 
sight. Certain business transactions had 
brought him and Mr. Wilton together, so 
that they were on speaking terms; and, 
when he had come near enough to enable 
him to see, Mr. Wilton thought he appeared 
excited. Mrs. Wilton went into the house; 
and her husband was about to follow her, 
when Mr. Burder made a sign for him to 
remain. 

. -morning, Mr. Wilton,” said he, 
when he had arrived within speaking dis- 
tance, ‘I’ve lost my pocket-book, There 
was more than a thousand dollars in it, and 
a number of valuable papers. That little 
vagabond that was tramping round here 
this morning, carrying a child in his arms to 
make fools of people, and excite their pity, 
stole it, 1’ve no doubt.” 

**A boy with a child in his arms? How 
old a child?” 

“Two or three years old, I should think. 
My wife and Laura pitied them mightily, 
and would have been glad to feed them with 
the best there was in the house; but I un- 
derstand the tricks of such vagrants. When 
not more than seven years old, they are 
keen and crafty enough to be twice that 
age. The one I ’m speaking of looked cun- 
ning as a fox; and in the face of the little 
one with him I could see the same kind of 
look as plain as day, though wife and Laura 
thought she was pretty and innocent-look- 
ing. At any rate, I gave them to under- 
stand that they must leave my premises, 
quick time.” 

“They were in your house this morning, 
you say?” 

“Yes: they came in while we were eat- 
ing breakfast. The bold, impudent knave 


pushed right by the porter, came into the 
room, and placed the little one before the 
fire, without leave or license. But there ’s 
a detective on their.track by this time; and 
they ’)l find safe quarters, I dare say, in the 
lock-up.” 

“If you please,” said Mr. Wilton, “1 
should like to make some inquiries of your 
wife and daughter about them.” 

‘Certainly, certainly. Come right along 
with me, sir, if you please,” 

‘*Mr. Burder tells me,” said Mr. Wilton, 
addressing Mrs. Burder, ‘‘that a beggar- 
boy, with a little girl, was here this morn- 
ing. Will you be so good as to describe the 
ehild to me?” 

‘I will, with much pleasure. She was 
not far—so I should think—from three 
years old; and though her clothes were worn 
so much as to be ragged, still she was one 
of the loveliest children I have ever seen. 
I never saw such beautiful brown eyes in 
my life. They have’haunted me ever since 
she was here. And then her hair, soft as 
silk, lay in such shining, golden rings round 
her forehead.” 

**Yes,” said Laura: “‘her beauty, and 
pretty, childish ways, almost bewitehed 
mother and me,” 

*“*You have probably heard,” said Mr, 
Wilton, ‘‘ that we lost our only child a year 
ago?” 

**No,”’ replied Mrs. Burder: *‘ we have 
lived in this part of the city only a few 
months,” 

** I don’t mean that our child died.” 

** How then?” 

** She was stolen.” 

* And you think that the little girl who 
was here this morning may be the one you 
lost?” 

**] do; and, when so near her father’s 
house, it seems hard that she should miss 
it, I think, sir,’’ turning to Mr. Burder, 
* you told me you had put a detective on 
the children’s track?’’ 

‘Yes; but the little one, of course, had 
nothing to do with stealing my pocket-book, 
so she won’t be hurt,”’ 

“Stealing your pocket-book, did you 
say?’’ said Mrs. Burder, 

“Yes. That boy stole it. I suppose I 
must have laid it down a moment, for 
something, which gave him a good chance, 
Sleight-of-hand is one of the accomplish- 
ments of such ’’ — 


‘** Here is your pocket-book,” interrupted 
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his wife, handing it tohim. ‘‘ You left it 
lying on the table, and I did n’t notice it 
till you were gone.”’ 


A ring at the door-beil. 


**T want to see the lady that lives \here,”’ 
said a sharp, treble voice. 

** You can’t see her, if you do,”’ said the 
porter. ‘‘ But you are the boy,’’ he added, 
eying him sharply, “‘that was here this 
mornin’ ?”’ 

“Yes: I am,” 


“Well, wait a minute.” 

And, going to the apartment where Mr. 
Burder and the others were assembled, he 
said, — 

** Here ’s the thief I heard you say stole 
your pocket-book; he’s come back of his 
own accord,” 

Archie followed him. 

«I ’ve come,” said he, ‘‘to see if sis did 
n’t lose one of her shoes off when she was 
in here.”’ 

** What did you say about a shoe?’’ asked 
Mr. Wilton. 

“T said that little sis lost off one of her 
shoes. I brought her in here to warm, 
cause you see she was like to freeze, and I 
did n’t knuw but what she lost it off in 
here.”’ 

“ I] wish to ask you a few questions,” said 
Mr. Wilton. 


Archie made no answer, but braced him- 
self, and put on a bold, defiant look, evi- 
dently expecting that he was to be cate- 
chized somewhat in the same spirit that he 
had been an hour or two previously by Mr. 
Burder. 

“*I should like to have you tell me who 
the child is you brought here this morning,” 
he said. 

*€I don’t know nothin’ about it,’”? was 
Archie’s answer. ‘‘ Folks like to ask ques- 
tions about her; but they don’t like to give 
her anything to eat or to wear, — they ’d 

_ see her die first. That man that tends the 
door called me athief: I heard him. I never 
stole in my life; and, if 1 ever do, ’t will be 
to keep sis from starvin’, and not for my- 
self. Ill work for her, if I can get work; 
and, if I can’t, I’li steal for her, sooner ’n 
see her die. I told mother, just afore she 
died, I1’d take care of her; and that’s what 
I mean to do, sir. But, after ail, it’s poor 
care the likes of me can take of such a deli- 
cate little creature as sis is.’’ 

That ’s true, my boy,”’ said Mr. Wilton, 
who could see that all the bitter antagonism 
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of his nature was brought into action by the 
presence of Mr. Burder; ‘‘ and now, if you 
will go with me to my house, you’ |l find the 
little shoe you ’re in search of,’’ 

‘Isit there?” asked Archie, with a bright, 
eager look. 

“*Yes: I believe it to be the one that you 
lost.”’ 

The manner of Mr, Wilton inspired con- 
fidence; and Archie’s bold, defiant look, as 
if by magic, gave place to behaviour genile 


and respectful. 

He gladly complied with his request. 

** Yes, this is the very one sis lost,’”’ said 
Archie, when the shoe was shown him, ‘I 
’m so glad to find it; for sis can’t. go bare- 
foot, like me, this cold weather.” 

“Show him the miniature, Mary,” said 
Mr. Wilton to his wife. 

““ Why, this looks jest as sis did the first 
time 1 ever saw her. But she looks paler 
now than she did then, and her cheeks are 
kind o’ boller.’”’ 

**Mary,’”’ said Mr. Wilton, “our child 
that was lost is found, There can be no 
doubt of it. This boy had her with him in 
the next house this morning.” 

“* Where is she now?” asked Mrs. Wilton. 
“* Where did you leave her? Tell us where 
she is,” 

Is little sis your child, ma’am?” asked 
Archie. 

she is my own. I am her moth- 
er.’’ 

“*Then I tell you, ma’am, and be 
glad to. You see it’s so cold she could n’t 
go round with me, so I left her with a poor 
woman, ‘cause you see poor women are 
kinder to little ragged ones, like sis, than 
ladies are. A lady spoke cross to her this 
mornin’, and made her cry, ’cause the wind 
flapped the corner of her blanket ag’in’ her 
nice fur cloak”? — 

“Mr, Wilton, let us go at once for her,’’ 

** Yes, Mary: I ’ll order the carriage.’’ 

Then, after the order had been given, he 
said to Archie, — 

‘*Now, my boy, while you sit and warm 
yourself, and eat this piece of cake, I wish 
you to tell us all that you know about the 
child.” 

“It’s but little I know,’ said Archie. 
“‘My mother, about two years after my fa- 
ther died, was married again, One evenin’, 
the man she married come home pretty late; 
and, when I heard him comin’, I run and 
jumped into bed, and made b’lieve I was 
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asleep, ’cause he did n’t like to see me round. 
When he come in, he had somethin’ in his 
arms; and he said to mother, ‘ Here, Mag, 
’s somethin’ to help you airn a livin’ with,’ 
and, takin’ off an old piece of cloth, I seed 
’t was a little child, all dre-sed up in beauti- 


ful clothes. He told mother she must go 
round with her, and make b’lieve she was a 
poor destitute widder, and folks would give 
her lots for the sake of the pretty child. 
Mother begged him to let her be carried 
back, and placed on the steps of the house 


he took her from; but he swore at her, and 


said he ’d kill her, and the child too, if she 
said a word. Anyhow, he said, whether the 
child lived or died, he should be revenged 
on scmebod, —he would n’t. tell who— 
that he hated worse than p’ison,”’ 


** What is your step-father’s name?”’ 


“Boney Dormand,” 

“That name, Mary,’ turning to his wife, 
* gives us the key to the whole affair; but, 
though I knew he turned out to be an in- 
temperate and a miserable wretch, I did n’t 
think he was so wicked and malicious as to 
revenge himself in the way he has, because 
you chose me instead of him. I had lost 
sight of him for a year or two, and sup- 
posed him to be dead. What did you say 
your name is, my boy?” 

** Archie Linn, sir.” 

** Well, Archie, the carriage is ready: you 


will go with us, and show us the way,” 


They were not long in reaching the old, 
dilapidated tenement-house in which Archie 
bad left the child. 

** Mind where you step, ma’am,”’ said he, 
leading the way; “for the stairs are kind o’ 
broke away in some places,”’ 


When they arrived at the room of Mrs, 
Carnes, the poor sewing-woman, Archie rap- 
ped at the door, and, being bidden to ‘‘ come 
threw it open. 

The mother’s eyes swept the room; then 
she exclaimed wildly, — 

** She is n’t here! where is she?” 

Mrs. Carnes, surprised at the unexpected 
presence of Mr. and Mrs. Wilton, was con- 
fused, and did not understand that the in- 
quiry was for the child. 

** It’s little sis that the lady means,” said 
Archie, looking around with anxiety; for he 
was afraid his step-father had somehow 
found where she was, and taken her away. 

*Oh?!’ said Mrs, Carnes, “I did n’t think 
of little sis. She dropped to sleep, and so I 


put her on the bed behind this curtain. 
Here she is, if you ’’d like to see her;” and 
she drew the curtain aside. ‘*She’s still 
got hold of the little doll she had a-playin’ 
with.” 

In a moment, both father and mother 
were at the bedside. How lovely and inno- 
cent she looked!’ Her soft golden curls 
were tumbled somewhat, and the color of 
her cheeks deepened by slumber to a rosier 
glow; while her scarlet lips were a little 
apart, showing the milk white teeth, 


“They leaned above her, drinking her as wine, 
In that extremity of love: ’t will pass 
For agony or rapture.” 
“Lilian! my Lilian?’ said the mother 
softly. 
And the red lips smiled, Perhaps she 


‘dreamed that an angel was speaking to her. 


And as they, the happy father and mother, 
stood there side by side, that mean garret- 
room, with nothing but tokens of penury 
and pinching want on every hand, was an 
Eden to them. At last the mother bent, 
and kissed the soft, rosy cheek of her slum- 
bering child. Lilia dpened her eyes, saw 
the gentle face bending over her, and, utter- 
ing the word ‘“‘ Mamma!” raised her arms, 
and twined them round her mother’s neck. 
It is not likely that she recognized her; but 
the bright, loving face beaming upon her 


satisfied the cravings of her little heart, fill- 
ing it with peace and love. 


Dormand, Archie’s step-father, died soon 
after he and sis made their escape, the vic- 
tim of intemperance. Mrs. Carnes, the 
poor sewing: woman, remained only a short 
time in her comfortless garret; as Mrs. Wil- 
ton, who needed a seamstress, pleased with 
the kindly spirit she had manifested, and 
pitying her toilsome and cheerless lot, gave 
her employment andabome. Mr. Wilton, 
having found other employment for his er- 
rand-boy, took Archie on trial to fill his 
place; and, finding him willing, ready, and 
faithful, he gave him the privilege of ac- 
quiring a good mercantile education, and 
subsequently employed him as a salesman. 

Fifteen years from the day he entered the 
house of Mr. Burder, with “‘sis’’ in his 
arms, Archibald Linn was Mr. Wilton’s 
confidential clerk; and Lilia, with the free 
and full approbation of her parents, was 
his promised wife. 


| 
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TO A REDBREAST SEEN IN WINTER. 
BY ADDISON F, BROWNE, 


The vanguard of the morning’s light 

Was driving back the hosts of night, 

And sending up, in ample streams, 
Aurora’s many-tinted gleams, 

That changed the sky of steel-like blue 
Into a field of golden hue. 

Then, while the scenes which Dream supplies 
Had scarcely left my drowsy eyes, 

From orchard-row or oak-tree ta!l 

There seemed to come a robin’s call; 

And then, before my eyes were clear, 

I quickly sought the window near, 

With mingled thoughts of hope and doubt, 
To scan the wintry scene without. 


The snowy lawn was glistening white; 
Each tree was like a ghostly knight; 
And brooklet silent in its bed 

Was all a line of flashing red. 

But nowhere near, on fence or tree, 

A sign of robin could I see; 

And, thinking that the voice I heard 
Was but the call of dreamland bird, 

My pleasant couch again I sought, 

And laughed to think I could have thought 
That summer birds would be around 
While winter’s dress was on the ground, 


But scarcely had I turned away, 
When, with an accent loud and gay, 
From somewhere in the orchard’s lane 
The robin’s call rang out again. 


This time there could be no mistake, 

For now my ears were wide awake; 

And, looking down the line of trees 
That swung and twisted in the breeze, 
High on the russet spreading wide 

Thy ruddy breast my glance espied. 

And while I gazed, with wondering stare, 
To see thee face the freezing air, 

You left the perch so high and chill, 
And fluttered to my window-asill. 


So here you are, my friend of song, 

In spite of cold and tempest strong. 

A true New-England bird you are, 

To linger in this aretic air, 

While all your mates have flown away 
Toward the far south-land’s warmer day. 
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To a Redbreast seen in Winter. 


And will you not come in, my dear, 
To sit beside my fire’s cheer? 

Come: I will fix you up a nest, 

And give you food that ’s of the best. 


You will not come? would rather stand 
And shiver there than let my hand 
Ensnare your form? I plainly see 
Your wish is to be always free; 

And, rather than your freedom lose, 
The greatest hardship you would choose. 


But of this food you must partake, 
And thus a breakfast try to make, 
There! I have left it on the sill, 
And you may eat it at your will. 


Well, have you eaten all you wish? 
Now take a drink from out this dish. 
Don’t hop away! I won’t come near: 
Drink, drink, my bird, and have no fear, 


What fun it is to see you drink! 
Down goes your bill, quick as a wink, 


And then straight up, then down once more, 


And so repeated o’er and o’er. 


What! going so soon? Well, good-by. 
If to the trees you ’d rather fly, 

And face the northern fury’s ire, 
Than linger near my pleasant fire, 

Of course I ’1l have to let you go; 
But while the wintry gales shall blow, 
And yonder hills are white with snow, 
A daily visit you must make, 

Your share of food and drink to take, 


When mellow spring, with tender green, 
Once more shall beautify the scene, 

The birds will come with southern wind; 
And you, my friend, a mate will find, 


Then mid the branches of our tree 
Your pretty nest I hope to see, 

And through the summer sweet and long 
Receive the pleasure of your song. 


Brookline, Mass., December, 1817 
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MY LIFE’S LESSON. 


BY ADA CAMBRIDGE, 


CHAPTER IV. 
AN EVENING IN THE FENS. 


It was between three and four o'clock 
when we left the college, and the short win- 
ter day was already drawing in. The ca- 
thedral tower, and the tall elm-trees about it, 
were beginning to grow shadowy in the coi- 
orless twilight; and the lamp-lighter, though 
alittle earlier than usual, was setting out 
on his rounds in Ely streets. He passed 
our carriage as it rolled under the great 
vaulted gateway of the porter's lodge (from 
out of which, through a narrow door in the 
wall, was pouring a shouting crowd of gram- 
mar-school boys, just released from their 
lessons), to begin his operations in. the fa- 
vored prebendal precincts. 

“Tt will be night before we are half way 


home, sir,” remarked Mrs, Sims, in a timid. 


tone of remonstrance, as if she really 
thought such a view of the case would in- 
duce her master to turn back. 

**What of that?’ he rejoined shortly. 

And the good woman sighed, and said no 
more. 1 knew she had left her comfortable 
quarters at the Pelhams’, and her little cir- 
cle of Ely gossips, with great reluctance, 
and that she had spoken strongly to Au- 
drey’s nurse on the subject of her master’s 
obstinate and arbitrary ways; but she 
looked out of the window now upon the un- 


romantic panorama of the Black Hill, a pic- 
ture of much resignation. 

How well I remember that drive, —my 
first going home with Jack, — though it is 
so long ago! I remember seeing the comi- 
cal little Free-school boys coming out of 
their red-brick shool-house, in their anti- 
quated and preposterous uniforms, slinking 
along, poor little souls! with their book- 
bags under their arms, doubtless burdened 
with an ever-present consciousness of how 


ridiculous they looked. I remember seeing 


a lady in black, with a scarlet petticoat, 
who met us at the corner of Broad Street, 
and bowed to Captain Stafford: it was the 
wife of one of the minor canons, distribut- 
ing tracts and soup-tickets to the poor. 
Then an omnibus passed us, coming up 
from the train; and then the railway sta- 
tion appeared in view, with gas-lights shin- 
ing under its pillared portico, and an engine- 
funnel protruding from its mysterious inner 
inclosure. Wereached some gates, and had 
to wait a few minutes until the train, which 
was just starting, had gone; whereat Cap- 
tain Stafford fidgeted a little, and the horse 
became nervous and impatient, And then 
we jolted over the rails on to a smooth 
country road, and presently saw the river 
shining beforeus. We had scarcely reached 
the bridge, when be countermanded his 
order to “get on,’’ by bidding the driver 
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pull up altogether. Hastily putting down 
the left-hand window, with an exclamation 
of delight, he lifted me on his knee, and 
said, ‘‘ There, Daisy, — see down there!’ 
adding, after a pause, ** Well done, old fel- 
lows! that’s a capital stroke!’ 

Looking down, I saw the still, full river, 
with a grassy footpath on one side, and 
great black barges on the other, moored in 
a string under naked and melancholy trees. 
In the distance were cottages of the bum- 
blest description, irregularly clustered to- 
gether, — one white-washed gable-end: par- 
ticularly asserting itself, — with a piece of 
wall, and an old-fashioned decayed inn, ris- 
ing as it were, Venice-fashion, out of the 
water, closing up the perspective; over all 
of which loomed proudly, though very 


faintly, the tower and lantern of the cathe- 
dral, and the long line of its lofty roofs, and 
the bold curves of its flying buttresses, 
standing up in the gray twilight from the 
immemorial elm-trees of its parks and pre- 
cincts. But, after the rapid glance which 
took in all these details, my attention was 
‘directed to a'more unfamiliar object, —the 
‘object of Jack’s enthusiastic interest (so 
seldom; foused to expression), — a light 
eight-oar' flashing up the middle of the 
stream, with a crew of flannel-clothed 
youths, whose straight backs see-sawed in 
Mnison, with a rapidity that dazzled one to 
look at. I knew them better afterward 
than I did then, They were under-gradu- 
ates from Cambridge, ‘‘training.”” I know 
-— when Audrey and I were older—how 


Homi; 


often, at certain. seasons, we used to. see 

them in Ely, ‘They used to come to the ca- 

thedral in the middle of the afternoon ser- 

vice, in their boating dresses, sometimes 
18 


settling down in a seat under the octagon, 
properly, sometimes hanging about the 
nave, whispering, — sometimes more openly 
misbehaving themselves, I am sorry to say, 


by ogling Audrey and staring at me, and 
audibly complimenting us on our personal 


appearance, 
“AhY’ said Captain Stafford, softly, 
drawing a long breath as the boat disap- 
peared round a corner, and putting up the 
window again; “it was not so long ago, 
Daisy, that Uncle Jack was in that crew.” 
And he stretched out an arm, which seemed 
. stiff and weak, as if to remind himself of 
those good old times. ‘Get on!’ shouted 
he to the driver, in his short, peremptory 
way; and, leaning back, he relaped into si- 
lence, and left me to study the landscape by 
m 
I wonder if in all England there is a piece 
of inhabited country so bleak and blank as 
the fens in and about this part of Cam- 
bridgeshire. They are no longer fens, in 
the strict sense, in the midst of which the 
Isle of Ely was once a veritable isle; for 
they are all, or nearly all, drained and richly 
cultivated, and covered with a network of 
fences and roads, and dotted about with 
pretty villages and some of the most mag- 
nificent churches in England; but the inter- 
minable dead level of the general landscape, 
seen out of a carriage window from an ordi- 
nary country road, as I saw it then, — with 
the mists of a winter twilight gathering 
over it, and the heavy moisture dripping 
from the bare, scant hedges and trees, — all 
the tiny oases of distant villages blotted 
out, —is melancholy and desolate beyond 
what words can express. I learned to love 
the fen country afterward, as one learns to 
love anything that bears the sanctifying 
impress of time and use and dear associa- 
tions; and it became beautiful to me too, 
in a way of its own, as it has dune to many 
another beside me,— Tennyson, for in- 
stance, and I think Owen Meredith, who in 
his “‘ Good-Night in the Porch” makes this 
picturesque sunset sketch : — 


“The stagnant levels, one and all, are burning 

in the distant marsh. 

Hark! ’twas the bittern’s parting call. The 
frogs are out; with murmurs harsh 

The iow reeds vibrate. See! the sun catches 
the long pools one by one. 

A moment, and those orange fiats will tura 
dead gray or lurid white.” 


How often I have watched those sunsets 
in the fens, which, of their kind, were only 
equaled in my estimation by those that I 


saw on board ship, long afterward, in tropi- 
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cal seas. Jack had some land about five 
miles from the village where we lived, in a 


‘district which was the very fen of fens; and 


in the summer time, when the roads were 


“decent, he used to like to drive out to it, 


taking me with him in his light dog-cart, to 


see how things were going on; jogging home 


quietly between sunset and nightfall. Here 
there were no hedges, no trees, not the 
smallest undulation to be seen. The boun- 
daries of the fields and roads were formed 
by the ditches which drained them; and 
there was nothing to break the even level of 
the landscape, —the sea-like circle of the 
horizon, — except the cathedral, far away, 
towering up on its solitary hill, and visible 
everywhere (I don’t know from how many 
counties), its towers and pinnacles outlined 
black and sharp against the crimson flame 
of the sun behind it, —in itself enough, 
under these circumstances, to make any 
prospect beautiful. We always had the 
sunset in our faces coming home, and all 
the great dome of blazing sky around us, 
throwing its evening shadows upon a sea of 
waving corn. If the fens were not lovely 
then, I have never looked upon anything 
that was. 

But now, as I saw them first, — child 
though 1 was, —the sight of them almost 
made mecry. But for glimpses here and 
there of fire-lighted cottages and pretty 
farm-houses,— and once of a beautiful 
church, with all its great windows lit and 
shining, —I should have given up rubbing 
the moisture and mist from the glass against 
which I flattened my freezing nose, and I 
believe I should really have paid the mel- 
ancholy scenery the passing tribute of a 
tear. The low, watery sky; the dim, bare, 
sodden fields; the rising wind moaning all 
abroad by itself, and driving a little cold 
sleet upon the carriage window, as if glad 
to find some point of resistance somewhere, 
and the gathering darkness settling down 
upon all this lonely land, — made me think 
again of the bright surroundings of my 
Kensington home, the merry gaslight and 
warm fire now burning in Mrs, Carter’s 
nursery, and of the tea and bread and but- 
ter that Mary was distributing to Florry 
and Hilda round the table. 

“Are you hungry, Miss Daisy?” asked 
Mrs. Sims, in a whisper, as she opened a 
bag she was nursing. ‘‘ Would you like a 
cake, my dear?”’ 

Fate smiled on me at that moment from 
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the motherly old woman’s face; my spirits 
rose at once. It was a very nice cake, and 
Captain Stafford took me on his knee while 
I ate it, and made me take a sip from a 
flask he carried for his own refreshment, 
and I was quite happy again. 

As Mrs. Sims had predicted, it became 
densely dark before we were half way home, 
and we had to stop at a toll-gate to light up 
our carriage lamps. During the rest of the 
journey she showed signs of anxiety and 
uneasiness, which roused my curiosity and 
kept me awake, though I was wrapped ina 
rug and fixed in a warm corner, where I 
could go to sleep if I liked. 

“Tf Betsy does not know we are coming 
home, sir,’’ she said to her master at last, 
“there will be no fires lit, and no dinner 
ready for you.” 

** There soon can be,”’ he replied, calmly. 

** But I’m afraid there will be nothing in 
the house!’ she went on, with increasing 
distress, 

* Eggs and bacon, at any rate,’’ said Cap- 
tain Stafford. 

*O sir?’ she ejaculated, and sighed, — 
evidently thinking how ignorant gentlemen 
were about those matters, 

When we did reach home, her worst fears 
. were realized. The house was dark and 
sold, and Betsy had deserted it, to have a 
gossip with a neighbor a few doors off. 
Dear, dear old house! It is said that one’s 
first impressions of a place determine one’s 
after feelings for it, ina great measure; but 
I love that place above every spot on earth, 
and yet it was the most cheerless home to 
come to, cold and tired, on a winter’s night. 
It was a large, rather old-fashioned build- 
ing, with a tall, flat facade, pierced with 
diamond-paned latticed windows, and com- 
pletely covered with closely clipped ivy. It 
had three white steps leading up to the hall 
door, and a narrow strip of shrubbery and 
an iron railing dividing it from theroad. It 
was considered one of the best houses in 
the village, and it was charming to look at 
on a sunny day; but I could not see the top 
of it by the mere light of the carriage lamps, 
and through the sleet and darkness its ivied 
front loomed over us like a prison. 

After hammering and ringing at the door 
for five or ten minutes, and searching all 
round the back premises, Captain Stafford 
and I had to retreat into the brougham, 
while Mrs, Sims set out into the village in 
quest of Betsy. Iexpected to see him ina 


great passion, but he bore it quietly, and 


even conceded that he had made a mistake 


in not announcing himself beforehand. 

Mrs, Sims soon returned with her fellow- 
servant, a thin and scraggy person of nearly 
her own age, both of them in the utmost 
state of distress and trepidation. Betsy 
opened the doors and scrambled for a light, 
not daring even to offer an excuse for her 
desertion of her post, though, as she whis- 
pered repeatedly to Mrs. Sims, it was a thing 
that would n't happen in a twelvemonth; 
and then the fly was dismissed, and we 
were “at home,” 

Oh, how cold it was! Even the kitchen 
fire was out, Betsy having provided against 
the chance of a conflagration in her absence, 
and probably not having intended to return 
till bed-time. Captain Stafford asked for a 
candle, in a calm tone, that was evidently 
more distressing to the delinquent than a 
scolding would have been, and, taking my 
hand, walked into one of the front rooms, 

Fortunately, a fire was “laid,” as he no 
doubt knew, in the highly polished grate, — 
a substratum of paper and chips, with afew 
large cinders and lumps of coal; and, to the 
horror and mortification of Mrs. Sims, he 
knelt down and applied his candle to the 
lower bars, and lit it up himself. In afew 
minutes the whole mass was blazing bright- 
ly, and I, in an arm-chair, felt warmed and 
cheered, and was able to take an interest in 
my new surroundings. 

There was something very chilling about 
the aspect of this room—which was the 
drawing-room of the house —such a painful 
tidiness, such a mathematical precision and 
regularity in all its arrangements, plainly 
indicating the absence of a lady at the head 
of affairs, All the chairs stood with their 
backs to the wall, as did the piano and 
couches; while the largest table, with orna- 
ments spread round it in a circle, like a 
wheel of fortune at a fair, was placed ex- 
actly in the centre of the floor. The furni- 
ture, although solid, was old-fashioned, and 
seemed to stand on stilts; and the prevail- 
ing colors of the room, which had once been 
of a delicate blue and buff, had faded to- 
gether into one pallid neutral tint. 

Over the chimney-piece there was an 
enormous pier-glass, reaching to the ceiling, 
and on the walls hung a few paintings in 
heavy gilt frames, —one of them a portrait 
of a fair-haired young lady, with little curls 
on her cheek and a great comb towering 
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above her head, and with the waist of her 
white gown just under her arms, whom I 
recognized immediately as Captain Stafford’s 
mother, 

On the chimney-piece stood a modern 
carved frame, inclosing a photograph (since 
brown and faded) of a fine old white-haired 
man, in a staff-officer’s uniform, with med- 
als on his breast. And I came to the cor- 
rect couclusion that his father had not long 
been dead, and that his mother had died 
young. 

** Are you warm now, Daisy?” he asked, 
when I had finished my survey, and he had 
finished blowing up the fire with a Chinese 
fan from the centre-table. 

He spoke so cheerfully that I gave myself 
a shake, and threw off all the melancholy 
which had gathered round our arrival. 

I told him I was quite warm, and very 
comfortable, and only a little hungry; and 
(on his asking me the question) that I was 
glad to come home with him and be his lit- 
tle girl. 

Then he told me about the ducks and 
chickens, and the white pony, and about 
the hay-fields and hawthorn hedges, and 
wild flowers and green lanes, and all the 
country pleasures in store for me, till nearly 
an hour had passed, both of us hearing, in 
the pauses of our calm conversation, the 
frantic rush and scuffle of Mrs, Sims and 
Betsy from room to room. 

Then Mrs. Sims, looking very hot, came 
to fetch me to have my hands and face 
washed, She took me to my own bedroom, 
which Captain Stafford had had prepared 
for months, she told me, — a very fresh and 
pretty little chamber, with all the appoint- 
ments necessary for the toilet of a full- 
grown lady, She was in such a hurry to 
get me ready for dinner that I had not time 
to examine it closely; but it impressed me 
with a sense of grandeur and luxury bith- 
erto quite unknown in my experience. 

How pleased he was when I flung my 


arms round his neck, and thanked him for 
the beautiful things he had given me! but 
I did not know, until long afterward, how 
much he had really thought of my personal 
comfort. His own room was furnished 
with a little bed on a plain iron bedstead, 
a strip of matting, and a big bath, and the 
simplest form of upholstery compatible with 
a gentleman’s requirements. It might 
have been sliced from a barrack dormitory. 
Whereas my room, which was twice as big, 
had green carpets and white hangings, and 
muslins and ribbons on the dressing-table, 
and a great shining mahogony chest of 
drawers; and was, moreover, adorned with 
two pretty Indian drawings by his own 
hand, sketches of an up-country bungalow 
from different points of view, which, Mrs, 
Sims told me, was the house in which I was 
born. 

Soon after I returned to the drawing- 
room, where he was standing with his back 
to the fire, waiting for me. Betsy (unaware 
of the rod in pickle for her, in the shape of 
a discharge, with a month’s wages — Jack’s 
soldierly way of settling all such matters) 
came to the door to announce, in concilia- 
tory tones, that dinner was ready. 

We went to a small room across the hall 
(evidently Jack’s own bachelor sitting-room 
and sanctum), and found a roaring fire and | 
a dinner-table nicely arranged, with a mod- 
erator lamp, and some old-fashioned silver 
dishes emitting a subtle perfume grateful to 
my hungry nose; and we sat down by our- 
selves, and dined with such dignity and 
state as Mrs. Sims and Betsy had been able 
to manage. There were some little rissoles 
made of fish, and there were some broiled 
cutlets and mashed potatoes; and, by and 
by, there were some apple fritters, and then 
Stilton cheese and celery. 

And what could we want more? I atea 
good dinner, and then fell fast asleep in my 
chair, with my head on the table; and Mrs, 
Sims came in and carried me off to bed. 
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PLAYING ESQUIMAUS. 
BY M. L. B. BRANCH. 


When my sister Laura was ten years old 
and I was eight, we went very unexpectedly 
to spend a week at our godmother's. Broth- 
er Charlie had come home from the store 
one day feeling quite unwell, and as there 
was scarlet fever in the town and he had 
some of the symptoms of it, the doctor said 
we children had better be kept out of the 
way. Mrs. Berrian, our godmother, hap- 
pened to make us a visit that very after- 
noon, and finding Laura and me shut up in 
the library, two dolefal little prisoners, she 
at once proposed taking us home with her 
in her carriage, and keeping us until Char- 
lie was better. Mother was very grateful, 
and hurried us off, hardly waiting to put 
our cloaks and hoods on, but promising to 
send some necessary articles and changes of 
clothing to use the next day. 

“Meanwhile they can borrow of me,” 
said our godmother, “ or of Esther.” 

Mother gave us a hasty little kiss, the 
carriage door was shut with a snap, and we 
were rumbling away over the hard frozen 
ground, before we could get our breath to 
ask who Esther was. 

She is another little godchild of mine,’’ 
said Mrs. Berrian. ‘‘She has come to stay 
with me while her parents are away from 
home.’’ 

I wondered how old she was, and whether 
we should like her, and then I wondered 
how it would seem to be at Mrs. Berrian’s 
in the winter. She lived five miles out of 
town, and we had never been there before 
except in the summer, when the scent of 
roses and new-mown hay floated in through 
the open windows, and there were plenty of 
berries and cream on the tea-table. We 
had never gone before without mother 
either, and never had spent a night there, 
so there was everything to wonder about. 

The strong bay horses carried us along 
very fast, and while Laura and I were gaz- 
ing out of the carriage windows to see what 
we could recognize along the road, we were 
rapidly nearing our godmother’s home, 
We reached it just at twilight, and five min- 
utes later found ourselves seated by a blaz- 
ing wood-fire, and opposite a round-faced 
little girl who seemed to be afraid to say a 


word, while Mrs. Berrian was going about 
giving orders for a warm supper, and for 
the airing of the blue bed-chamber. 

Laura and I sat close together holding 
each other's hand, and I knew from her 
face that she was feeling homesick. I al- 
most felt so myself, only it was so exactly 
like a fairy story to be carried off all of a 
sudden by a godmother in her carriage, that 
I was curious to see what would happen 
next. y 

The house looked entirely different from 
the summer memory I had of it. Then the 
windows were all open with white flutter- 
ing curtains, and there were light linen cov- 
ers over all the furniture. But now these 
were removed, the chairs and sofas were all 
dark crimson, the windows were closed 
tight and draped with crimson damask cur- 
tains. Everything seemed heavy and rich 
and dark and warm. I wondered where 
that quiet little Esther kept her playthings, 
for Lcould not see one around, It really 
seemed as if she might have been sitting in 
her small chair by the fire all day long. 

I don’t think our godmother kuew what 
to do with us, now that she had us, for very 
soon after supper she said, — 

“Come now, my dears, and I will show 
you your room.”’ 

The large blue bed-chamber was up-stairs, 
and opened directly out of Mrs, Berrian’s 
own room. It seemed very grand to Laura 
and me, with its light blue ceiling, its blue 
carpet, and furniture covered with the sane 
color. There were blue chintz bed-curtains 
too, which impressed us very much. 

“Had n't you better go to bed?” asked 
Mrs. Berrian kindly. 

“We have n’t any night-gown,”’ F said, 
wondering what would be done about it. 

Sure enough!’ exclaimed Mrs. Berrian. 
“Esther, run and bring me two of yours.” 

But when they were brought, they were 
seen at a glance to be altogether too small, 
so our godmother went to a cedar-wood 
chest in the corner and took out two of her 
own. They were large enough. I laughed 
outright to see Laura when she had put one 
on, for it trailed a yard on the floor. Little 


Esther, who was looking on, laughed too, 


| 
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and that was the first moment I began to 
feel acquainted with her. 

‘* Let ’s have a dance!” I cried, my spir- 
its rising, and I seized Laura’s hands, as 
well as I could with the long sleeves fallin 
over them, and tried to whirl her abou 
But Laura would not be whirled. 

_ “IT should think you ’d be ashamed, Het- 
ty Nevins!’ she said, reprovingly; “‘ acting 
so, when brother Charlie is so sick!” 

This sobered me at once, and I could 
hardly keep from tears. Mrs. Berrian hov- 
ered about us benevolently, and when we 
were fairly in bed, tucked the comforters 
around us and gave us a good-night kiss, 
Then she went away with little Esther, but 
left the door ajar so that a faint stream of 
candlelight stole back to us, and kept us 
company, while we lay and whispered our- 
selves to sleep behind the blue curtains, 

The next morning after breakfast, I asked 
Esther where she kept her playthings, and 
she said she did n’t have have any there, 


for her best doll was locked up at home for 
fear she would spoil it, and the others were 
not dressed well enough to be brought visit- 
ing. 

**No dolls, no playthings!’ I exclaimed. 
“Then what do you play with?” 


“There is a real nice gray kitten,” she 
said contentedly, ‘‘and she will give her 
paw, and beg. Then sometimes the cook 
lets me make little cakes in the kitchen.” 

This seemed very scanty amusement to 
me, and I hoped mother would not forget to 
put plenty of playthings in the package she 
was to send us, I wanted my dolls and 
dishes and blocks, and Laura wanted hers, 
and also her newest story book. 

But, alas! when father came an hour later, 
we found that he had brought us nothing 
but afew of our most serviceable clothes, 
Every one at home had been too busy and 
too anxious to think of any but the most 
necessary things for us. Charlie, he said, 
was very ill, though the doctor had still 
some hope that it might prove not to be 
scarlet fever. We were to remain with our 
godmother for the present, and father prom- 


ised the next time he came out to bring us 


all the things we wanted. 

“* That will be tomorrow,”’ he said, ‘‘ un- 
less it storms. It looks as if we were going 
to have snow before nighi, and you must 
not expect me to drive out here in the face 


of a snow-storm,”’ 
_* Well, my dears,” said Mrs. Berrian, af- 


ter he had gone, “‘you must amuse your- 
selves the best you can. You may roam all 
over the house from garret to cellar.’’ 

- ‘Wheh were there ever children whom 
such a permission would not delight? Away 


we ran, the three of us, bound to explore 


every room, and especially the garret. It 
would hardly be possible, I thought, not to 
find somthing to play with in a whole house. 
We peeped into the stately darkened parlors, 
we went into the library where we hunted 
in vain for story- . We Tan up and down 
the halls, we visited unused rooms up-stairs, 
and at last ran merrily into the big garret 
which even Esther had not seen before. It 
was hung all around with herbs, and there 
were boxes and trunks ful] of things, and 
broken furniture put there to be out of the 
way. We rode upon the chairs, we hid be- 
hind the boxes, we shouted and laughed, 
but after all it was not so very much fun, 
and besides it was cold. We gave it up at 
last, and came down-stairs, and the only 


one of us who found anything to bring 
away with her was Laura. She had discov- 
ered an old book in a box, called ** The In- 
visible Ring,’’ and it looked like a story, so 
she brought it down to read. We were 
glad to find dinner ready, Mrs, Berrian 


beamed kindly upon us at the table and 


helped us bountifully to a wonderful pud- 
ding she had had made on purpose for us, 


But, when dinner was over, there we were 
again with nothing to do, only little Esther 
had the gray kitten to feed, Suddenly 
Laura exclaimed, — 


“Why, Hetty! Come here to the win- 
dow! The ground is all perfectly white 
with snow, and we did n’t even know it was 
snowing!’ 

Esther and I ran to the window, and 
found that the air was so full of flakes that 
we could hardly see the shapes of the big 
evergreens. There were all kinds of flakes, 
— the finest white drifting ones, and great 
feathery ones, and as many as a dozen dif- 
ferent star shapes. We put out our hands 
to catch and examine them. It was our 
amusement for the whole of that afternoon 
to watch the falling snow, and we staid at 
the window until it was too dark to see a 
single thing outside, 

After tea, we played dominos for an 
hour, and then went to bed and slept 
through all the rest of that splendid snow- 
storm. It must have snowed nearly all 


night long, and then, growing warmer, have 
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ended off in a little rainy mist, for when 
we looked out in the morning, the snow 
was piled in great drifts, but it was damp 
and clinging, just right for snow-balls and 
snow-men. You may be sure we girls were 
not long in getting out into it fora frolic; 
and it was better than a shopful of toys. 

When we were tired of snow-balling, 
Laura said, — 

** Let’s play Esquimaux!’”’ 

**Oh, yes!” I exclaimed; ‘and we’ll 
build a house in the snow!” 

“Do Esquimaux live in snow-houses?”’ 
asked Esther. 

** Yes, indeed!’ I answered. full of zeal; 
*“*and they sleep on furs, and have a bowl 
of oil foralamp. Let’s make a real true 
snow-hut!”’ 

So we picked out the deepest drift of all, 
and began to dig into the side of it, and by 
dinner-time we had a great cavern hollowed 
out, large enough to hold us all three. 
Such fun as it was! We hurried through 
our dinner, and ru-hed out again in great 


glee, borrowing a buffalo-robe from the 


carriage-house on the way, so as to have” 


real fur-skin for a couch. We made the 
cavern still bigger, bringing the snow out 
with great patience through the door, which 
was only large enough for one to pass ata 


time, 
I'll spread the buffalo-robe,”’ said 


Laura, ‘‘and you two must go to the house 
for our bow! of oil.”’ 

Esther and I ran to the kitchen, where 
we easily coaxed the cook to give us a little 


bow! half full of oil, It was before the day 
of kerosene, and the vld-fashioned whale-oil 


was not dangerous. We thought we were 
very ingenious when we pierced a piece of 
cork, and ran an end of wick through it, 
and then laid it in the oil. 

“That ’s splendid!’ exclaimed Laura, 
when we showed it to her. “ Nowcomein, 
and we'll light it!” 

We went in and lit it, setting it in the 
centre of our floor at first; and very funny 
we felt crouching around it in our dim, 
dark hut, on the buffalo-skin. 

“It’s real warm in here, is n’t it?” said 


Esther; and indeed it was warm, sheltered 


from all the wind, and with the fur and the 
lamp and all our warm breaths. 

a great mind bareand 
sleep!’ I remarked, suddenly. 

“I will if you will, Hetty Nevins!’ re- 


plied Laura, instantly. 


Now, to tell the truth, we two girls were 
always ready for an adventure, and this one 
seemed especially enticing. We coaxed Es- 
ther to say she would join us, and we 
planned to slip out of the house when 
every one was asleep, and spend the night 
in our snow-hut, 

An adventure would lose half its fun 
without good things to eat, so Esther went 
to the kitchen again for supplies, The 
cook thought we wanted to. have a little 
lunch out-of-doors, and she sent us buttered 
biscuits, pickles, and plum-buns. These 
we laid away‘in a corner of the hut for a 
night supper, and then Laura hollowed out 
a sort of shelf in our wall of snow, where 
she set the bow! of oil, 

By this time it was dusk, and we ran into 
the house, and were soon gathered round 
the tea-table, brimful of our secret plans. 
We all wanted to go to bed early that night, 
and when good Mrs. Berrian came in, and 
tucked us up, with a kiss, she did not 
dream that we still had on all our clothes 
under her soft, warm blankets. 
~ She retired early herself always, and 
always went to sleep directly; so, as soon as 
we heard her measured breathing in the 
next reom, we crept softly out of bed, and 
stole into the hall. Here Esther joined us, 
all in a tremble, and we three crept noise- 


lessly as we could down-stairs. The big 
key of the front-door was in the lock, and 
we turned it, and opened the door with no 
trouble, 

It was a clear, moonlight night, —clear 
and cold, — and we ran as fast as we could 
across the yard to our Esquimaux hut, 


where we pushed in one after another, and 
were no sooner huddled together on the fur- 
skin than little Esther began to cry. 

**I’m soscared! I wish I was back in 
my bed!’ she whimpered, 

‘Nonsense!’ said Laura, reaching out 
for our provisions, “ Here, take a pickle 
and a bun, and you feel better.” 

It was weird enough in there, with the 
faint, smoky light of the burning wick, but 
we sat close together, and ate our rations 
with a relish, while Laura told funny sto- 
ries that made even Esther laugh. 


“I’m sleepy,” sald Laura, at last; “ and 
I’m going to-have this corner. Don’t talk 
any more.”’ 

She curled herself up as comfortably as a 
kitten, while Esther and I nestled together, 
holding each other’s hands tightly. I be- 


} 
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gan to grow sleepy myself in the close air, 
and so I think did Esther, for after whis- 
pering to me that she never was so fright- 
ened in her life. she became quite still, and 
I think we all dropped asleep. 

I dreamed all kind of confused terrible 
things, and at last found myself struggling 
suddenly with what seemed like a night- 
mare, There was a wild din in my ears, I 
could hardly breathe, and a great weight 
lay upon my chest. I struggled with a sort 
of horror, not remembering where I was, 
when all at once Laura cried out sharply, — 

“Come, come, Hetty! The hut is all 
tumbled in, and you are half buried in the 
snow!’ 

She pulled and pushed me up on my feet, 
and the cold air reaching me at last revived 
me. The big black Newfoundland dog, 
Mrs. Berrian’s pet, was barking around 
us loudly, and a light appeared in one of 
the windows of the house. 

“Where ’s Esther?’ I exclaimed in a 
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thorongh panic, for it seemed as if an ava. 
lanche had fallen on us, and it was so strange 
to be out there in the winter midnight, wr 
the moon just going down. 

A sob in the show answered me, ne 
plunging to the spot Laura and I puiled 
poor little Esther out, unburt, but, ont so 
frightened. 

We re-crossed the yard, a shivering group, 
half afraid to go into the house for fear of a 
scolding, but it was only the cook who had 
been aroused after all, and she was too 
good-natured to find fault. The dog stopped 
barking as soon as we went in, and in the 
warm kiwhen we sat around the fire, and 
sipped ginger, at twelve o’clock at night, 
and dear Mrs. Berrian never knew a word 
about it till morning. 

Father came for us in a double sleigh the 
following day, for Charlie was better, and 
it was n’t scarlet fever at all, so home we 
went from the scene of our adventure in an 
Exquimaux snow hut. . 


ROBBIE 


' Mamma was very busy that morning. So 
she gave Robbie a paper of tacks and the 
smal] hammer, and stationed him away off 
in the other corner of the room. 

_ “Mamtha,” he began, after he had driven 
a grove of tacks into the board, “T know 
how to make a wheel.” 

Mamma said nothing, and he went on. 

“Take a hoop just the size you want 
your wheel; then have an axle turned, of 
course, an’ holes bored in for the spokes; 
an’ then take sticks, an’ stick all round, an’ 
tack it on to the hoop. Don’t you think 
that’s the best way?” 

**T guess so,” said mamma absently. 

“ Mamma,” said he again, coming up to- 
ward her, “I can turn a summerset. Do 
you want to see me turn a summerset over, 
mamma?’ 

“No,” said mamma, and play, 
Robbie.”’. 

** What shall I play?” he asked. “I’ve 
driven all the tacks I want to. It’s miis’a- 
ble driving tacks all the time.” ™ 

“Well, then, take your blocks,” ‘said 
mamma. 

Robbie ran and pulled out the box where 
they were. 


TALKS. 


“‘ But what shall I build?” he asked. 

** Oh,”’ whatever you like,” said mamma, 

“ Would you build — a street-car?” asked 
Robbie. 

Well, how do you build a street-car?’”’ 

* Why, you know how, Robbie!’’ 

“Not ’thout any horse; an’ my Christ- 
mas horse has got his leg broke off.” 

“Dear me!’ said mamma. ‘* Well, build 
an engine, and don’t talk.” 

** Well,”’ said Robbie meekly. 

dear!’ presently, “‘this engine ’s so 
loaded it can’t go.” 

“Mamma,” said ‘he suddenly, after an- 
otber brief interval of quiet, forgetting that 
he was not to talk, “don’t you s'pose that I 
know how to build a house? You just 
take some boards, an’ nail’em up all ’round, 
and then get on to the roof, an’ nail on the 

roof. 

“Well, never mind now,’ said poor 
mamma. 

“I’ve got my engine all done,’’ was the 
next piece of information that greeted 
mamma’s ears, *’cept the smoke-stack an’ 
the brake. Ob! an’ I —_e nt got avy front 
or boiler.’’ 


. 
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“Have you got steam-chests?” inquired 
mamma, knowing that when that engine 
was done she would ve called on to plan a 


“Well, what flea?” 
said mamma, thinking how 


new play. “Sy-describe that interesting object.. “If you 


“Ohl I forgot the steam-chests,” he said, 
meditating rather soberly for a minute, but 
suddenly brightening up. ** This is "nother 
kind of engine: it does n’t have any'steam- 
chests at all; Mamma, what’ shall 
now?” 

** Will you look at some pictures?” asked 
mamina. 

“Yes: the rat-tail book,”’ 

“The what?” 

“The one ’at’s got rat-tails an’ fishes,” 
he said earnestly. 

Oh!’ said mamma, laughing, “ the rep- 
tile book, Well, here it is;” and she hand- 
ed down to him one volume of ‘* Wood’s 
Natural History.” 

He laid it open on the carpet, threw him- 
self down before it, and for’a short time 
there was peace and quiet. But soon he 
began again. 

**Mamma, what ’s that?” 

“A frog,” said mamma, glancing at the. 
picture. 

“Oh! Don’t you wish you could see a 
frog?” 

“ No.” 

“Why?” 

**Because I know how a frog looks al- 
ready.”” 

** Well, how big would he be?” 

“© dear!’ said mamma, looking up. 
“Bigger than a flea, and not so big as a 
horse.” 

She hoped that would be a settler, and it 
did quiet him for a minute or so. But his 
curiosity soon got the better of him, and he 
said, — 

**Is he as big as a dog?” 

«It depends on the size of the dog.” 

“ As big as Tige?” 

“ No.” 

* As big as —as half of Tige,—the head 
half?” 


see a black speck, and then *t see it, — 
that is probably a flea.” 


_ 


That was « poser, and~for some time 
Robbie stood by the window, and pondered 
this mystery. Lut pretty soon he came up 
to mamma, and whispered softly in ber 
ear, — 

** Mamma, there ’s something funny over 
the other side of the room ought to be look- 
ed at.” 

* What does it look like?’’ 

*T don’t know. Do you think it isa 
flu?’ 

“A what? What is a flu?” 

“1 don’t know. You said so,” 

**Oh! you mean a flea,’”’ said mamma, 
laughing. 

** Yes: a flea, Is it?’’ 

“T think not, Now, Robbie, you must 
run away.” 

Robbie walked slowly over to the win- 
dow, and looked out at the trees, which 
were tossing about in the wind. There he 
broke out eagerly, — 

“OQ mamma! just see the trees wiggle! 
And your g’ranium has all laid down: I 
guess it’s tired.” 

** Well, I know I’m tired,”’ said mamma, 
laughing; “‘and I wish you would run out 
into the yard.” 

Robbie started; but at the door he met 
papa, who was just coming in. , 

“Robbie, what is that?’ asked papa, 
pointing to the block structure on the car; 
pet. 

“Why, that’s an engine,” said Robbie, 
amazed that one could ask such a question, | 

‘Oh! is it?’ said papa. “1 never 
pected it,”’ 

“It’s a new kind,” said Robbie. “It is 
n’t like the engines in this world.” 

“Nor in any Opes I think,” said papa, 
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Send all communications for this Depart- 
ment to Epwin R. Brieos, West BETHEL, 
Oxjord County, MAINE. 


Answers to February Puzzles. 


24—Elecampane. 25—Death-warrant. 
26—Cancellareate. 27—Re-assimilate. 


28—Trutaceous. 29—Prophylactical. 
31— F 82—- RAIL 
SEA ABLE 
FEARS ILLS 
ARK LES8S8 
8 
88—A hasty man never wants woe. 
K LOVE R 
FEZ MORAL 8 
sA LEM AVAIL 8 
POoOPAYAWN C ELLA B 
sTUTTGARD 
86—Mad 87—Anglesea, 
38—Madeira. 39—Heaven. 
40.—Postal-card. 
41. — Cross-Word Enigma. 


The ist is in master, but not in chief; 
The 2d is in succor, but not in relief; 
The 3d is in chief, but not in brave; 

The 4th is in preserve, but not in save; 
The 5th is in whittle, but not in shave; 
The 6th is in sport, but not in game; 
The whole a Roman general will name. 

Tommy Tart, JR. 


42.— Diamond Puzzle. 
A consonant; to take by force; a town in 
;an animal; aconsonant. ANN L. 


43.— Word Square, 
A plant; a mineral; purport; to corrode; 
musical instruments. Wi O. W. 


Reversed Charades, 
color and a pony, and get 
a fowl. 
45. — Reverse a number and a piece of 
cloth, and get a precious stone. 
46. — Reverse a negative, a pronoun, and 
the American aloe, and get an excursion. 
SKEEZIKS. 


47.— Cross-Word Enigma. 
The first is in rat, but not in cat; 
The second is in owl, but not in bat; 
The third is in sob, but not in cry; 
The fourth is in grain, but not in rye; 
The fifth is in print, but not in word; 
The whole is the name of a bird. 

CLARENCE E. Morton. 


48. — Famous Claire. 

49. — In good cradle. 

50. — Count fleers. 

61. —I cause reform. Brau K. 


52.—Numerical Enigma. 

Alth 5, 7, 8,—6, 1, 5, — 9. 3, 7, 2, 
write in 1, 4,—1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7. 8, 9. man- 
ner, yet I cannot name 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 

BYRNEHE. 
Transposed Blanks. 
63. eee the name of the 


54.— There is a 


who 


near the ——— 


where I shall 
55. — Will you a for me be- 
fore I go to the wheat? 


56. — An earnest —-—— ou life’s way does 
not 
57.—He had lost one 
and carried two 


» Wore no 


58. — You ma at my lovely 
till your all, but 1 cannot give it to 
you. SER. 

59. Charade, | 


My first is an animal product; my second 
is in a lower place; my whole is a border on 
@ garment. E. E. 0. 

Decapitations, 

60.— Behead a way, and leave a neigh- 
borhood. 

51. — Behead a companion, and leave a 
goddess. 

62. — Tetragon Puzzle. 
Across, — Eastern; a speaker; wet. 
Down, — Cheap; an epoch; a tub; a god- 

dess; a negative; totest. Capi SHANE. 

Answers Next Month. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


For the best batch of original puzzles, re- 
ceived before March 10, we will send a 
year’s subscription to a monthly puzzle pa- 


per. 
For the best list of answers to this 
month’s puzzles, received before March 10, 


we will send an amusing game called ‘* The 
Yankee Poet.”’ 


Answers. 

The November puzzies were solved by 
Kadi, Alice Maud Biake, Anser, and Charles 
E. Baker. 

The prize for the first solution to No, 85 
is awarded to Auser. RUTHVEN. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THERE SHE Biows. A story of the sea, 
and of whalemen’s adventures. Br Cap- 
tain W. H. Macy, of Nantucket. Iilustra- 
ted. Published by Lee & 8 , Bos- 
ton. Captain Macy is not a fresh-water 
sailor, but one of the old salts, —a regular 
web-footed mariner, — who has been in 
whale-ships for years, and occupied all the 
various positions in them, from the fore- 
castle to the cabin, and knows how to kill a 
whale, to cut him in, and then try him out, 
as well as any man in Nantucket. He is 
the best writer of sea stories in the country, 
with the exception of Coomer, of Bristol, 
R. 1.3; but there is not much difference be- 
tween them, although the latter always 
sailed in a merchant shin, and the former 
in a blubber hunter. Our readers have 
read the yarns of both gentlemen in BAL- 
Lou’s MAGAZINE, and can form their own 
opinions on the subject. ‘ There She 
Blows” is a capital book, and one that we 
have read with the greatest pleasure; and 
there is no doubt but we shall read it again 
and again, for tales of the sea have a great 
fascination for us. We that the ik 
will have a large sale, for the author is now 
blind, and needs all that he can make from 
the volume. 

Harper’s New MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
There is no high-priced magazine in this or 
any other country that can compare with 
Harper’s Magazine for genuine interest and 
enterprise, A volume of this serial is a li- 
brary in itself, —an encyclopedia of knowl- 
edge to which the scholar and student can 

er at all times, and be sure of obtaining 
information reliable and pleasing. Before 
the reader is spread a panorama of the 
world, all illustrated, and embellished in 
the highest style of art. Harper’s will 
always be popular, and succeed, while imi- 
tators willfail. After BALLOU’s MonTHLY, 
which is in a different line, there is no peri- 
odical in the country which we value so 
much. It is only $4 per year. 


Harper’s WEEKLY. This publication 
is known all over the country as an illustra- 
trated weekly. It stands first in the order 
of merit, a truthful exponent of facts. and 
a sincere advocate for reform. The engrav- 
ings are of a liigh order of merit, and the 
stories the best that are printed in any 
weekly sheet in the country. There are 
a who differ in politics with the 

eekly, but they buy it just the same as 
though it accorded with their own ideas of 
what is right and proper. It is only $4a 


year. 

Harper’s BAZAR. This is a weekly 
that pleases ladies, as it always contains il- 
lustrated fashion plates, treats of house- 
hold matters, and a thousand little things 
which young married women like to know. 
It contains a large amount of reading mat- 
ter, and engravings of general interest to 
the reader. It is $4 a year; or all three 
publications are clubbed for $10. 

From Hanp To Movuts.— By Amanda 
M. Douglas, author of ‘* In Trust,” ** Nelly 
Kinnard’s Kingdom,” Published by 
Lee & Shepard, Boston. Miss Dougias is a 
plessing writer, without being a powerful 
one. Her novels are always welcomed by 
all classes of readers, She is always pure 
in her thoughts, and not deep in her plots. 
One can always trust her, and read all that 
she gives to the public with pleasure. The 
present story is as good as anything that she 
ever wrote, —and that is praise enough for 
any author. 

ORIGINAL MoTHER GoosE MELO- 
Digs. With silhouette illustrations. By 
J. F. by. Lee & 
Shepard, ton. r. Goodridge is a gen- 
ius, and, with his ready and pencil, can 
produce some laughable and pleasant 
sketches. In these little nursery rhymes 
he has hit the sentiment and fancy in a 
manner that will win the hearts of the ju- 
veniles, and make them laugh and smile 
for hours at a time. 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


. Fanny. — The duties of a bridemaid are 
chiefly in giving attendance on the bride, 
The peculiar charge of the first or principal 
bridemaid is to see that the bride’s a 
pointments are en regle, — that nothing is 
wanted or has been omitted, — that the 
bridemaids ‘are supplied with wedding fa- 
vors, gloves, bouquets, &c. She heads the 
bridemaids on their arrival in church, to 
which they precede the bride, She mar- 
shals them in procession to follow the bride 
as she walks up the aisle to the altar. She 
holds the bride’s gloves during the Ty 3 
ceremony, and, in fact, performs all the lit- 
tle pleasant amenities usual on the happy 
occasion, until after the dejeuner, aud the 
bride has Upon the second and 


third bridemaids fall the duties of appor- 
tioning the wedding- cake, and 
forwarding pieces of it and cards, and upon 
all the pleasurable task of making them- 


“vr as amiable and fascinating as possi- . 


M. E. T.— Your historical sketch is all 
about thander-claps, the howling gale, and 
the flashing lightning; and in the darkness 
and gloom you lose sight of the Amazon. 
She probably went into her house, and re- 
mained there until the storm was over; and, 
in attempting to keep dry, she showed that 
she was a sensible girl. 

‘James H. — We can send back num 
if you want them, and can go back for 


years, if necessary. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


BEEF A LA Mopg. — Of the many modes 
of prepating this dish, the following will be 
found to be a very good one: Take six 
pease of the juicy part of the round and 
ard it, (A larding-needle can be purchased 
for ten or fifteen cents.) Get the clear 
pork, and cut it in strips half an inch 
square; put it in the needle, and push it 
through the beef, say three inches apart. 
Some rinds or trimmings of the salt pork 
might be laid on the bottom of the pot un- 
der the beef; put in with it three large 
onions, sliced, and balf a dozen carrots, one 
turnip, one pint of canned tomatoes. Throw 
in a few cloves, half a stick of cinnamon, 
and a little whole black pepper. Pour over 
all half a cup of vinegar and a pint of water; 
cover closely, and set on the back of the 
ey 2s or in a slow oven, and cook slowly 
six hours. Before it is quite done, salt it to 
taste. When the meat is done, and has 

ne as poss gravy 
browned flour. 


CuristTuas PLuM Pupprine. — Put ina 
ase half a pound of flour, ditto bread crumbs 

nely grated, three-quarters of a pound of 
chopped beef suet, a pound of raisins picked 
and stoned, ditto currants, and a few sweet 
almonds chopped, and half a pound of cut 
candied peel. Then put in a basin some 
— according to taste, a little mixed spi 
a little salt, and a good grate of ginger; ad 
the gratings of two lemons and the juice of 
one; also a wine-glass of brandy and two of 
raisin wine; beat eight eggs, and add them 
to the suxar, spices, lemon peel and juice, 
and wine; then make abole in the pudding, 
and pour in the mixture; stir well together 
pour in t ing; tie up mould in a 
cloth, and boil six hours. 


MorFrins. — Three pounds of flour, one- 
quarter pound of yeast powder, three 
half a of three ounces of but- 
ter. Mix the powder dry in with the flour; 
in another pan rub the sugar and butter 
well together; then add the eggs and beat 
to a thin batter; now add the flour, and 


‘wet with milk; beat thoroughly; fill the 


rings, and bake in a quick oven. 
mufiins are good cold as well as hot. 


Frigp Biscurr. — Into a good oe of 
light bread dough, knead a piece of butter, 
ese size; then raise the dough again; then 
roll very thin and cut into diamond-shaped 


cakes; fry in clarified drippings of roast 


meat; doughnuts, crullers, and so forth, 
are far more healthful fried in this than in 
breakfast 


lard, The biscuit make a nice 
dish, 


Icz Pupprve. — Boil in a farina boiler 
three pints of milk, or one quart of water; 
whilst boiling, sprinkle in slowly one-quar- 
ter of a pound, or four large tablespoonfuls, 
of Heckers’ Farina; continue a brisk boil- 
ing for about half an hour; when done, 
turn it into jelly moulds, and place it in ice 
or in cold water to stiffen. It thus becomes 
a beautiful ornament for the table, and may 
be eaten with wine or other sauce, pulver- 
ized sugar, or any condiment more pleasing 
to the taste. This pudding, even when a 
day or so old, may be sliced and fried brown, 
and forms an excellent dish for breakfast. 


Savusaces. — Allow three pounds of fresh 
lean pork and two of fat; must be free from 
gristle, sinews, and skin; have them put 
twice through the sausage grinder; then 
add two and one-half ounces of salt, half an 
ounce of pepper, twelve cloves, ground, and 
a dozen blades of mace, powdered, three 


mix all well together; k tightly in a 
stone jar, and cover AY oye an oiled paper; 
keep it in a dry, cool place. 


YorkEsHiRE PuppING. — When roasting 
a piece of beef, lay it on sticks in your 
ing-pan, so that the juice from the 
meat wiil drop into the pan below. Three- 
fourths of an hour before the beef is done, 
mix the following pudding, and pour it into 
the pan under the meat, wry. the drip- 
pings continue to fall upon it: One pint of 
milk, four eggs well beaten, two cups of 
flour, one teaspoonful of salt. 


To Coox Sprnacu. — Wash free from 
dirt and grit, and boil twenty minutes in 
salt and water. Adda small lump of soda 
to give a handsome color. Drain well, and 
chop as fine as powder. Add butter, salt, a 


little pepper and nutmeg, and garnish with 
hard-boiled eggs, cut up in various shapes. 


Piom Pupprine, — Boil in a farina boiler 
three pints of milk, or one quart of water; 
eprinkle in slowly a quarter of a pound of 

eckers’ Farina; continue boiling half an 
hour or more; stir in the fruit; put the 
whole in a bag, and boil till done. 


CHESTER PARK CAKE. — One cup of 
butter, two cups of sugar, one cup of milk, 
the whites and yelks of four eggs beaten 
opereeny. three cups of flour well mixed 
with three teaspoonfuls of Boston Yeast 
Powder; currants may be added if desired. 


GRIDDLE oR Batter Cake, — Take one 
quart self-raising flour, sweet milk, one egg; 
miake a soft batter. Bake immediately. 


} 
| 
_ grated nutmegs, six tablespoonfuls of sage, 


OURIOUS MATTERS, 


PROLUNGED ABSTINENCE FROM Foon. 
—It is true that many chronic diseases all 
the world over arise from eating too much. 
Bat itis possible, on the other hand, to eat 
too little; and we doubt whether many 
could maintain a healthy existence on the 
meagre diet vf such medical philosophers 
as the celebrated Cornaro, How long one 
could contrive to live without eating any- 
thing at all, is a question of which few will 
be inclined to undertake the practical solu- 
tion, Unfortunately, it has been solved 
over and over again in the case of many an 
accident and many a deed of peggy > 

Without something to eat or drink, man 
will not live beyond a few days, or at most a 
week, Access to water, however, makes a 
great difference, There is a well-known 
case of an Ayrshire miner who lived twenty- 
three days, buried i a coal-mine, without 
swallowing anything but small quantities of 
a chalybeate water sucked through a straw. 
He had the advantage of being shut upina 
contaminated atmosphere, which, by dimin- 
ishing nervous sensibility, lessened thecrav- 
ings of hunger, Even more remarkable ex- 
amples of prolonged abstinence might be 

iven, Persons, indeed, have been found 
n coal-pits and mines, and in other situa- 
tions where there was not a monathful of 
food, but where water was to be had, «as 
long as six weeks after seclusion, still alive 
though of course in a very feeble state; and 
asmall daily allowance of food has suppor- 
ted life longer even than that, as in some 
cases of shipwreck and other accidents at 
sea. Berard quotes the example of a con- 
vict who died of starvation after sixty-three 
days, but in this case water was taken. 
Cases of alleged fastivg longerthan this are 
certainly in most cases dué to imposture. 
The insane appear to bear fasting better 
than those in their sober senses, and in some 
morbid conditions of the body nourishment 
may certainly be done without for a sur- 
prising length of time. 


TRAJAN’S WALL,” which ruus across 
the neck of country between the Black Sea 
at Kustenji on one side, and the Danube on 
the other, and has been mentioned so fre- 
quently in the war news, consists of a dou- 
ble, and in some places a triple, line of ram- 
parts of earth, from eight and a half to 
eleven feet in height on the average, — 


though occasionally it attains an altitude of, 


nineteen feet and a half, — bounded along 
its north side by a valley, which, being gen- 
erally marshy, and abounding in small Jakes 


and pools, serves admirably the purpose of’ 


a fosse. This valley was long erroneously 
ey to have been at one time the chan- 


by which the Danube emptied itself, ‘ber of their hor 


and a scheme for petiaing it by the con- 
struction of a canal to provide a more com- 
modious water communication with the. 
Black Sea, in lieu of a long and troublesome 
navigation by the Sulina Mouth, has been 
frequently mooted, and is undoubtedly quite 

racticable; but the cost of the undertaking 

as hitherto been the bar of its execution. 
During the war of 1854, Trajan’s Wall be- 
came an important line of defence on the’ 
invasion of the Dobrudscha by the Rus- 
sians; and the invaders were twice defeated 
in their endeavors to pass it, — at Kostelli, 
April 10; and at Tchernavoda, on the 20th 
and 22d of April. 


Russian PRoverss, — When power is 
divided, it is soon destroyed. 

God is high up, and the czar is far off. 

Give glory to God, and a candle to the. 
priest. 

Man has many enemies, but only one pair. 
of arms. 

When the high-priest is hungry, he robs 
like a thief, 

Misfortune ets misfortune. You es- 
cape the wolf to be devoured by the bear. 

| dont of a tame wolf, a baptized Jew, 
and a reconciled enemy. 

The thief is not always stealing, but it is’ 
Aseeneey to be always on the watch for 

im. 

The rich man, when he fights, tries to 
protect his face; but the poor man is more 
careful about his clothes. 

An old man repents of that of which a 
young man boasts, 

f = give a shirt to a beggar, he will’ 
complain that the linen is coarse. 

Measure ten times, but only cut once, 

The finest needles make the deepest punc- 
tures, 

The anger of the czar is the ambassador 
of death. 

lf you eat cherries with your superiors, 
they will peit you with the stones. 


SUPERSTITION OF RussIAN PEASANTS.--~ 
One winter evening there came to a peas- 
ant’s cottage a female figure draped as St. 
Barvara is commonly represented. Intro- 
ducing herself as that saint, she sat down, 
and began an edifying discourse. Before 
long, the cottage was besieged by an inquis- 
itive but reverent throng, from which not a 
soul in that village or the adjacent one staid 
away. About midnight she rose, saying she 
was going to fetch St Nicholas, but that no 
one must go away during her absence; So 
the villagers staid where they were, await- 
ing her return. They waited till sunrise, 
and then discovered that the pretended 
saint had decamped, taking with her a pum- 
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THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


| Written expressly for BALLov’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE by M. QuaD, of the Detroit Free 
Press, who will hereafter have charge of this Department. ] 


The chaplain of our Third Infantry was a 
good man, He did n’t preach to the boys 
on Sunday and run a ‘*sweat-board”’ the 
rest of the week, as some chaplains did; nor 
did he go around advising the boys to write 
daily, and then charge five 

‘or @ postage stamp. e did n’t exactly 

believe in war, but that was to be expected 
of a man who was alway~ preaching peace 
and harmony. He had an idea that war 
could have been averted by appeals to con- 
science; and whenever we captured a 
Johnny,” our ‘‘ Flying Angel,’”’ as the 
boys called him, was always ready to hurl a 
hundred dozen arguments at the poor fel- 
low in the attempt to convince him that he 
should not have taken uparms. This idea 
of “‘ arguing the question ” became a mania 
with him for many months, but he was 
speedily and mpeirg gee J cured of it at York- 
town. The “‘reb”’ pickets were infernally 
cross and ugly during the last days of the 
siege, and, in most cases being well shel- 
tered, they sent more than one poor 
**Yank”’ picket to his long home. It was 
cold-blooded and murderous business, but 
yet we had to put up with it and take our 
chances. 

One afternoon, just after a picket named 
Johnson had been killed by a sharp-shooter 
at the opposite post, and while the rest of 
the men were swearing and lamenting, 
along came our chaplain, with three or four 
newspapers from home. His bright smile 
faded away at sight of the dead body, and 
in the most innocent manner possible he in- 


quired, — 

** Who killed this man?’ 

** He was shot from the rebel post,” was 
m Is it possible that th 1 th 

“Ts it e that the people over there 
are tryirig to kill you people here in cold 
blood?”’ 

He was informed that such was the case, 
and, after covering the body from sight, he 


mused, — 
think go over there and argue the 
case with them.’ 
“I think you'll get riddled before you 
have gone fifty feet,’”’ bluntly :emarked the 
t. 


“Oh, no, I won’t. They are people who 
are eminently qualified by birth and educa- 
tion to listen to reason and argument. Ill 
go over and mentally wrestle with them, 
and we ’ll have no more of this murderous 
firing.” 

Every man uttered a protest, but thre good 
man could not be dissuaded. The Confed- 
erate post was only half-shot away, and Jo- 
cated, as near as we could determine, at the 
base of a tree, around which thick bushes 


were growing. The chaplain would be ex- 


posed the moment he broke cover, and, an- 
licipating a volley, we dropped to the earth 
as he started out. 

“ Yes, I will appeal to their reason,” he 
said, as he advanced; but he had not taken 
ten steps before every man on the Confeder- 
ate post sent him an ounce ball, Some of 
them came tearing through the brush 
around us; others flew high, and we thought 
the “ Flying Angel” had certainly been 
laidout. It was aclose shaveforhim, A 
bullet knocked off his hat, another passed 
through his canteen, and a third raked 
along the surface of the flesh just where no 
good soldier cares to be hit, He uttereda 
wild yell, fell down, leaped up, and, as he 
came in under shelter, he was hatless, and 
every hair stood on end, He was the wild- 
est living picture I ever saw, and the boys 
fairly howled with laughter, though the 
“reb’’ pickets, being once aroused, kept 
pouring in bullets, The “ Flying Angel” 
danced around, hopped up and down, and it 
was full two minutes before one of the men 
got a chance to inquire, — 

** Well, did you argue the case with ’em?”’ 

“No! no! no!’ yelled the chaplain; 
“and if you ?* me just two more words 
A sass, ll knock the top of your head 


That cured him. He limped around for 
many weeks, carefully sitting down on one 
hip when he got tired of standing; and it 
was noticed that his sermons contained far 
more vigor than before. I lost sight of him 
just as he was getting over his hurt, and did 
n’t see him again until one day when our 
brigade undertook to hold a line of battle 
against nine thousand Confederates. When 
we found we could n’t do it, we got back at 
a@ very respectable gait. As a hundred of 
us rallied near the wreck of a wagon, I dis- 
covered the chaplain seated in the shade, 
and chewing away at an iron-clad hard-tack, 
He stopped chewing as he discovered that 
our line was being forced back, and, as he 
was grabbing for his blanket and other lug- 
gage, I yelled 

**Say, parson, don’t you want to argue 
this case vith Stonewall Jackson?” 

**No, sir: I don’t!’ he promptly replied; 
and he dug for cover like a circus horse 
jumping hurdles. 


I would do most anything for Brown, be- 
cause he has befriended me. When he auc- 
tioned off his household the other 
day, preparatory to leaving the State fora 
year or two, he likewise got rid of every- 
yey | else around the place except his horse. 
He did n’t want to sell the animal at less 

+ than a fair price, and so he left the roadster 
with me, calculating that it would n’t be 


on I could make out a bill 
of sale. 

I know something about a horse. I can 
tell a gray horse a bay one, and a 
blind horse from one which will jump clear 
across the street at sight of a piece of paper. 
I knew this borse to be a good one. He 
was just seven years old, sound as a dollar, 
gentle as a lamb, and I had seen him trot a 
mile in exactly 3.05. I could warrant him 
in every respect, and it was n’t two days be- 
fore I had callers, The first man for whom 
the equine was trotted out stood off about 
ten feet, eyed him for two or three minutes, 
and then exclaimed, — 

Yes um — humph!”’ 


*“Isn’t he all right?” I anxiously in- 


uired, 

" “All right! Why, what do you take me 
for? That horse, sir, is exactly sixteen 
ears ole! Don’t tell me he is n’t, sir, for 
was born in a manger, and brought u 
under a wagon. You ought tobe ashamed, 
sir, to try to pass an old orse off on me in 

this manner.” 

** He was seven years old this spring,” I 
remarked, as a chance came; ‘“‘and the 
price is two hundred greenback dollars.”” 

“Two hundred greenback d——!’ he 
was going to say, but he didn’t. He stop- 
ght there, and gave me such a look as 

shall not forget to my dying day. Then 
he turned and walked away without another 
word. My confidence in the horse was 
somewhat shaken, but yet, when another 
customer came next day, I led “‘ Billy’ out, 
and warranted him a regular brick. 

“That horse — ah! — um —that horse 
might as well be taken to the bone-yard at 
once,” began the man. 

*“*Why, what ’s the matter?” 

‘Matter? Why, he’s spavined, for one 
thing, got the heaves for another, and that 
left hip is four inches lower than the right 
one. lf you find anybody fool enough to 
give you twenty dollars for the old scare- 
Crow, | you’d better close the bargain at 


ce. 

‘This horse is perfectly sound, sir, and 
I’ll warrant him.” 

**Warrant! Oh, yes: I know. Perhaps 
you think I’ve always dealt in oxen, and 
don’t know anything about a horse. He’s 
the worst used-up animal I ever saw. Per- 
haps he is worth thirty dollars, but I would 
n’t give a shilling more, not another 
shilling.” 

Of course I led the horse back, and I be- 
gan to wonder .f Brown hadn't deceived 
me,—if my own eyes didn’t deceive me, 
Lots of people knew that the horse was for 
sale, and it wasn’t long before the third 
man called around. 

* Fine fellow,— beautiful action, — bright 
as a dollar!’ whispered the man, as the 
horse pranced before him, : 

That was enco ing, and, while I was 
feeling good, he continued, — 

‘*It may or may not affect him when he 
gets before a cutter.” 

““What?” 


“Why, he over-reaches, and is liable to 
cut his quarters all to pieces. Theii he in- 
terferes behind, and of course you see that 
he’s knee-sprung in that left knee.’’ 

The horse did n’t over-reach, and I knew 
it. Hedidn’t interfere behind, and I knew 
that. He was n’é knee-spruang, and I’d bet 
a hundred to one on it. 

“Oh, well,’ replied the man, in an indif- 
ferent way, ‘‘we won’t quarrel over it. I 
see these things as pl n as day, but of 
course I shall keep still. If I were you, I’d 
take him down to some of the dray-stands, 
and sell him to some near-sighted drayman. 
You want to ask twenty-five dollars for him 
as first, and then gradually drop down to 
fifteen.” 

I dropped the horse back into his stall, 
and telegraphed Brown to send for him. 
He replied that he ’d like me to hang on for 
a day or two more, and sol walked ** Billy ”’ 
out for the fourth time. The fourth man 
looked so meek and innocent that I had 

at hopes of effecting a sale, even if the 
orse had bolts, colic, St. Anthony’s dance, 

and chronic rheumatism, in addition to 
what the others had found and mentioned. 

**Now, then,” I began on him, “this 
horse is warranted sound and gentle in all 
respects, If ne buy him and find him 
ye I’ll give you five hundred dol- 

ars, 


He stooped down as if to pick up a hoof, 
but suddenly leaped away, and cried out, — 
“* That ’s the kind of a horse he is, eh?”’ 

What?” 

* Why, he’s a kicker!’ 

“No, he is n’t: he never moved a foot.” 

“Don’t talk to me! I can tell whena 
horse is going to kick by looking into his 
eye. Then his neck is too short, his ears 
pol a large, his tail is not long enough, 

I walked the horse to the depot and 
shipped himtohisowner. He had n’t been 
gone three days when each one of the four 
men called on me in succession, and re- 
a Well, seeing it” I guess I’ll take 

** Well, g it’s you, I guess 
that horse at your figures,’’ 


A stranger, wearing a white hat witha 
very wide crape nailed to it, was yesterday 
looking through the City Hall, and after he 
had inquired of a policeman the route to 
Elmwood Cemetery, the officer in turn re- 
marked, — 

You have been bereaved, I suppose?’’ 

** Not as I knows on,” replied the man. 

“I thought you had lost your wife, and 
were a widower.” 

“Ah! this hat deceived you,” explained 
the man. “Well, I had the band put on 
because I don’t know whether [’in a wid- 
owerornot. Theold lady and I have had 
six jaws and three tussles in three days, 
don’t eat at the same table, each have a key 
to the front door, both cook what we eat, 
go and come when we want to, and I sup- 
pose I ’m as much a widower as anything 
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THE CHICKEN-THIEF, 


Retires with a bad pain in his stomach. 


out of bed. 


ry 
| 
: . Farmer Ketchum misses his chickens Interviews his man Sam, who eays it must be 
Sets a spring gun, with wonderful result, . Hears the nolse, and jumps Ii 
Jam i 
q 7 -——. 
q Wonders! 
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